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Jhf mental VilJiliiJ o^'ln^sInulKllr” {: ,'■ C 'V' 1,1 extremely old- 
Str.jtford’s career illustrates all uni inoi,, * I . : c, S hl eliapiers n f 

clearly ihe a ppuJJine ifileninii tv in . n * *,. ?.? rra,,vc account of 
great prelates, hcIpJevriy tmmerled *iii £S?f J | S ,, . fc " nd roign, in which 
secular husine.s, y Ct clcepfl troiTAlJrf S/i'E, 1 11 -, d bistory prctliini- 
over the consec,i,e„ t neglVc, o? £ ,hZ 1 ? C,,aptcr Mi 
■spiritual duties; while ii h noi per £ “r£ r V?- a W , ! nd « devoted 
haps too far-fetched to regard jShn i,? 1 ' C and 

of K^uetailhde-s niaaic^ nl El. f of ,hc ^ 

as a kind i»f rclr eai into fantasy f r o m , io ' F s ,“ rc ^ a^uaie evaliia- 

the pressing problems of the real n?j; £*, ^t anJa importance in 

world. rtdf Lashsii legal fudory, nr of the period , 

Professor Jacob is fully aware of mrliJmnn/ 5 " ,n ,hc . development of 
the diversity of response evoked hv Cl liT® * "W which controversy 
the situation of the church and his entirely aS S ‘ More ? ver - ,hc book 
method of approach is a uwfi i ifan ! f ,hT , y 1 Senous ,llvest 'Sa- 
riismccMivc lo remain aftflJTSS cZ," . '^r.^™i 5,r,, . 01 " re »' 'he 


fiTEK ^AJTS «««» o( 'he 

simple generalizations. ^Tnhis cssav nslali °'" *<'» 

*>n Huizinga and the thesis of •• rhe and w.i t 1 " 1, 0r tbe creat i°n 
waning of the Middle Ages - he live wsrpm® ° f Vast a <* m| nfctrii- 
gently takes the author to last fo? difons £ 3!T d “L* 0 *** **&- 

Msa'ly* sr g s&25 ^EE-ss 


rn scope and 

x « n con ssss sSFr *“■£ 

Amin itaStSTd s linT 

i° 'he Impsriince ct lhc 


I 

j • *■ ; 

I .i • : 


•if: 

;i: i-i- 


. i-i: 

4 ii 


returns lo it? importance oflhc 
tC L m XL'f^ in l h ‘ church, 


r .. 1 ' ■ ™ ..uni icsmy. 

’•'.‘"“■m wiHiin me church •,« .^u l ce he de< mcs his aim 

Siv S .'mphentions f or secular’ ()f ^ST lg lf l J, 0 brl ,n * ou ^ he personality 

11 Wf ch* FI %'St 


unis, dk 5 ,ta3, s^jsst s 7^'ss 

we slwfl think 0 f t | 1B early Tudor Sil S ^■ oder f 1 h «tpnography. Cer- 
Ago as no pallid aftermath of the S y 5 f « ,ve# Cresting glimbscs of 

bwi their fruition nt VntLriSfa^ 


l7 i C, ° 7 viH° be U very K 

mI2 hi lhrou?h ,hc tea °Mng of this fnmirf m COrtVeya MllsCQf | he sheer 
most humane anti sensitive of histo- .“^^bleness of the man whose 

S««K £ S££BVS.»3 

-* "'*■ siv£»S5J5 


^vSaswwas 'ate?K=sa;s 

• «^»s!a : aaas s&^swae 

v ^S|'Ss S#?3SSa55' 

h« coiKjuct durina the HnmnJ u;.. 


the reader lao, raarac " r Pr^nt 

sfflS 11 ^ ^JWhSSiit 
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fresher biographical it udie* hy schol. . P 

ars who arc less obsessed with the * mo,i 4« if 

roproduoiion of original sources and wLJk i0r,ai,$ a n uJE 
more, mere vied in providing a ,£ J** 1 * recall j J* 
e nt framework of an nvninn,.i Hound, but 

France, one of i|,,. m i,.,:' J, u ^ . In -frantic d'dr.-^K 
Fernoud’s ,/K/ “SRI? . ‘^re she L I 

Punmiul i,. vary ol L 

woman V, s dc of rh*- ^ ^ ,niSlls c of 

A-hdard 0, “ “J >»« o£ .vjgj 

annro:»,’h u.,i.... . . .!. “ nt 'V nucrv i ■ .. 
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approach Melon W ul.l .ii* a ncw gtKry about s&w 


• .. ir 'L llfau. 

mthclment of J 

m,susc doS 

*** of uv-aiSK 

es. ^-S; 


ov«. Wdh Altelaril. and her accsiunt is ^^SSeraW.tht! 
Ihe more convincing. For her . 5 * u|1 f'cient to deniw, 
ongma 1 attraction to I ftfh^sc wi, J ? ft bl, ‘ >fc . of any dELk 

conSi Hf | 1 inle,,CCf to sens ”—it 2eif n 0S! Con ' rib,e * 
- -r nw a sha ‘ lo w of emotion U S' Pem ? ud «alb! 
■ be was " tin narf'dr nmui., ' " tlh sonic justice 
d'univcrsKaira W™l f ™ J«Wf Yet her 

e en,e„, jn AMartlf is M 

Iraccd through his early Kerin ' ,ru,h revealed \*Z 

L° lhc affaire Ttel? 

and on to his subseiiucm corr«nSn ! y e h,st onan; thra 

clST a ! 1 ' 1 lhe Abh «s of the^ara* t evan J hs Cfl '"W 
g“.*: M each stage it JL L?™* tpreed to argue faa* 

[ Abelards capacity 1 h . c veracity of tls«o 

ponding to other people aniiL?’ trJaIs and retrials. In, 
standing the full force ^>f gA not betray here, 
devotion. There is no atieLV^J ?« nt ^ M 

down the reality behind the dnnililh^ functl °n. Her book 1 

Inrf % ' hat he was - one of fhe created ® ro , wmft S uff beh « 
^. d J 'l 0s i Wgiml .scholars and think and . sta . nda rds of iht» 
, El,ro P ean bistory; aid 5 ^ g, rofe «Jonal hbhret, 

SfvSft ph „: l r oph,caJ ™ 10 wlraK 

ing. jf someuHhni .• nd ,. c ® m P re be n d> * * - 

! n 1 J res1 h primarilj^'/n h is p^'rsonaliK . 9 nc v6 fy ’mporiams 

■»nd . while her nnrii-.;» ^ a !^’ |s the swift decline in b 


^ for I'liL* Mil* Ol LolIK IX. 
’Old French chronicles, let- 
kriih accounts of his cru- 
h an inlriHluclion giving a 

i of llic mam events of the 

ii very useful lists of rulers 
ales of major events. This is 


was already coming into existence in 
a period which has usually been 
regarded as one of very deep l-asi 
West division, along racial and cul- 
tural lines. 


'I lib five essays discuss the question 
of links beivvcen Eastern and Western 
Europe from various points of view. 
F. Gratis deals with Lhe racial prob- 
lems involved. K. Bosl the political. 
I*. Seibl the religious. M. M. Poslan 
the economic, arm A riim-uinr u.» 


BKS Ol mmjwi ifs- quest ion work, and his comments are corres- 

Wvc attempt to make the of finks between Eastern ami Western pondingly more incisive. It is cer- 
bry luerature on a iKiputar Lurope from various points of view, tninly good to be mninded hat even 
felablu and comprehensible F. Graus deals with Hie racial proh- * in an age one is prune i » ihink of as 
feirely untrained audience, lems involved. K. Bosl the political, overwhelmingly P violent alreidJ 
tthc most pan it is. very K Seibl the religious. M. M. Poslan " empires were more easiiy made in 
» The author /eihloj gives a the economic, and A. Gicysztor the the marriage bed than hv ihe sword ’* 
feimed mey and contmurty by cultural. The first two essays softer In general, the hook unobtrusively 
tary based on his own M ire- from the anumnt ot unfamiliar infor- corrects some of ihe more sunerf-ici'il 

filt- iVj iim'k niirl lik Hi'eniint nml-inn u>tii/-li Iiik in kn /•nm„i'i.o tn ,i . ■ 1 * 


.-. v ... mi. mu hi nieuicv.il 

sludies. fur whom K is intended. 

As lhe Middle Ages draw nearer in 
wieir close. Mi. Keen approaches the 
home ground of his detailed scholarly 
work, and his comments arc corres- 
pondingly more incisive. It is cer- 
tainly good to be reminded that, even 
in an age one is prone u» ihink of as 
overwhelmingly violent, already 
"empires were more easily made in 
lhe niarrinuf kn»l il>on u., .k »• 
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tfevmu les Catchei 
forced to argue front 
the veracity of the red 
trials and retrials. In, 
does not betray here, 
nwnt is essential toj 
function. Her book i 
rather, for its mti 
growing gulf behn 
and standards of thrae 
professional hlstaiu, 
mu other to extrema 


•» her 


One very important it 
is the swift decline it b 
Latin among edunMi 
past few decades. Fa 
sional nicdievalistLttii 
an indispensable took i 
auage in vWueh (» . 


ikherve to he produced for interesting. Dr. Seibl demonstrates logical effect* as its niireiv economic 
haractcrs and events of convincingly that the sheer complex- ones, and the bent flits of papal 
faory- .° r the lUiropean response to centralization fur the church ire 

" * , • Obristiiinity rules out any .straight- cwrefuHy balanced against the 

• . . . . ^ torw'tird division on East-Wpsl lines, damage it appeared to cause In snmo 

fic problcnis are not the and Professor Gicyszlor i I lust rates ways the last section is ihe most 
S which beset medieval most impressively the deep cultural irvt cresting of all for in iL Mr Keen 

bEESSS thc *.FLtjssjus,s!s 

Iplacc runs counter to the . Pr ° fc «°r Pushui's survey of the as * lunelion of the growth of 

h0f many medievalists for ! m I x ! rlfw1ce ° r trading links in draw- JJJidi 1 -states and the decay of the 

ii anathema to .suggest rival ««« «ie conlraont together is. in many ™ ™ * supreme uuMioi Hy for 

Kk should be judged by ****' Uiougiu-provoking HinMendom. 

Standards, and not by the e | sa ^ °L a J* ® argues that the lure * ,* * 

is unhislimciil ■iftiSJS ■» tr,a<le of ,he Middle Ages at the of medtcval his- 

^Xrn°Lro%^ W it ^W«m onhe^n S 

t growth It evolved out of tfia * con «Mions between North and ,s J 00 . n . arr f ow . “ 
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into practical ^ n ^ whe n .translated 
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hut he was not the only one 1 0 toni '^mi«le only 

Hie dialectic of which he \ , s S . , '' na I “ e - all the kw 
h t know lodged master the onlv Hie tempiuk 

branch ol thought- inakiiu> , ^‘yh Ime, and aimseria 

strides during his time. From mii? • ,C 1 M<ddle Age? solely 

b’eatment of the stibiecr h aud '™« of Uw 

wuld bq easy | Q derive un .mkj Laiin.rfaimMt ovent 
•meed, picture of luTuac [m ‘ rcfu “ ,<0mc « '^<^1 

»»re. .* fi c on either dtxlinc n( the cWkiJ 

si'Uo , ano j^ c r j^ortunately. It Ism 

.small book, JeannT d™ ? ^ 1 n 8 rcacIlon - fhe editonof 
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’Vjiow taken 3 
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gw today, is & discipline of 
Rbi grovvlh. It evolved out of 
Ewquajiadism, in tiie course 
pfrieleentii centiiry-^v-hich is 
deny that there wore great 
ra. The evolution look place 
Jpe a new kind of interest' in 
[developed as by inspiration 
Wise it came to be -behoved 


■ v^' ynmni, aevant fav'rVi« 
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reality more important since they -xlijSjS ? \ h IS 'l cedei1 '? “ 

depended oh trade in necessities, as r J 8 ' 1 [N s Phrhcular mode 

opposed to. the luxury traffic of the c;« n if:f? l !? a ^ n4! , l .!f can ma ^ c 11 
southern route. In all. these essays' fuL- ? °« trtb ! l 'i!l 11 t0 P^ r ^eo- 
r e present the best kind of “ relevant *' ‘ llie p [f J enl * Mos j ^hv'oiisly, 

history: an inquiry into the past j irF a nutter of highlighting 
directed by new concerns, but lacking L , -jj! boU81 ‘ r °. ver . a su . r ' 
nnlhin, in oehola^hip. 5“ 


eirt. At the .very least, a oinra ® m aenoiaramp. fundamental assumptions of present 

Be of their past would enable Anolhar vvortlrwhile way to make Western society are utterly unqiies- 

pe where tliey stood, if It Ivistory " relevant " is the publication tinned and largely unexpressed. Con- 

they .should of hooks Iftllored Lo a specific troversy may rage over (lie best 

^ -SCxindul noademic need. In this .category iheana .of achieving an oi'er-expand- 

PS Englishmen were taught comes Maurice Keen’s History of ing grass national, product, but the 

® mure about Greek and Medieval Europe. In his preface Mt. end is taken for granted. Jr is moro 

■ « M| l«ily ibaii R bout their Keen acknowledges his soholariy than aultitary to he made aware that 


h i' : 
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Constitutional 
Change in the 
British West 
Indies 
1830-1903 

H. A. Will 

^ie author analyses the intenial 
. JfcP^ra.Bridsfr Quiana and 

»»ssssi®fe* 

|S»rSSS!SS ■ 


JWfi-saypas 

Nuer Religion 
E.E.Eyans-Pritchard 

pe foundations for this book werd ' 

mnrfS 1 feSSf! accounts of Nuer 
pqaes of livelihood, political 

J insh,,p » iad "^triage. 
UuerReltffott was wTitten, howewr 
not only to complete a general 1 

ethnographic account, but also as a 

^f-roniafaedstedyofaprSe 

tahgron . First published in 1956. it j s 
nowavadablc for the first time fa 


■th« toxt for iTSSrSSSSS aw* 

methocl. Us moral is tho necoslliv^f 11 ' i* 1 ® P rnWl ™ by pri A 
die historian 10 surrender him Sf ! ra . nv,a! '°ns in parelW' 
unreservedly, to the original recnr^ JUt,aw, niinimum of tfl 
of- lhe past, and it is ^worked o!u “it,? 0 f « r « po** 
through the destruction of sueSL? ° f bolh tcxt and I"**" 
tegemfc about Joun. Ae iS c ( extended to quotadovip 
Joan os <the stool-pigeon workli • one may ewnW 

faction; or a roySj 8 stimulate interest s' 

having escaped the fire bv«i£. a language. Where lhu«? 

ton - »** w r„s st r ssHsr , -saa 


Bl"' miIm ' 1,1 urwSR atlU iririnruii uriri^r. ■ 11 uu yi . *iiw urnwii tut |'|. » II 1 U 4 D 

“ Uy , ^ 1811 aboiH (heir Kccii acknowledges his soholariy tlnui snluuiry to he made aware that 
ffjjv* stands as ihu . lo R. W. Sou them and E. F. for long periods of history the most 
wor«Hj i-few. fJSiiorians w^io Jacob, and those debts arc real and intelligent members of society’ re- 
Lfije propriety of asking deep. Mr. Keen is an historian Jn the garded increasing material prosperity 
£ We,r ; w ork has relevance antral tradition of interpreters as a potential danger and, at wor&l. a 

B PKe Hl are dem * ‘ - " 4 — -* 1 ,u - - 1 -- rwv — - 


ynucivi Mnii-i-y are uiieriy uru|UeS- 
tioiied and largely unexpressed. Con- 
troversy may rage over (lie best 
rhea ns .of achieving nn ei'er-expond- 
Ing grass national, product, hill the 
end is taken for granted, f-t* is mote 
than salutary to he made aware that 
lor long perjods of history the most 

illteHirent mi'inhnn iiimmIii' 


landscape and 
Antiquity 

at S §f CtS u f E "9 ,ish Culture 
at Stourhead 1718-1838* ' 

Kenneth 

Woodbridge 


Oxford 

Shakespeare 

Concordanct 


m into that narrow ohilistln- hB 8^ ns “ Hie idea of the unity of culture, or a fairy-story world. They 
Dich a worts that only the Christendom ” and ends with 1 the are hard facts about a society joiqed 
J .Problems of the moment break with traditional attitudes and to onr own by evolmlonnry links 
yintehsi sab specie aetendta gives it a strong central theme which often prove to have ft banish - 
j aistateresicd quest for iriilh which Is essenliwl if so wide-ranging n ing strength. 

L # discovery are' "ft 1 ? JhT' jISJ ’ Medieval history, seen in this light, 

| to history which is to give of diffused detail. It is, too, the right neCcssfirilv continue ns nn 

N Pleasure to anyone But • theme for an introductory book on J* co ™ ,n * e flS an 

P coexist with an abiliW to die subject : one can easily present e ^ olv ^* subject. If the . study • 

frepfit with the present The *« Middle Ages in social or eco- of political and constitutional history 
jjPpHtHaJ ^d conMlliiliohal terms, but die religious aspect is beginning to seem sterile, jnlellec-' 

gtach used to provide a sense of the age is the one whioh captures wal and cultural history are still, 

deer lUI * tb ^ ^oftence of Ibe attention of a modern aqd.iencc relatively; . in their infancy, the pre- 

f a Whole' is almost most surely. eise forms of Hifterpnpp qtiH rhnttau 
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The Cambridge Ancient 
History 

Third edition 

Volume 1, Parti: Prolegomena and Prehistory 

Edited by I. E. S. EDWARDS, C. L. G ADD 
and N.G.L.HAMMOND 

ncenttMC of the growth of knowledge in the pnm 45 years, Vuluniea 1 aud a 
ot Hie Cambridge Ancient History arc being rewritten, inervnaed in size 
and each divided into two pai ts. 'J’lie individiinl clinpiers, already issued 
separately as fascicles; are coni billed iicre with new maps, eliroiiploiioal 
tables and indexes. £6z» nai 

A new series 

Anglica Germanics 

Series 2 

Editors: L.W. FORSTER, A. T.HATTO, E.L. STAHL 

A series *>r monographs and collective volumes in tbo field of Germ ado 
languages and literature, ancient and modern. The term Germanic is hero 
used in a wide sense and includes German, Dutch, Scandinavian add 
Frisian, hut not English. 

The first books in tho series: 

Raimund and Vienna 

A Critical Study of Raimund's Plays in their Viennese 
Setting 

DOROTHY PROHASKA 

Ferdinand Raimund (171JH- iK {6) was a noted comic tutor and playwright of 
the Vicuna popular theatre. A powerful ambition to rise above the merely 
loonl drove him Jo develop the run volitional dramatic in hit* own way . , 

wh fall often provoke* alnwl tuiicous la lighter and (cure, k <•, . ' 

Friderich von Huser 

introduction, Text, Commentary and Glossary^ . ■ 
D.G.MOWATT - ■ 

Fridorioli von HOacn, a German knight who died hi irgOj tlld miidi ■.Co; : V 
popularize- the courtly -love tradition iii-jioelry.FEii surviving lyorkcqipiist# • 1 
of a oorpns oj^ Jove poems and a group of crusading songs. Professor - . 

Mo watt deals with the literary, historical and linguistic background of the 
text, nnd establishes n reliable vcr.lion of the original. £4.10 net 


Soviet and East European Studies Series 

The Commissariat of . 
Enlightenment 

Soyiat Organization of Education and the Arts under 
Lunacharsky, October 191 7-1 921 
SHEILA FITZPATRICK 




“““ iwarca to npliUcai • 

A^rotegyfbt 

Education 


An Anthology 
. T ^en tieth - 

| ^^hturyiVe^ 

v^fand Poetry 

Vincent O'Sullivan 

';Ik^SSS»^ ] 
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iA# '• -L- ■ • EDITEO BY .■ jfg a * a whole' is almost most surely. . cise forms of difference and the Way «• P ; . r ' .. , 7 . , i. . , 

JWs lxwk ^ concerned with the ^AlidswmmrN^UBMWtlg^ ^ lhe P^rd History «uamb everything eb« As Mr. be defined and elaborated before *" d i* 1 ® ?t“v ! ^ October Revolmion ,of rQxy.Tlie. , 

fives ofHenryHoarcfwnilaiwi. — ' Labnur '* S «£*■ MaArnmn** ‘ '° r . instance ha \4 w swamp everyHoing erw. ra i ^ 9 _ nrfcciafw . - ^ commissar, Lunacharsky . yaR, in his own words, V Bplshevlk among thfl ■ 

bankcK who was a pioneer ■ Nothing bi lhe past ^ ecn 6ra ces Tbc emergence ot th.e - e ^ t j| ^ not- 'too arroeant to hitdligojttsia hiul an intellectual among Bolsheviks’. Dr Fifapatrick • 

^^l^dcning.andhfa ^ Us ! 1 Htnffilltolu*' iW e,( JLe of 14 “J ^ m Ptom of Middle Ages from Uie shadow . of g Siggest' that the study of iStfievah; <lc8cril> « R tlie formidable tusks Jiis Comniissarint fneccj. . : ' ^sg'aSt 

S?^£ S0 I li ^. R i c bwd Colt Hoar« ^ 1(1 Bwieral. and antater Roijm to.a more, scra-oow*; history oan provide impo>(ai 1 t alter- ■ ’ 

M&i&sit&tt. ■ Oxford w ■Sffte. 01 — ■*’ — -v^ 
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Nothing, Kingjaht\,Hdfrfo 
Henry rf Part II. faf* 

Oxford Slave 
Papers j 

: New Series, Volunn la 
1870 •. . 

EDITED 8Y ■ ■ - i 

Robert Auty/j 
J.'L. I. Fennell/^ 
J.SvG.Sfmmotf 

1 Aolmpioyrtamitemted^wfi 
■ ronsimofthemuaca»it(2 

: unpublished Russfao 
:.*m Other awtribud^W 
? ' amdcaonRoxsiaflriJWfL 


ry ’ ■ consists of the music 

ationo unpublished Russho 
are ' - J 733 - Other coctriburio^j* 

ftic most original ? ' amdesonRbsdadtefe 1 ?] 

nttxm^ibMripnfa r if e : . mantiscriptearui 

Tjtey ' • <>« Bohenijaaiid thcrorte^j 
• ,r sixteenth ceptury, and > j 


! SctuM» k ’ DI,l ures or a liiwl juwnny tr'j 1,1 mis auiuiue to tiie suoject carries 

ii-SBri*.’. rf, been spirted, terms. For him the mtich-abiwed implioaJions for the kind of- work to 
history books of “ feudal system ” remains a realuy, be pursued wi thirl It. Medievalists 
iHJ..” 1 rf 1 1 * r ftenaln popular but is expounded not by crude must dare to synthesize, Tliey /mist 
V factiite * of ^eme definitfions but by dedicate socho- i(1 iy t<j present serious studies of 
s pxW U *' - 1,16 re no economic analysis: He is prepared lo aspects oF an intellectual and cult urn] 
of -a4ra(S^®^ 5 among admit that some of tte broadest world, culled, fi-bni the , max'J of' 1 
■ft'ia e£ be moVemettts pf the period— the vast discrete research already available. 

Was!- more increase of popuhaion in the three one of die few really great ’wArks of , 

*' to ihl u !fii l " e overall centuries Rafter 1000 and the episode medieval history , of the past ; few 
'dppt. .■ Mld ® e Ages ; we of the Vlldng inyasions, for in- decades, David Knowles’s account of 
foeHoita n V • " ; vtiftnee— -remain unexplained and the monastic and religious orders in 

Is a vnin 0 • ^ °S ■***' ttew. probably unexplainable. When be England, exists as a superb specimen 
Ea-'iern and does at* out to e^pPabi broad move- of such a synthesis, and sete a 
^ roetris, he sbows wmd jiidginervl in standard for others. Inevitu-blyi’ the 


luvanw yt .|iv 

centuries Rafter 


Revolutionary Syndicalism 
in France 

F.F. RIDLEY . 

A study of the French .JLfii>Qyi; Movement between t^tm add 1914 fa which. 
Professor Ridley examines the development of syndicalism ami its - . , 


by h-ArrJ-/ 7. meets, fie sftows $mmd judgmen 

-findSfJi ? I^rraclough iri seteOtkig the most cruolafafld Uli 
tedvEiun S 't noting evidence. One cif the/ 

e ^yx h! 0 Fi ,; t ^ H , c0,lec - sections 1 in the book. Is that oh 

t: ;d:- * Mr; ■ live scholars’. Of r I.walfjin-nenttirv rartnikmniw aw . a 
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episode medieval history . of the past : few hUtpi kml context, jrelutjagrlja'.fl.ircct abtidn' to the tactics of present day- 
for in- decades, David Knowles’s account of movements. '■ ‘ : i: ' 

d OJltl Ihp monastic and reliaioux urdnre in . ' J 


Sociological Studios. 3 

Professions and 
Professionalization 

Edited by JOHN A.. JACKSON . - \ 

A'colicetlon of original papers dealing with the concept of profraalon anrf 
the,c^ara'cteriHtics of;Ovcupdtii»Ds enjoying professional Hiatus. £3.00 d«t 




qr the , best pi error, u must nc accepted tpat ; 
: Bhal.oh the- terror itself is no( a disgrace!; onlyi 
-noe, andJt is carelessness .and intellectual dis- 1 
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BRIAN W. ALDJSS : 

A Soldier Kreci 

Or, Further Adventures uf (he Hand- 
le cared Boy. 

272pp. Wcidenfcld an«l Nlcolsun. 
£1 15s. 

After Ills navel about niusturbatuin 
al n public school, The Hmd-Reared 
Hoy, Brian Aldi&s has gone on lo 
write about masturbation in the 
Army. The narrator is once again 
Horalia Stubbs, ,i public-school boy 
from Leicester: now he is a regular 

SfST: a SI8naI,cr savins tn Tndiu 
and Burma during the wartime 1940s. 
it reads rather more like a memoir 
bv a naturally gifted writer than the 
wort of a practised novelist. No 
harm In thni : (he response to circum- 
stances seems the more natural, more - 
typical of a young soldier than of a i 
fUerary man expressing his refined I 
reelings. No lip-service is paid to s 
pacifist or democratic .sentiments, to e 
. ,den « *>f racial equality or the forger a 
significances of love and sex. Stubbs n 
Pas rto great opinion of himself, and ft 
not much shame either. Tihc work! is , 
seen as a complex of objects which , 
help or hinder Stubbs in his struggle „ 
lo survive and inefulue himself. Hei s v 
lomethJng of a Sehweik, prerty much J 
It ease in the lower ranks: wc would 
40t guess thut he was “ middie-class • B 
“ , d J d , not jurist on reminding the "l 
reader (though not his fellow-soldiers) hi 

tha'r 2t n< lk 8a * ”■ . We arc 10 suppose hit 
that Stubbs is about forty-five now a 

and reminiscijiii with some coinpln- , 
cency. Like many ex-soldiers, he is c a 
ineJm^d to "remember the good mc 
times , to tell stories of himself (as me 
he admits) in the role of hero-victim of 
a nd oaid : its moments of misery and f m i 
fruslralion are recalled as obstacles 
which he. tougher now. has happily , 
surmounted. * y llor 

ven 

iire general attitudes expressed are —— 
r™- “modern " than r 
?! Kipling s Sotdlers Three. 
except tor the absence of a conscious s ho 
eilwcql stance, and die heavy empha- Arii 
sfc on masturhation and some infre- i s 1 
quein eucouiKcrs with Indian prosii- an j 
tu cs.;Onc characteristic of ■■ the liter- X 
any mtm. perhaps. - Stubbs.’ does Butt 
SS^L ™KWijs.-fr«5 uie. impo^i gLve 
IhS r t-* 11 ’ K hgtits matches- in . gabs 
ihe darkened brothels; whereas his mS 
‘-onirpdes, inlorcsicd only in. the nri- \nec 

vale nnrtc nM,. j ' . .. ,JJl !,ucc 


and nii)ii:fi.v I lie iliscutM'niia of 
nu-tiurh&tion become rather (L-diou, : 
it was no douh; important thut (his 
subject should iieconie meniionable 
in fiction, if only to reassure guift- 
rkklcn hnjb, but it docs not offer 
much .scope for narrative and docs 
not nwlt for siimuluiing reading, 
even by pornography's .standards. 
Once Aldixs has recorded soldiers’ 
picturesque language about Uus 
HOjivity, there is not much more to do 
with it. h is a relief .to ihe reader, and 
perhaps the author, when Stubbs 
loses hu compulsion, under the stress 
of bat-tie : 


At the eleventh hour 
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MIKHAIL BULGAKOV : 

The White Guard 

translated by Michael Glenny. 

319pp. C ollins and HarvilJ. U2 2s. 


in - . , 

Is. , * ''2-5 ,n *™yance . . . shrunk almost 
. to no I lung . . . cudgelled my hrains for 
fantasies. . . . There was nothing left of 
10 me hut (he soldier. 

0 

i- Hie soldiers’ dialogue is generally 
b lively and pfiutw'blc, jioiabfy in their 

1 necessarily narrow altitude to Asia, 

J bat there i.s JfrJc uttc fnjx to under- 
i stand much about any character 
i except Stubbs, and no pretence at all 

at seeing any woman as anything 
i more limn u n object. Strong affection 
ror me Army is apparent : 

It Hus mtmvKuiis being one of ihc 
lower classes, wilfi the particular gen- 
eralised Ipwer-clirasocss Of the Army. 
You could be vour own awful self, pro- 
vided you obeyed the unwritten rules. 

Clsowhcre Siiubbs rhapsodizes over 
the amazing, marvellous unity " of 
his regimen*. He attributes this to the 
hierarchical structure of [he British 
Army trampling over the British j 
class structure. “Class divides, is \ 
moarn to divide : 'hierarchy unites, is 1 
meant to unite.-” J| seems that a .sense £ 
of freedom and .fellowship stems 5 
from cruel- and irrational rules and [ 
divisions: This is ihe kind of tradi- I 
■tonal wisdom that used to be con- 
ventional. Perhaps it still is. . c 


i •» i*iivn J iEu uihv i a. me nri- 

e£S«E? < »S f • lhe lli5dy ’ do ? t bo,hei ' w 

examine they sexual partners' eyc*i 


Cjtrrem interest in Italy for Italian 
classics hits led Gmaudi to publish 
shortened versions of Tnsso and 
Ariosto. The Gmiftilrtmir It he fat a 
is edited 'and “ narrated" by |j, e poet 
a nd crii ic A I fredo G i u I iu ni, Orlando 
/rwo.vo by the novelist Italo Ctilvind. 
Both editors rniroduoc., tfaei poems 
give lengthy, extracts, *nd M. j D tfo. 
gaps • . with t'hed r own . rjdlati ve L the 
Passages .quoted are |ilso pkiMy and 
succinctly annotated, BcJtfi .‘books' arc 
pan df; Binaudi’s: “Oil Stnizzl" 
writs and eiisi 1,000 lire,' • 


tn When Michael Glenny s translation 
8* of The Muster and Murnarihi was 
published in I9ft7 ii been me clear 
.J Bulgakov was a most original 

j and formidable novelist, certainly 

.j «ne .of the most talented Russia lias 
produced during (his century. Sub- 
sequent publication of the two light- 
weight satirical books Black Snow 
and Ihe Heart of a Dog confirmed 
a the talent without notably extend- 
>r mg it. Now we have another full- 
,l “ale novel, The White Guard, which 
is an impressive and moving book, 
y i hough it docs not challenge Ihe pre- 
r eminence of The Master and 
, Margarita. First serialized in the 
periodical Ro.isiya in 1924. The 
White Guard was published in book 
I form in 1926. but became much 
; better known in the author’s own 
dramatized version of it, The Days 
2 Turbins, which has survived 
the early attacks on it to become one 
of the best-loved items in the 
Moscow Art Theatre repertoire 
t the second Seagull", one of the 
directors has called it). 

J*® Tl!rhins -ire a family 0 f 
Whites Jiving in Kiev during i| lc 
contused and desperate Civil War 

Alexei i9JI ' 1 V’ Tlie c, dest brother 
Alexei is a doctor; his teenaae 
brother Nikolka is an officer cad ^ i 
ho volunteers as- a White Guard!, , 

' E,ena « married lo a i 
cowardly- German who leaves her to . 
«^ve his own skin. Their mot her" 
words to her family at the I 
beginning of the book are “ Be ki d 
£ one jollier and -nuich of the 

°? lhe Tuvins lies in their V 

ccicv h Z seilse oE soodness, dc- f 
ccnty, and respect — a fiuht-knii u 

sroup which .cSiera and ccwSl 1 
Jogeituy; a gam. hon>ipg always on r 
lhe jComforLabJe, over-furnished, oI(£.'-‘. r 


fashioned house with its hrass- 
knobhed beds, bronze lumps, tapes- 
tries, and chiming clocks. The house 
is used as the image of a threatened 
and doomed security, with physical 

- snowstorms howling outside and the 
tn greater, Blokian snowstonn of poli- 
is tical revolution and war whirling 
ir beyond that. Kiev is ,i cHy of 
i] confusion, rumour, uncertainly, and 
y rear, Ramshackle temporary re- 
s gimos— the Germans, the Hetman 

Skoropadsky, the fierce Petlyuru and 

- his i Cossaek brigands— rise, oppress, 

„ mid crimiblc. while the - White 
j Guards fight to retain identity and 

' a u d tl,c dist «»L muffled, 

. dreaded theme of the Bolsheviks 
i somewhere in the north ” recurs 
. sfc| l fully throughout the book to give 
a brooding historical perspective 

' ii!f- dircct mechanics of 

showing Whites and Reds looked in 

conflict. The conflict is rather in the 
minds of the Turbins as they watoh 

liSn« V Ef r ir* g °u 8 “P in 'smoke; 

sion nf W K s lhey seo the succes- 
sion of mindless and opportunist 

tyrannies they suffer under as death- 
throes of an old order rather than 
certain announcements of a now 
order which has not yet even made 
ib, features known. 

In the dramatized version of the 
■■dory, the hirbins and their friends 
move closer to (he Reds than they 
do in the novel, which retains a good , 

afri niH^ amb / S - l,,ty :md complexity of . 
altitude, and is perhaps ail the more i 

persuasive (except lo a Soviet reader) I 
because of, this, lhe end of the i 
novel, wmton with obvious care and ■ 

nh^!?r ab e piMic cffeot * u «s both v 
physical ■ presence and symbolic ■« 

object to combine the logic of „ 

io^Thp’R 1 1 nit,,nphys '‘ ;i il Wiila- ' 
non. The Red armoured train. The « 
Proletarian, arrives at night outside x 
Kiev, steaming quietly ,,nd wailing Ii 
, 1 a . hBfie page of history to he c 
tu rned ; u is presented, inevitably, as j 

raion.-.yet :Hs setRry, stamping up 
and- down- in the inuwisc Johl his . .» 


en an age is ended 


Death by drowning 

ANNA KAVAN . i L. 


w™ ey«"hej»yw 

*• ‘ md pain ”, is drL" 

S a,nWi ^ but^J 
J f orms the mens/' 
al human and manage 
.* l, mc in Kiev, in C 

h 'jfPPV dl 'fam of i 
' diamond ball j Q 
d And during that u£ 
■■ , *arry night the croad 
3 .»" «« slopes aSf S 
d like a vword, arWS 
•• “but tho sword S3 
e vision, supcnfidally 
, me figure of Christ k 
> Guardsmen at tht (C 

i poem ” The Twelve V 
i mysterious, because B 
' the imagery to revert 
: ulld ofined, cosmic, coss 
t liope of revolution hi 
1 ^ meet it. The apocafw 
a new heaven :ind a k 
there in the novel, bun 
cant that the passage f- 
lion chosen as epigiai 
of works and judgrow; 
dead were judged out oil 
which were written a 
according to Iheir wodi' 
This h a rich and 
novel, highly cvocaihed 
author’s home oily), h 
with memorable ms 
like the Turbins' conal 
engaging, ingenuoui, * 
wiio arrives with a m 
very funny scene trie 
Nikolkii to put up a* 
patent bed ”, Or the M 
and pusillanimous Defy 
who turns out to be 
since he had his money id 
viyie has some splendid! 
" Ihc m:in with sffhili'ni 
.ill over his mohair am 
dal* of rich filleted sfi 
like golden planks", 
complaint to the pu 
diould u translation 1 
published and printed in 
curtains drapes, braces 

i ups AikW, niul rumour 


TON Bl'HNKTl : 

Bd the 1'ir.H 
anc/ 28s. 

L Blackwood. 30s. 


Ljry by which the post- 
Kdication of Dame Ivy 
fcrnetl's final novel The 

coincides with the 

|fter sixty years, of her 
K Dolores will! delight all 
inirers. It might not have 
ijiulhor hor^elf. who not 
Kfrd Dolores from the 
P do Messrs. Goliuncz 
ft' to her last as “ the 
IT title"! but. although 
Hg( publication was 
Tquitc successful, pub- 
[ing for fourteen years 
■ AH the same, as Professor 

I n hu introduction, 
genius attracts a 
on": a dead writer 
tu thwart curiosity 
Ivy herself wrote, 
ity is the best thing 
thing that is ns good 
be. ArHicipulion is 
t of it.** 

ess easy do sec why 
looted: offered to a 
as a first effort, 
lost certainly be 
i many people have 
Dame Jvy^s unique 
>1 to classical drama 
lea, that it comes ns 
t Had her first novel 
of mood and mode, 
o find the overwhelmingly 


pervasive influence n| Cicoigc 1-liot 
Dolores is Tull of a heavy Victorian 
sense of duly, vwrdy and didactic 
discussions about Church versus 
Cha.|)el, honour and .sell'-vjcrificc : 
even its structure strongly recalls 
Middleman h. Dolores, a Yorkshire 
wkxtr's daiigliLwr. conceives while at 
Oxford an u mpok.cn love lor the 
cccc mtnic olderly playwright Sigis- 
mund Clavenhouse. Hoping to 
remain his pupil and teach, she 
nevertheless obeys her father's wish 
to come home as governess to her 
young stepbrother and suffer- 
ing the spile— < i faint forensic here 
of later stop-relationships of tlie 
Reverend Cleveland Hutton’s selfish 
second wife. When freedom again 
ofifers, sJie realizes that Olaverhouse, 
now going blind, has fallen . in love 
with her insipid friend PerdiUi, so 
once more she nobly does her sac- 
rtOhoi’a-l duty. Pordila dies,, bra again 
Papia suinmonN Dolores liome lo 
replace his dead wife, and again she 
forgoes the cIkmcc of marriage — 'to 
Olaverhouse s donnisili friend— in 
favour of her enamoured stepsister. 
Her Pinal aol of martyrdom— and its 
ironical uselessness is pointed in 
bitter and melodramatic tone, un- 
purged ns in the lalcr novels by 
wit— is lo forsake the dying Clnvcr- 
house yet again at her faiher’s 
summons, merely to hear that he is 
a'bout to take a third wiifc; onily in 
the Binal brief scene, when Dolores 
has become classics teaalier at her 
old college, is there splendid evi- 
dence that already tlie author knew 
Ivow to convey tragedy through 
comedy, as the coy bluestocking 
ladies discuss Uieir experience of 
mu-rriage proposals : 


"Mb' Hutton, can you meet our 
cyc.s V ‘ -tuid Miss A Jam. mu willuml ,i 
suggest in ii that this was hcj.imj lieiseir. 

" Dll, wc will .tcquii Miss HuiUm. 
Slie is Ihc niusl seii.vihk- t*l us .ill ", .said 
Miss Cliff. 

In spile of its turgid style and 
viodgy obsession with duly, however. . 
Dolores has some good eoniic 
niomenis— not the crudely cariea 
lured village worthies intended as 
such, but the authentic C'ompton- 
Burneil sharpness or tongue, the 
spry querying of platitudinous alti- 
tudes hy the holder spirit's of the 
younger gcncralion in presence of 
their pa-renls ; Bertram, Dolores’s 
somewhat dufoily anviuble brother, 
taken to task for filial ingratitude, 
xay\ “ I should not say (hut ;tf fee lion 
wxis a «'rong point with fathers ” : he 
r well matched with tlie aggressive 
Elsa, whose needling of her sancti- 
moniioivs parents, though slightingly 
refer, resl to by the author, h precisely 
the spirited sort uf defiance Lhut 
delights in the fetter novels. 

ft could even be said (kyt the lilsa 
Dolores Hyipe— a mixture of irrever- 
ent rebel and high-minded affection 
and oupabilily — soon crystallized 
into the image of the Cojiipton- 
BurneU ideal heroine. • Certainly 
Her mis , the protagonis,t of The Last- 
and the First, is such a young 
woman and jn many ways a striking 
reincarnation of Dolores. She. loo, is 
a cuckoo in the nest of an autocratic 
stepmother fiercely jealous of her 
own offsprings* rights, although they 
uppea-r fonder of tlieir stepsister than 
of their mother: Hermiu. loo, longs 
for freedom and tries leudiing as a 
means of escape ; she has a hopeless 


ter new novels 


older suitor, although he -leaves tier, 
luckier than Dolores, enough money' 
to provide Pur her father'-s last years 
without sacrificing herself. Indeed, it 
is un-thin kablc that Hermia Hcriol 
.should ever play the muniyr, and she 
looks, by the end t»r the book, not 
merely tike being ’* u goddess" hut 
also a future domestic tyrant - 
,nio;her of the fovour-iic cast. 

One might echo the words 
with which Dolo res seeks to 
cheer her despairing genius: "This 
is not like the work of your prime ; 
but (hen it is not the work of your 
prime.” Not that The Last ami the 
Firit betrays a slackening of 
power— .the amazing thing is Ural the 
manuscript, pieced together after her 
death from ” little blue exercise 
books ", appears so very finished- a 
labour of devotion by Miss Cicely 
Greig. Miss Gollancz. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Sprigge (who vividly describes 
the final years) and Professor Burk- 
hart (who contributes u brief critical 
appendix). The plot, not unusually, 
is merely a reshuffle of familiar 
cards. In Iho Big House— this time 
located in Somerset— .Lady Heriot, 
second wife to the mild eighty -two- 
year-old Sir Robert, asserts her petty 
tyranny oven over thirty -.four-year- 
old Hermia (" * Did you have a fire 
in your room last night ? ’ . . . ‘ Do 
you wit no fat at all 7 * *’) who 
decides she will become a partner in 
a girls' school near by. The venture 
fails, because Miss Murdoch, n 
splendid comic portrait of stupid 
reactionary teacher masquerading as 
profound scholar, blocks all change. 
Meanwhile, in the humbler mirror of 
the Heriot. household, a lesser tyrant. 
Jocusta Grknstone. appears shuttered 
by discovering that her pompous 
bachelor son Hamilton, dying sud- 
denly. has left his fortune to Hermia. 


ANNA KAVAN i 

A Scarcity of Love 

20Qpp. peter Owen,. £2. 


Jemando Arrabal's The Architect. .an* the- Emperor oi 

Sal The^dVi 1 " P >r yS Vo13 * 2 ' being premiered this 
,w 6K at The Old Vic. Two new works ftem ‘Peter Weisa- 

Vtetnaritt* ^ ,lf ° °\n 9 Democr *t fc Republic of 
v leinam £2 , Discourse, on Vietnam £1 90 is a dramatic 

&«?" ^Pth of the historioal causes of?K,- 
flam Waf, dnd his two. autobiographical novels Leave. 

i$kin<3 ar\d Vanishfnn Pnint m nc . _ eve- 


iimore^y o Irnresl n The icottrsh Library series- 
f ky Robert MaLellan £2.10, arid Scottish Short 
ftJSSS’* 1 ??? by ^ Douglas Gifford £2.50.' | n the 


th.E1.75, 




I fi ■ ■ 

Anna . Knyafi’a novel , ..4 Scarcity of 
Love, is written with alarming in-' 
tensity, rts fairy-tale touches and 
allegorical ■ hints, edmbined with a 
structure which seems dictated by 
the progress of obsession rather than 
me. conventions of a plot, suggest 
extra ordinary violence and dis- 
organization cif feeling, ' 

Th^tory . starts in a castle and ends 
..... TO™ 1 H® suicide in 4 jungle 
river, ftpd the characters are seen 
dearly, outlined, like a child’s draw- 
mgS. against frozen mountains, -hub- 
tropical- gardens, vast mirrored . 
hotels. 1 At the centre ojf the story is a 
snow queen woman, -Who rejects he! 
baby, forces her husband to suicide, 
and devotes the rest of her life lo the 
worship and preservation of her 

I® 11 ; fi® ; acoly fes" . 
-The baby she ’ 

abandpfied iV rehirried to her as a gfrl ' 
already n^tjkted by a ioveless child- 1 
.hood, and the second half of the 1 
^ novfll watches the girl grappfing I 

feebly f^r solpe possible - 

a ypung I 

■ T .l.¥ afc ^ p4s 01 'he book 1 arc I 


s lh f ™ ore ,5<),id nnd bo'd 
w 0 S e ^t Cr v sl0ns *»? corruption 
forhe? CharaCt0,s ' who embody evil 

The battle between mother ami 

Iffilr 1S , fo,|i l hI w,,rd *«Jy and 

Hithoin contact;, they gesture with the 

sort of imprecision drowning swim- 
mers na'ghl. and it seems difficulMo 
intercept Ihc struggle with cither pity 


• V i ." " l 

or horror A bcwikN 
Hie novel i* the wayifc 
blnh out those otto 
which are seen sfci 
moment- -the doclonto 
baby and fulls in k» 
mother, the nther froai 
cares for the baby ?*l 

for the doclor-idoit 

hack, perhaps into » w 
«he girl and her #no(bef. 


Bifthday party 

DAC11 ainL — — . ' 




. dock arc 
P^^ ^^-^^fogged, dis 
rpcptlohs, and the hovel’ 
^We.i^erettlies in what.is a 
tefritq^iaJ atpbiguii y 


l ROSALIND BRACKENRURY 1 
• A Dw to Remember to Forget 
|". 191pp . Macmillan. 3 fe. 

- ’ • | 

It is pqt clear whether Miss Braokcn- 
to make Mrs. Rideiey 
the Central 'character 0 f ^ 

S.”* ^ observation of her arid 

mf 1? ? f J, er r suffcrin B make her 
fuou * of the book. 

dK ^ e ' Unhapp ^’ a n, nrtyr 

Potions vAtith 

2 n t“ midl and frus- 
tration us they cause every one about 

is ar «nged for her 
^ irtIwla y-. and her favourite 

lounger son, Phd, brings Lucy hia 

: b « no gift for^is ShT 

h M« a S S M ri . 6r ; 8iri and 8hc w 'nces 
^ 8 bad taste and 
shrupken miefiigence. .She has been 

s,Sdt°iitSh m s iher 

, invordw to show Lucy (hat be Jc 

«* »»■ 


woman by the ybuagcf 
«nd though the authivto 
bo fair to both sWes b • 
there is an amhigixs)- 
approyal of their destni 
necessary gesture of Ji 
self-assertion. Their bei-v- 
ity and readiness to ^ 
risks seem intended 
though such *avagwy ') 
are seen too as li£eJy-» 
nearer home in (te 1 
, Ridgley is a disintegrt 
Ity at the beginning^ 
particles of living durt.tf 
die is the mo^t InWj 
presence In the bow-?;# 
watches and listens 
of her failures pi 
more than a desire^ 
seJfTrighteausneo; Ip 
pervertities manage <o_ 
wing, evert sympajjg 
complacent narrfssiOT «i 
his free-spirited gW- 
tension of the now 
battie.and dta'chug 
IO line* up tflM-.g 
before !ih% taya . 


pd's first novel When Rain 
Gather combined a vivid - 
of riliage fife in Botawttna 
'.relationship between an 
0 and an embittered black 
"jn wb 0 try to change tho 
farming methods of the 
Maru is set in similar 
d this lime Mrs. Head 
the relationships of 
wlucated Africans, Two 
foil tn love with « sohopl- 


l wife (a 

well drawn that it is 
. appears 50 soon from 
t Woags to she despised 
w. The story depends on 

much . insisted on. but 

in terms., of 
1 tho two men, though 
wch life, love and their 
FfiJrt* opposite ways. 


by tlie two hcroos; but the friendship 
of llio two mon and their different 
responses to love are loo often 
obscured by a wilful invocation of 
the arcane, 


tADDY KITCHKN : 

Linsey-Woolsey 
1.91pp. Gollancz. 32s. 

Linsey-Woolsey contains a good 
deal of action, and a relatively large 
and varied group of characters, and 
one’s impression from first to last— 




be said of many new noveie— Is that 
the book would prtffit from being 
about half as long again. 

. The term *’ linsey-woolsey 

originally ' used to describe a textile 
of mixed wool and flax— really 
means *' neither ope thing nor the 
other”; applied to the book. It' 
serves as a general description of {h& 
uncertainly and discomfiting ambj- 


minor aspecls never sccjivs quite 
sutllcicnt to provide characters and 
narrative alike with lhe -room and 
scope they need. Kt seems that Misti 
Kitchen has by no .means finished 
with the events and people in Linsey- 
Waolsey] but at present .she 'has 
left altogether loo much 'to our 
imaginations. 


WARD JUST: 

A Soldier of. the Revolution 
223pp. Weidoftfokl and Nicolsoa. 35s. 

The title, in this case, is akuost ah 


does Ihe teg-work for a iFoundrrllon . 
set - ujp iby Pretty Face Cdsm6t{cs In- 
corporated 1 in order to siphon, off 
some taxable profits, is stationed bio 
mountainous district' in', South' 
America, leading a. physically Un- 
complicated llife among th®. -un- 
fathomable Indians on whOse behakf 
be sunpervises the proleots (an irri- 
gation system, q model farm) 'which 


u iy 1 . 1 , b ■'ji, 1 J . 1 , i JJ nlh-p uJ 
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al cause of tys confusion and 11 a- who can make possible their plan to 
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rmm 


postals:; 


' 1 c.-tv rurr. **rr 


This saves litM face, her family (who 
were preparing for ” u move lo iho 
lodge as necessitated by retrench- 
ment ’’ u\ the imposing cook des- 
cribes iu and, eventually, Ihc Grim- 
stone dignity, for one of those 
undelivered letters (opened, typi- 
cally. by Lady Hcriol) comes to light 
and leads to Hermia marrying 
Osbcrt, a nicer Grinistone, first seen 
dressing up in his grandmother's 
clothes. Both he and his sister Erica, 
like the younger He rials, provide 
scathing asides on the matriarchs : 

“ (1 is not a day for betraying the 
hidden side of yoiir selves." [says Joc- 
usta]. 

" Which days arc ihc ones for 
that 7 said Brit- 11 . " I have never 
known them." > 

"They say that sorrow U ennobling,” 
suid Orhert. "So ( suppose Grannie ii 
ennobled. That is why her standard Is 

so high," 

" Well, ji is my own, nnd diflferent 
from youra, perhaps different from 
everyone's.” 

It is hard -not to quote many such 
briliiuftt comic exchanges, the apho- 
ristic revemal of proverbial pompos- 
ity jusl us taut, and the revelation of 
chnr'acter as precise, as Dame 
Ivy ever wrote. She herself Mild : “I 
do not feel that 1 have any real or 
organic knowledge of fife later than 
about- 1910. . ..When nn age is ended, 
you see it ns it is.” It is odd la realize 
that " her " age was already ended 
before Dolores appeared, that her 
first and last books span nearly sixty 
yeans and offer many similarities, 
and yet that The Last and the Ffrst 
seems by contrasi so amazingly 
youthful, ' sane, and relevant to 
family life today; it is hard to 
accept that the age of Compton- 
Burnett ha.s actually ended and im- 
possible to believe it will not survive 
another sixty years and more. 


Mr Bone’s Retreat 

"Mias Forster's latest ndvol— more skilfully 1 constructed and 
bettor written thah any of its predecessors— is A taste of 
Heaven . . . with this novel slip has become as good as anyone 
now writing in the English Language’ 1 —*' 

Auberon Waugh, Spdclator 

"Margaret Forster at her best"— Isabel Quigly, . 

FitidtocialTims • * r._ . , 88s (411.90) 

Peter Elstob 

Hitler’s Last Offensive 

"This is really the final word oh the Ardennes battle so far 
as certainty is possible in military affairs”— : 

A. Taylor, Olmrwr^ 

"Painstaking reconstruction of the course of the battie”^ 
Donald Watt, Evening Standard * l . - * li0s(£6,50) 

Thomas Marin 
Letters 1889-1955 . 

"Essential reading for anyohe wHo is interested either in the 
politics or )n the literature of the period”-^ • 1 : 

Philip Toynbee, Observer 

"Handsomely Produced volumes, excellently edited and . • 

Hr Auden, Sunday Tiihea. : ; ' „ 

2 6s. ,^0*30) eachyolume 

Sergei JEisenstein & 

Upton Sinclair 

The Making and Unmaking of 

Que Viva Mexico! . 


Edited by flfkrjy M. Gediild & Ronald Gottesman . Reviewed . . 
in the TJL? (22.1,71) as published by Thames & Hudson, this 1 j 
^Itle ie now available from Slacker & Warburg. °Film . 
scholarship is coming to be a recognised field of academic 1 . •' 
activity. Itis.hardtoimaginea better, vindication of .its riew-; 
found stature than this ^ok^Th^Times Literary Suhplmmt>. 

:/ ; '• , IUuBtrated^668(£6.30): 


Seeker ^ 


Warburg 
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POLITICS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


Crisis year 


a r. WAIT ; 

Survey of International AFFairs 1962 

558pp. Oxford University Pies', fur 
Chiithiiiii House. £4 I Os. 
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Chatham House's annual Simvv of 
Ituenuriiom/l Affairs for 1962 conics 
out unusually late even by ihe .slan- 
danls of recent years. Mr. D. C. 
Walt, vs ho has edited the latest 
volume and written most of it, 
explains that the delay is caused by 
" need to take account of what 
can best be termed the literary 
* fall-out ' of the Kennedy rdgi me 
following the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1963 ". The explana- 
tion underlines the change which 
has conic over the annual survey 
since, [he Second World War. If the 
pattern of prewar surveys were still 
being followed, the volume for 1962 
would already have been published 
. before the assassination of (he Presi- 
dent. Professor Toynbee’s surveys 
dkl not purport to be works of 
history. They were, as the title sug- 
gested, attempts to give a. quick 
synoptic view of each year, ncccs- 1 
surily impressionistic and tentative, ' 
as seen by a single observer; and ! 
since that observer happened to be a 1 
great historian, they were brilliantly * 
done. Today we have something l 
which is half-way, but only half-way, 
to u definitive history of an arbitrary 
slice of time, complete with !l 
references to other published works. J! 
In Professor Toynbee’s day there .. 
cobld have been no such other pub- s„ 
1 relied works. r 


he could not have done in 1961) that 
52 none of these episodes had the 
u r muneiliate consequences which 
seemed to be threatening at the time. 

- There were other episodes in Hie 
jf l' c; | r which were not .so much events 

as indications of trends ; and these it 

- is possible now to treat with much 
more authoritative judgment than 

1 seven years ago. Chief amt mg them 
’ wax the emergence of the Sino- 
Soviet schism into the public view, 
but there were others which in 
retrospect seem hardly less omi- 
nous : for example, the commitment 
of the United Stales to tin unde- 
clared war in Vietnam, and the 
breakdown of the " Grand Design " 
for an equal partnership of power 
between Lhe United -Slates and a 
reconstituted Europe. Mr. Watt is at 
his best in disentangling Hie complex 
threads which led to the latter fiasco, 
including the cancellation of the 
American missile Skybolt, and the 
Nassau conference and de Gaulle’s 
veto on -Britain's entry into the j 
European Economic Community, I 
which followed close upon It. In all 1 
these chapters Mr. Wall shows an < 
unusual and refreshing willingness to v 
critioize as well as to record. His v 
obvious Admiration for President t 
Kennedy does not blind him to s 
“ Intellectual confusion " of his l 
a dnuniMr.it ion : mid he makes the F 
surprising but probably just comment a 
mat at the time of the Cuba crisis L 
!* lh .° weakest among America’s allies « 
HI Nato were Canada and Britain ”. j 


Going from Lib. to LabX77 n the wash 

MARVIN SWARTZ: celebrated ... RbLIII lilt W 0.011 



MARVIN SWARTZ ; 

The Union of Democratic Control 
in British Polities during the First 
World War 

267pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £3 3s. 


celebrated a* the author of The 
oiro/ Illusion. Early supporters 
were drawn principally from the 
pacifist wing of the Liberal Party 
imd the non -socialist Radicals. As 


The delay lias undeniable advan- 
tages to the historian. He can look at 
the chosen year in :i longer perspec- 
tive and exercise. a more judicious 
. discrimination between significant 
. and insignificant events. The year 
1962 was certainly full of events. It 
will bs remembered as the year in 
which the United States and the 
Sowet Union came to the brink of 
mwtear war over mitsdleibaScs in 
Ouh£, but that was only the chief of 
muny crises. Almost at serious fund, 
as Mr. Watt skilfully shows, closely 
related to it J whs the .crisis over 
Benin when Khrushchev threatened 
to sign a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany 1 .- Other- explosions 
were overshadowed by these events, 
yet any of them might once have led 

■ i ?L a m, ^ 0> jBsnetal war : ihe dispute 

. Finland and Ihe Soviet 

Union. over naval and military bases, 
,-or Mtweon Italy and Austria over 
me South Tirol; the Chinese attack 
S5 5 1 . ? r Indonesian claim to 

jvg}* °“feea ;• the threat of 

.92; * n France which accompa- 

S^ . K c tlen i eJlt *°/. ,he Algerian 
’ i SM Africa's conflict 
United Nations over the 

■ flwiiinistrahon of South-West 

W?**" of *e United i 
^r^^bhc aate in J 961) and of 
‘SS^SniS Afrjcao Federation. For- ] 
U16 ately Sir, '.Watt 'is abl e to write (as j 


These advantages of a longer 
perspective have stiff to be balanced 
against (lie disadvanlage that ihe 
present, style of annual surveys 
neither serves the original purpose 
nor provides a true work of history. 
A professional historian would not 
for any purpose except this, choose a 
Mng-lc calendar year ns his subject; 
and if he were prepared to wait eight 
years foF publication, he would wob- 
. ably whjl longer (after all, ovqn ihe 
JjmrtRtt* on documents in the Public 
Record Office might well be reduced 
again one day). He would also 
recognize that certain subjects are 
entirely inappropriate to this ki.mi of 
chronological treatment anywajr’; -For 
ex^nple, inter national finance, which 
is dealt with in a short, isolated-bat 
admiraible chapter by -Mr. Michael 
Don elan, if <h« annual surveys are In 
any case flkely to continue to fall 
into arrears by longer and longer 
intervals, it is perhaps time for a 
radical -reconsideration of their form 
as was done In . the surveys of Ihe 
wartime, period with notable success. 
Two present requirement could 
hardjv be better met (han it has been 
by Mr, Watt and his colleagues. But 
he hwraeSf exposes the deficiencies of 
d with an almost aucfcWe sigh of 

rSSSJ* 10 * 1 “ S‘ s ch *P t6r on the 
SrS ^ proaoh , Coirtaton 

Market, He would surely agree that 
it is time, to. think again. 


ich The 'lory of (he Union of Demn- 
i;iii er.it ic Oinirol is u contribution lo 
em lhe hisiory of the decline of the 
to- Liberal Party and the rise of ihe I.ub- 
iw, our P{ir ‘y. That, as Dr. Marvin 
j n Swarlz clearly sees, is the essential 
ni- ®loaient of interest to be found in it. 
> n t The U.D.C. was founded on Ihe day 
j e alter a Liberal government com mi t- 
l, e ted Britain to the First World War. 

1 Ten years later the Liberal Parly was 
er Irremediably split and a Labour guv- 
n eminent was in niliee, with fifteen 
at members of lhe U.D.C, among its 
ix Ministers. Such a close proximity of 
o. ev cnfs docs not. of course, prove a 
ic c:msaI connexion. In just the same 
e way the signature of the Nuclear 
3 Test-Ban Treaty in J963 Is not to be 
e In id solely (o ihe credit of the Com- 
'• PMfi* 1 1° r Nuclear- Disarmament. 

1 indccd » womW argue that the 

1 C.N.D campaign had nothing lo do 
r with the outcome ; but undeniably it 
1 was an outcome for which C.N.D. 
t had been campaigning. In Just the 

1 i S ? l SfU WOy ,he ca ^ ses f or which the 
i U.D.C. hud been campaigning in the 
First World War came lo fruition (or 
appeared to do so) under the first 
Labour government, having been 
spurned by the main body of the 
Liberal Party. The question is 
whether ihe U.D.C. contributed effec- 
tively lo bringing this about, or merely 
swam with lhe tide. 

Although D.r. Swartz never expli- 
citly addresses himself to this ques- , 
tiun, his scholarly and sober account , 
of the U.D.C. campaign points con- j 
vincingly to a verdict, on balance, In . 
Ihcir favour. The great merit of his , 
book lies in the honesty with which i 
he- presents the leading figures, 1. 
warts and all, E. D. Moral, the 
moytDg was a man of many v 

faUHs as well as passionate and 1, 
Imaginative ideas. He quarrelled 1: 
with some of lifc most valuable a 
supporters, such as Ramsay Mac- Q 
DMiRld, who was no less ,of a prtma a , 

.t?/® 1 S ,a ' n J himself : and when r 
Arihlir Henderson, another member 
of the U.DjC., joined the coalition 
government, Morel classified him , 
^ ‘ sue* fifth-rate men as Milner, 

KraiS'J- Churchill and j 

Carson . He -was undeniably pro- 
German and anti-French (desipite, or n 
because, of, bis French father), and ^ 
he aUowed these prejudices to warp T 
his judpnent. There was of course l< 
no iruln m the malicious rumours c 
that he was in German pay, as Dr. — 
Swartz conclusively shows, but his u 
belief that the Germans -were inno- ” 
cent of blame for the war, that they pc 
would readily give up occupied tcrri- i» 
tory In a compromise peace, and di; 
that their colonies should be restored jo 
lo . were all lad errors. His ge 
pr^ipal eoHeagues In the U;D.C. tic 


■I n , , n«uiv.»», rtS 

Dr. Swartz shows, the U.D.C. prn- 

- X! , : l hrit, S c ^om the Liberal to 
the Labour world of politics ; but as 

1- time went on ihe traffic across it 

0 became wholly one-way. 

c It was certainly not Morel’s mien- 
tion to break up (he Liberal Parly. 

1 hc did not how 

1] powerful were the forces that were 

N ’ ntfd l 9 do , t,,at anyway. At first 
y ,J e CV2n * h ought his campaign ha<! 

. the support or Lloyd George. Thai 
“■ ™ ^unirfy an error ot judgment ; 

3 out he compounded the error by 

- wnccntraiing his attack in virulent 
, torms on Edward Grey, ihe Foreign 
, Secretary. Thus he alienated the 
[ wealthy hierarchy of the Liberal 

Party (including, for instance, C. P 
Scott of the Manchester Guardian) 
and inauguratet! « leftward incline 
cJJl "movement. By the time Lloyd 
George ousted Asquith |he U.D.C. 
nM more conspicuous support 
among leaders of the Labour Party 
m^uding men like Philip Snowden 
and Fenner Brock-way as well ns 
Ramsay MacDonald, than, it had 
aniong traditional Liberals. TfcSS 

MotT like hl T ren V vlned loyal to 

snnhf,' 11 Trevelyan and Pon- 

p n rt»’ ?K en ? cd " p in »hc Labour 
Party. Thus the U.D.C. contributed 

L?S r nu,de i">'' 10 ■!>« S of 
Libetalism and the rise of Labour 

Morel was also successful with propa- 

fr* d “ amon S the trade 1 unions. 
Unrest among ihe workers, which 

toe u^r er f d !? be “mbnnlnta* 
n euu .1 ' ind r °, be “Hrihutablc 

L r p , Ure lhe UD -C. and 1 
Vf » ‘ »• Cnhanced ‘he impression I 
two n 'T' I c0 1 nnexi,1n hoi ween the 1 

lion » r ■ ,?d ,0 MoreI *'* prosecii- a 
non ami 1111 prison mein for slv i 
montNs. H, u.,s J 

left! ,n,,rIyr :u,d P r °Phct »»f ihe l 

s’lffSis is 

Hie U.D.C . was ;u any rule in vialii p 

SF^nsMS. 

Lord Lansdownea celebrated letter a 


10 of Nuvemher » r 
rs co jnproniisc 
10 evidence (0 J^,; 

y toe propaganda J ! 
intluenccd these : 
l |v es. but Morel,. 

0 man lo worry 

g P°rtam Hung 11*1^ 
d gaming ground, „C 

, o'rf h ! lis 0r noi -ht 

l ! lhc PMCe Ufa 

'■ disappointed him b 
v years later affi 

held office. He did u 
' ! 1 ale , r outcome, « 

1 doubt once again hi 
Mini. J10 dominan: 

f lhe U.D.C. that a! 

I to exist in name for 
1 his death in l92J,ji 
: heard of it again, 

I study end* with J 
1 'ild's first administi 
1 Perhaps felis 0 pm 
for in the same « 
Party completed \n 
and ihe Labour F 
bitter experience that 
■if not impossible to 
trines of the UDjCj 
Ft is not easy to a 
toe Impaot of the U 
great events. Dr.Sw 
tion cotviains an 
.summary: 

The Liberal party txli 
only by becoming ia : 
name, lhc parly of lata- 
Instead, (he Labour p«ni 
it after the war bemx'i 
the parly of libcr*iia 
fornm lion was miribuii 
the domestic issues-. ..i 
«iir that hsgjn in Au^ 

I t 'i.is that war ivhkbi 
U.I3.t‘. ils chance, h 
truer to. say flianheUIl 
anil ft he collapse of rtitl 
had a common caused 
one ixtiKcd the other. ft 
I rue that lhe U.D.C. pi 
cant pan in SuofJftatingi 
of key individuals {1 
Liberal Party 
Party, .nut ciubled 
tranvition without 
loyally. I hat is not 2 
tr fcu tion 10 history; 
•kxsotls may he ti«d 
able study. 


Basic Titoism 


HENRY M. CHRISTMAN (Editor) : 
The Essential Tito 

197pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £2 IOs. 


What is the essential Tito 7 The 8ny 
peasant-worker from Croatia, wear- 
ing his well-tailored suit and a 
diamond ring, enjoying a broad 
joke ? The austere, obedient, dili- 
gent, retiring Yugoslav but interna- 
tionalized servant of the Comintern 7 


and of a sp«d 
celeb rations of lhe lili 
■T^iis is a Amall. bal 
from the enormous 
Tito’s political s 
now to twenty vo 
inaJ texts and stifl 
after hc came 10 r 
more properly be 
Titoism, for Its sftolt 
irate toe ticelenJ In . 
poBiical career sime.A 



flOM * 

. fu Make a Profit 
b jl. Allen. £2 5s. 

hies is an old story, usually 
5he aid of a ghost, but this 
taricly- riches 10 rags, told 
[style that shows no sign ul 
bl guidance, yet holds lhc 
Steresi throughout, 
loom, lhc son oF an immi- 
W W as demobilized from 
| in [953. spent * few years 
P series of unsuccessful 
Fbudnesscs. and in 1958 was 
aniflin from door to. door 
Efisi lind. From paraflm 
used to washing nuichinc.s. 
Id himseir in trouble, first 
[Board of Trade and then 
[finance company, 
frning-poinl came when hc 
K424, which represented 
|l his capital, in an adver- 
Inti the back page of the 
Krnr. It appeured on Sep- 
m 1958. and ntlrncled 8.000 
RThc machines came in 
Eland at the rate or about 
it and in the first instance 
gin financed them by delay- 
gnt lo the air enrrier who 
Kwm in. This lasted for n 


month or two. bm cvcniuulk the 
air company had to be paid, mid his 
next stratagem was to change himself 
into a manufaeturei (this was 
achieved by importing the machines 
as before, but inverting ihe motors 
into -them on arrival!. This earned 
him four months' credit in respect 
of purchase !a.\, and hj selling 200 
machines a week, lhc purchase lux on 
each being uhmil £10. he had after 
four months accumulated something 
in the nature of £30,000. which served 
as working capital for the operation. 
The salesmanship was [here, su the 
business grew, but it was not backed 
up by equally efficient accountancy. 

In order to sell. Mr. Blooni ad- 
vertised widely, but it was only very 
laic in his career, and loo late to save 
toe business, that lie learnt to relate 
his sales to the publicity cost of their- 
attainment. In his last foil month's 
trading hc sold only 6,504 machines, 
at a cost In advertising alone of 
£21 17s. 8d. for each machine. This 
was hidden in the future, nnd mean- 
while all went along merrily. It is 
not the hardest matter in Lhc world 
to gel the press to print stories nbuiil 
their largest advertisers, especially if 
the advertisers welcome this atten- 
tion. The mini-tycoon of 1959 found 
his shares with a Stock Exchange 
quotation and a public following by 


Weathers 


The dud rummages the intonations of her voice, 
fc wonders if she will proffer the cigarette. 

’he filament of the fire clicks once. 

he rises with die cigarettes pointing. 

he goes to the second woman first, who refuses. 

lie lights flicker as if his eye had blinked. 

he goes to the second man second : 
raHraepis. She goes back poising her own cigurcue. 
at the stopped-u^ door. 

BWn her chair she offers now the first tnon 
RA dgarcttc. He takes it quickly, and nods. 

| A spray of rain patters the reflecting glass. 

A moment in quiet. The first man leans 
Rapidly to the mutches on the table, strikes one. 

The clouds of the night outside shift among themselves. 

I J e jighK the woma n’s cigarette, the second man’s, 

)nd his own ; relapses eagerly to his chpir. 

\ Pitiable vain wind hawks the ma rsheB in darkness. 

I ALAN BROWN JOHN 


toe lime of bi-i (hirlielli hillluluy. in 4 
1962. Two year-, later the empire 1 

cravhcd. It N quite surprising when 4 
one reads the story here, so ingenu- * 
oiisly and convincingly compiled, i 

that it Listed so long. " 

Mr. Bloom nude the discovery | 
that women wanted cheap washing " 
machines, and he convinced himself | 
that ihe demand was unlimited. At " 
n dinner in 1963 a record sale of | 
7,442 washing machines in the pre- ’ 
vinus week whs announced to the i 

sound of trumpets. The target for ’ 

1964 became 8,000 a week, and the i 
advertising appropriation was step- ' 
ped up from £1,720,000 in 1963 to , 
E3m. for 1%4. No wonder the media, 1 
the advertising agents, and hi.s own 
salesmen loved him. Of course this 
figure was never attained, and the 
money ran out before it had dawned 1 
on more than a few people that the 
company was in real trouble. ’ 

Mr. Bloom was sunning him self in , 

his yacht on the Black Sen when his 
board was told by the efficiency 
expert they had hired earlier (£25, 00ft 
fee paid in advance) that lhe com- 
puny was insolvent and they hnd 
belter ask for a receiver if they wanted 
to avoid the risk of being made 
liable for its debts. Mr. Bloom him- 
self had a rough time hL the hands 
of the Board of Trade inspectors, 
nnd was subsequently prosecuted for 
fraud, which hc survived with a steep 
fine but without imprisonment. There 
is a .photograph of him drinking n 
glass of wine with his wife, in cele- 
bration of his “acquittal" — which, 
though the relief is understandable, 
hardly seems toe right word. 

Now Mr. Blooni is in the night 
club business, using a direct mail 
approach “ lo bring night clubs to 
the working man all over Britain ", 
including one where “ an eight-course 
banquet is served by wenches in the 
style of the Court of Henry VIII. 
with entertainment by wrestlers, 
Iniiislrcls and tumblers It is ironic 
to recall that if liis luck had held a 
little longer lie might hnv? -beep a 
power In too Llbern|- PtfrtY-in'.iPo4. 1 *r 
However, Although he certainly seems 
to have had n penchant for dud in- 
vestments, the suggestion that he 
should help to ffnnncc Liberal can- 
didates. in thirty selected winnnblc . 
scats, was one he was able lo resist, 
in spite of the attractive codicil thnl 
In case of success his efforts, would 
no l go unrewarded. , ■ 

It was Hyma n Kapla n who pornicd 
a lapidary dismissal of. n fellow 
student at the American night school 
for adults: “ Bloom Bloom, go otit 
of. toe room." It makes n Suitable 
epitaph for this caiuionnry little tale. . 


ning the light 


I IOPCRATT 1 . 

Apple Raid and other 
« a Tin: Chapel Tiro 
inemnnn' 35s. "■ 

'hen he was seven years , 
Hopci-aft Went to Jivo tft' 
village of Blaokfdrds, in ‘ 
where his. father was 
a baker’s shop/ He sets 
tleliberate^y, image - piled 

Q Cfcadsmpor Infants was 
a mile, and in ibat shon 
1 a world : commerce, dere- 
rty, wehlih; diid the beauty 
QTtMpure. ■ The rpule went out 
Jard and past the sour • 
rjf, pyh;-.. . then . Scrappy 

and. clanking yard 
J! h ,I un k. orange v^Th rust, - 
£ olde'arid sick-: 
% wortotess;, 
WFtourah,! squat and, prim 
flSrui * ; • *b.0h Hie off- Hte lice, . 

'accepfed’ io. ,be [ 
^ned a <ar. b rid ' 


called them “ Marg " and " Dick ", 
The chapel was the centre and 
purpose of their social life. Arthur’s 
rather preached every week in toe 
local Mefftodist circuit, and “the 
rest of us srii unfailingly Sunday to 
Suqday In Qur pew, polished for 
God and note perfect very nearly all 
the way through the -hymn-book V . 


EwviuHfj bc i °r n8 d a «*ar. a rid ' 
ta^po hrttpa rod r id 

Ifftey fflted lhc tehote'rsWp. ; 

tis were a. nqii -^ripk-,, ► 

l® 38 &asS' 


rough, tough and rampaglous, tells 
us very little of this side of his 
borne life. He writes, instead, of 
gangs of snotty-nosed, ’ furtiv?. 
tumultuous ten -year- olds, _ playing 
“Dicky, Dicky. Shine the Light ” In 
the blacked-out streets, trespassing 
on' railway sidings and' rfagbanks, or 
battering do^vn the did paviHon- m;, 
the sports -tPield. .His .was a; boy’s . 
ovw-me-aize world, where all teach- 
ts s were brutal and unclds comic. : 
(t is sp Eke a Staffordshire: Uareg- 
glib " . that one ft hot surprised to 
find thM, by the end 6( J he Great ■ 
Apple Raid, lhc author has become 


astonished io find that the boy, had 
never eY&n dreamt that one dav he 
mlglrt actually own such a- thing. 
Coming from this Wnd of ba«- 
grou'nd, young Hopcraft was a We Lo 
skip with ease through the scMnr- 
a hip examinations ; ■ yet, as he moved 
into me middle school, his interest 
and, eijp-gy- faded away. A? he 

pressur^an arSiMa n ces . of the 
failure of education to do for him 
:whot had been expected, make this 
. perhaps the , most rewarding '‘part of 
the book. ; v' v " • 

O Icier readers mriy be surprised , to 
find that boyhood in “Mr. Chur-- 
ohUl’s ; war ’’ was vefy Jike - tym of., 
twenty years earlier. ; The -compid- 
aive pin ami-going; toe ’ ’ batf ktttfefel 
gaTnes, ' the packed Sunday. SChbOl . 
aqnivcrsaries^all seem, ip Wlpog fo. 
toe 192Qs father tosm the IWQs. 
Maybe' this Is btcansfc- Blailrforcls. 
was ah old-fatoiibned place >nd the. 


Apple Jiaitlw ine aiupor nas uyyumu 
ricub Sorter; .' :L ; . 

irjpk* . 1 dfelSfwJulUhwd mm wipe,: 

imily. to get Out, Fpr one thing toe- Hop. Hoj»raft,i brings b^k tb*f lyorfd 
fS-' -$JR 5Si a P reading; family; -Ob 00 *: . 


drafts were a reading iflpmibri Once.. 
when . Arthur gave n book as a: 
Mrthd^p pijesent W a schodrfrfcnd---; 
a- nri»r*$ :son whose'i'fatoer^rnqd'. 

T tirtil"toe -{iulhdrVto'e 


N’ii'iilson 


February Books 

Vladimir 

Nabokov 

MARY 

His /inti noivij ttin’ifeii in 1925, noiv fmWishec? 
for the first time in the English language 
128gp £1*50 

Nabokov: 

Criticism^ 
Reminlscences 9 
Translations 
and Tributes 

edited by ALFRED APPEL Jr. 
& CHARLES NEWMAN 

J76pp 8pp b/w illus. £3-75 


. Backs to 

1 the Wall 

| London Under fire 

1940-45 

) LEONARD 

i MOSLEY 

* 4ibpp 24pp b/w ittua £1-50 

► HUNTER DAVIES 

l * Hfs new novel 

) 192pp £1*50 : 

| Casanova In 
f ; London 
^ and Other . 

\ Essays . 

PETERQUENNELL 

( 208pp£>25 ‘ 

1 Hrst World 

I War Atlas 

\ MARTIN GILBERT 

’ Introduction by 

| PMd-Harslial 

; Montgomery 

. Cartography by 
Arthur Banks . 

} l$8pp 159 maps 

l , • £2-75 hardback 
1 £1 -2$ paperback 


with contributions 
Jonas Mekasand 
OrfylnTomblnf 

* liOpp 18pn colour 
. 1M b/i illus • 

"N-rv 


The Acropolis 

R. J. HOPPER 
240pp I6pp colour 
156 b/w illus 
£2-75 

ANCllsNT SITES SERlliS 

The Complete 
Pslntlngspf 

iutroducribob^ 1 

ALISTAIR SMITH 
. . 120pp 64pp colour 
31? b/w illus, 

£2-00- ■- 
CLASSICS OP WORLD. ART 
■ SCRIES 

Kenneth Harris 
Talking To 

KENNETH 
HARRIS 
Ctmverscttions • 

. I60pp £210 

Tradition ana 
Revolution 

, German Literature 
; and Society 
1830-1890 

EDA SAGARRA 

25 J 


WORLD NATURALIST 


TtM HaridMiokot Rugby for Coach 
Classical and Player 

Mythology :■ • DON 

EDWARD :1?RIPP • ; 

' ASTHUR'IAftKCR • 


’lie C 


ARTHUR BARKER 


l ! oL"' K 1 ils< >11 








148: TLS 5.2.71 
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Penultimate viceroy 


iture 


5.2.71 TLS: 149 


JOHN GI.LN DEVON 
1 he Viceroy ill buy 
2R8pp. ( oIImk 12 UK 

It i> unlikely [h:it Lord Linlithgow 
will evei be considered one of the 
greater Indian viceroys. Distin- 
guished neither for high intelligence 
nor fur lively imagination, he brought 
to his task the comparatively pedes- 
trian qualities of industry and per- 
sistence. He was; in fad, an excellent 
example of the type of aristocratic 
Conservative politician, now almost 
entirely obsolete, who exercised auth- 
ority in an unselfconsciously patern- 
alist ic manner and consistently and 
.sometimes self-sucrilicingly pursued 
a " public interest " as firmly per- 
ceived as it was inadequately defined. 

Thorough, painstaking, hones*, 
and capable of flashes of real perce-p- 


ni minted against the British govern- 
ment hy Nil* Indian nationalists. He 


greater pari of his viccrcgnlily. Lin- 
lithgow was faithfully carrying out 

A ^t:..:..o r A :.i j* l: » 


Early envoy fhen knives matter more than men 


mem ny mil* tnuian nattona lists. Ho litligow was faithtully carrying out 
was certainly lucky that the Japanese policies laid down for him by u 
advance got no farther than fmpfial, wartime British government. That he 
hut the way he kept his nerve and his contributed to the making of these 
judgment in particularly trying cir- policies is obvious, but the respon- 


judgment in particularly trying cir- 
cumstances vs as not a matter of luck. 
Linlithgow may have lacked sparkle, 
but not even lii.s most determined 
enemies in the Indian National Con- 
gress could write him off as cither a 
fool or a coward. 

Nevertheless, his record can be 


sibilily for them Was his only in so far 
as he continued to function as 


MICHAEL J. BROWN : 

Itinerant Ambassador : The Life of 
Sir Thomas Roc 

302pp. Lexington ; The University 
Press of Kentucky. S9.95. 


Professor Brown <«, 
aware tlm lhe 
published by sSj* 
c noye4.su, andftsu 
I emselves are 

Ie 8 e * He 4 |« 

unaware that Roe ', . ! 

viceroy. KwiT ivc crilicizeUnlith- h ", HaH ’ SKfe ft W* 

Sow for lack of imagination, we must lhuc ; ,rc L,ghl ]:u&c nu,ral P^nhngs, ^ the North W w 
similarly criticize the whole War conceived as an epitome of our ^ . M( ? w ,l comj 

Cabinet, including Attlee. Indeed, nation's history from Alfred tiho . r ‘, , an J lh( er cl, aptej 
Linlithgow was considerably to the Great t 0 the Union with Scotland, devoiedm *2®* 
left of the man who persuaded him One of these shows Sir Thomas Roe, the Order Irf Jf 111 ® 


,7° pleasure on itietr 

relations with him. One may well ask 

5JTT- whclher to the 1930s and 
i J4tts there was anyone else available 
who would have done conspicuously 
belter. One has to remember, 
moreover, that Linlithgow, originally 
Jppomiled ln 1936. wa-s still ruling 

Iiyi in in 10.19 .... ® 


- ; ^ papers. 

erlheJess, .t is time chat someone 
more professional and Jess commit- 
ted got to work on the Linlithgow 
archives. As Linlithgow is chiefly 


ment, collector of antiquities, and 
champion of the Protestant faith. As 
Professor Brown says, lack of mate- 
rial is no reason for the absence of a 


which do survive, 
intricacies of 
diplomacy, shorn . 
eolour, are earefuHj 
and seem to have a 
will 


a“ rf S “*^¥<05 J-i.-l - no reason for, he SETS. 

hekIlhefo«.hcheUh Kuchami remembered-perhap, unfairly-ia biography. Indeed toe very breadto and seem to 
Indialirma 'Iw 1, W "1 '"i" 1 rul,n * as ro make (he lask of his suceworc S 1 !" ll,e , Cr 'PP? Mission of of Roe, mtcresl, may have acted as him which it 

oum«jhr^il,^L hC '?'!**" tl,e Wavdl and Motintbatlc^noreTffi.' wl " ch h i ,s . now * <!« 1,1 ™" l,v e. and is no doubt n most of his « al 

y hrougn iiib niost dtuigcroiiiS cult tlmn it nwH L aai . r\ » 4 Jjccn olliiiwlly documented in the flisijof Let use of the sjaps in liui€rtu\i Tn 

SrSSSK siigsg > am 


. ... . "umu nccill lo DC 

ripe for finding a biographer outside 
the family. 


Resident’s eye view 


JOHN MARLOWE 
from ci* iii Egypt 
3^pp. Hick. £3 10s. 


Victorian England produced a 
remarkable breed of men who served 
their country with dedication, and 


for Egyptians to pay ; nevertheless. 
Mr. Marlowe adds, Cromer’s real 
contribution was to give them nn 
ordered administration, and a 
nieaihing-.space in which to recover 
from financial entanglement.*. 
AMioiigh the author does a com- 


inibalance js his analysis of the 
Denshwai trial, of which he writes : 


the most iiiisni-kfaciory manner- 
contrary to Professor Brown’s sup- 
position there are numerous clues 
about his activities. Mis connexion 
'villi the early at lairs of the Virginia 
Company is dismissed in :i couple of 
sentences. " Jn the correspondence of 
Roe during his embassy to the 
Ottoman Porte (-1(821 to If, 28) there 


has also 
. wide 

variety is available. w| 
merely five trite poitn 
Roe and four of his 
acquaintances. 

The last few years of] 
are the best part of 
Professor Brown i 
presents the. picture 
Pointed man in 
labouring on to \\\e 


, i > , 7 ' *— ■ ■'•."i iimv - — 

It is unlikely fliaf ihe execution of fl PP* ;:irs ” ie first solid evidence of labouring on to i\w W 
Lnrh ** nlencc \ excessive ami indeed me deep anil lifelong friendship that ubilily in the .service i 1 
SSSST ,he >' wcre * would have «!*»*! between the ambassador and C0U ntrv yet tortured 1 
their country with dedication. : ‘and "'T 0 * 1 '^ . mo . auUlor do « a com- f ™ f rinc0 « .BIJwibcth, the daughter of 0 f the growing gulf b 

iSwa-iSSS e^-ssaas, s*R4-HSfW : *•£&?£ . 

*!te^S*!S? Good jSSJLft" r u “ h#*o oraimd t, ™?y .«cond,t, «m 

nAU (mmn 1 /v i j a. _ . 


li , mey were 

idnurablc In many respect*, heroes 
if iheir lime, as Kipling's works 
: nowr; yet. soniehbw, many were uni- 
; i (tractive. JLbrd Cromer was one of 
; hese. • men. N jcknamed ' ■ Over- 
" by his colleagues, he was 
ope of the last great proconsuls who 
served imperial Britain long and welL 


avilwS SSEi%^ 

desirable in a work of hiirforu ™» and 

Ammo f"®** *** incident and trial were to 


4 -ww.i HLbVI b fj\, X lllll® 

ress came to England in 1603. and 
by 1613 Roo was certainly carrying 
out the first of several missions to 
jry to improve that unfortunate 
lady s circumstances. 

The correspondence to and from 
Koe during Ins embassy iit Constan- 
nople represents the largest pub- 
lished source of his writings, yet 




takingly includes 
and bibliography. Ht 
seems, spent nearly 
studying the primary 
book is bcaudfully 
expensive. It should ' 
gallant, partially - 
attempt to {Ruminate 
work of a man who 
better known. 


[LUIS BORGES i 
I dc Brodlc 

; |a sombrn 

Vires: Emecd. 

tuiS BORGES with 
“UTA GUERRERO i 
i of Imaginary Beings 
nlarged, and Translated by 
homas di Giovanni. 

;a pe. £2 5s. 

jade Brodie is the first book 
dories that Borges has pub- 
ce El Aleph nearly twenty 
He makes no excuse in 
, K for this abstinence from 
nless there is one to be de- 
Jm his leasing acknowledg- 
he young Kipling as a model 
old Borges. In his later 
tag Borges. Kipling was an 
pf labyrinths and anxiety 
ble with Kafkn or Henry 
Irlier he had produced some 
I masterpieces " in a more 
hner. Borges claims to have 
'elUBg in the other direction, 
( ; that in El Informe de 
k n He irflentado, no si con 
a, la redaccidn de cuentos 
No me alrevo a afinmur 
endllos. . 

?ully, the stories in El In- 
t Brodie do not quite live up 
eadful promise: they may 
most part, simpler than the 
orges but they are not trnns- 
and the agnosticism towards 
jmie nature of his own crca- 
which Borges holds looks 
jjth like a preliminary move 
lame of withholding from 
jrhnt he wants them to think 
f themselves. (But how 
Jus of his publishers to have 
Borges’s preface of its 
printed wild remarks on 
>uL“an unforeseen shift 
i-Sfclf anyone could 
-fin? That.) 

ujonty of the eleven stories 
7 °wj* de Brodie carry, as 
nor’s /elle^ending, u refot- 
Hpr °*Vii source. Th'oy are 
»ln« the »c° 
Son figures as a first episode 

BZiK pr ! ntetJ : The stories 
( K-° nnrralor before 
j. ‘.Borges counts on 
5®. allenaJl0 D effect to dis- 

miSI!S?' of his sfory * as 

emphasize to what extent It 

Red h! h £ or i m 5 * Brodle is 
g£ jy r emhijton that with 
^c«s ve telling a story 

mi mbroidered or 

JS lel,er - concerned with 
use of his temporary 
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ownership of it. The story itself may 
have begun as a private experience 
but with its first transmission it was 
.surrendered to the public world, and 
although the revisions made to it by 
the mouths through which it passes 
may be trivial they arc the one loop- 
hole that Borges leaves for the inclu- 
sion in a literary work of those 
Fashionable dements of style and 
originality. 

The preeminence of an episode 
over its protagonist is made very 
dear in El fnjorme de Brodie and is 
oven, now and again, grasped by Dhe 
protagonists themselves, aware of 
being upstaged by what is happening 
to them. In "El Enouentro ” two 
men who quarrel at a game of poker 
take up knives and fight to the death 
with a dexterity belied by their Ignor- 
ance' of knifemanship. Essentially, it 
is not they who are fighting but the 
weapons, museum pieces once 
wielded by legendary Argentinian 
buffs of the ditelo a cnchillas. This 
is not Borges being fantastic but 
strictly literary, the precedence of 
knife over man being a recognition 
that anecdotes will, if recorded, sur- 
vive their nctors. Borges is richly 
entitled to his claim that he writes 
fiction as a " realist " even if it is hard 
to keep in mind, while reading him, 
what a scrupulous form of realism 
he practises. 

Similar re-enaotments of historical 
or cullurnl episodes crop up so regu- 
larly in El Informe de Brodie that 
they give this set of stories a coher- 
ence lacking in any of Borges’s 
earlier collections. The topos of the 
duel is especially prominent, al- 
though it may be transposed into a 
context where nothing more belli- 
gerent can pass between the adver- 
saries than a demonstration of con- 
flicting attitudes. The most involved 
and, in the psychoanalyst’s sense of 
the word, “ over-determined " story 
of all is called "Guayaquil”, the 
nume of the town in Ecuador 
where there was a historic confron- 
tation between Simdn Bolivar and 
San Murtfn in 1822. 

The confrontation In Borges’s 
story Is between two ncttdemic his- 
torians variously and consistently 
differentiated. They are rivals for 
the privilege of deciphering a newly 
discovered letter by Bolivar which 
may or may not disclose what passed 
between him and San Martin when 
they met. The narrator’s opponent 
is a Jewish refugee from Europe who 
stands for the mastery of persons 
over events and whose features are, 
to the narrator’s mind, trop meubli . 
The narrator himself is a native South 
American and heroically . bookish. 
The meeting passes without discern- 
ible crisis but by the end It has been 


settled, tacitly, that it is the other 
historian who will go to read Ihe 
letter: there has been a replay of San 
Marlin’s renunciation of ambition at 
Guayaquil, down to the crucial de- 
tail that neither renunciation has yet 
been explained. 

It is, however, the shrinking 
Borges-flgurc who has supplied this 
account of the scholars’ duel, not the 
man of action, handicapped, as a fic- 
tional character, by his involvement 
with the excessive furniture of the 
phenomenal world. " Guayaquil ” 
is itself a replica of Bolivar’s letter 
and the testament of the man who 
won, inviting sedentary decipher- 
ment by yet a third generation: the 
reader. This story embodies, in a 
blindingly ingenious scheme, the vic- 
tory of Borges’s “ realism ” over the 
deceits of whnt is commonly known 
ns " realism " by looser literary 
theorists. 

In Ihe preface to El Informe de 
Brodie. Borges gives his support, not 
for the first time, to an inspirational 
theory of literary composition and 
dissents from the fanciful rational- 
ism of Poe, who believed that the 
writer could calculate backwards 
from the effect he wanted to pro- 
duce to the linguistic signs for 
producing it. There is. one need 
hardly say, no sign whatsoever of 
any inspiration in Borges’s new 
stories, but there is, in a story like 
"Guayaquil”, reassuring proof of 
this intellectual man’s continuing 
faith in contrivance and in the need 
always to leave room between what 
is unique— life— and the generic 
means of recalling it— language. 

Elogio de la somhra, which was 
published in 1969, contains a number 
of recent poems (ns well as one or 
two that look as though they might 
date back some way) and a few brief 
bits of prose. Borges does not use 
verse so that he can break with the 
frugal habits of his prose. He may 
once have made free with the images 
and traded as a lyricist, but he lias 
long beep so distrustful o£ ostenta- 
tion that fib believes the only good 
metaphor Is a dead one. A good 
many of the poems in Elogio de la 
sonibra, his fifth book of verse, are 
lapidary thlnk-<pleccs, built on pro- 
positions familiar from the stories 
and essays. Others, notably two or 
three concerned with Israel and tho 
Six Days’ War, are personal but very 
discreet, Others still are exercises in 
borrowed styles : Whitman, the Rub- 
aiyat, the milonga. The tltle-poera 
itself, which comes at the end of the 
book. Is a brave example of the way 
Borges interprets old age and Mino- 
ness as auxiliary to the beliefs 
he has long hold about the writer’s 
specific .need to escape materiality. 


It is perhaps easier to warm to 
Borges’s theory of poetiy than to 
the poems themselves. Ver.se, for 
him. is a mode of writing which, 
with iLs rhythmic and ijpogi aphical 
regimen, nsks for a " poetic 
emotion ’’ from the reader. To trust 
in so absolute a formulism is surely 
rather hazardous, since it is reminis- 
cent of the -behaviourist who can 
make his dogs -salivate whether or 
not he means tu feed them. JLi.s, nn 
any case, unsettling to read the cool, 
guarded poems in Elogio tie la 
somhra on these terms, and fairer to 
Borges to ask that the poetic emotion 
be replaced in the poet, to whom 
these themes must be assumed to be 
precious in ways he is seldom pre- 
pared to discuss openly. 

In one prose-piece in Elogio de la 
somhra. Borges writes, memorably, 
that he is prouder of what he has read 
than of whnt he has written, nnd he 
goes on : 

Quicro ser record ado mcnos como 
poeta quo como amigo; que alguien 
repita unit cadencia de Dunbar o de 
Frost o del hombre que vlo en la 
meclianoche cl drbol que sangra, la 
Cruz, y piense que por primers vcz la 
oy6 de mis labios. . . . 

To feel like this is almost to raise 
librarianship to an ethic, but it is a 
credo which makes The Book of 
Imaginary Beings a highly charac- 
teristic concept for Borges, however 
marginal the rewards of reading it. 
This good translation has been made 
from the second (1967) edition of a 
book first published ten yenrs earlier 
in Mexico as the Manual de zoologla 
fanlihllca, with revisions nnd some 
brand-new additions. 

The Book of Imaginary Beings is 
a bestiary of invented animals, a few 
■ of them personal and literary, the 
great majority the property of a race, 
religion or culture. It is a rare cele- 
bration of the teratogenic facility of 
Ihe imagination, even if some of the 
entries— those from C. S. Lewis are 



beasts are famous for their vary 
subtle functions rather (ban their 
looks, whecefts nearer home it is the 
often naive hybridization of (wo or . 
more known creatures into unknown 
ones that seems to dominate. 

The Book of Imaginary Beings is 
good to have because : it has been , 
compiled with affection, wit and 
courtesy and neatly exemplifies 
Borges’s expressed y\o\v that erudi- 
tion is a contemporary form of 
fantasy. It is irritating all the some . 
that this slight work should have, 
preceded. into EngUsh so much of 
Borges’s more substantial writing. 
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Anne of Denmark 
236pp. Longman. £2 10*. 
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It is an open question whether the 
materials for a life of Anne of Den- 
mark, the wife of James f, are really 
sufficient for a full-length biography. 

k s w «m* Mtss Carleion Williams uses such Ciri 

,«r* war* of ; sources ns arc available to good effect, f raiment 5 these 

; races intakes ^ . An " c V childhood and her equal. She is upd,® 

Sl,0W y °H h i n ““-ff?"" Danish royal SM'AnMhf 
: rf cSv aia ^ «**•*«"« JI0»ru> been described vhq has already de^ 
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ent simplicity, actual intricacy, con- 
versational tqne, delicate placing of 
apparently artless words. In every- 
thing there is the same gentle detach- 
ment that makes Mai dev I donumd- 


haw,.' . . • . .... ment that makes Mai devl domand - 

« undonbledly/thc «rmf (Never muBt you ask me) so 
writer - in'! good a title for. this cotiection of short • 
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incidents In ter past, about bodks, 
teS m o f ; plays, films, places seen,, about a»i-! 

8 , SL D YP r, ?i i - : tet the tudes tp old, age, pr to politics ; about 
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GIORGIO MANGANELLI t 

Nuovo commento 

155pp. Turin: Einaudi. L.1'800. 

It is difficult to define the kind of 
literary pleasure and stimulus that 
bbok aff or d 8 

mentary” from what Ihe commen- 
tary; is about. But, far from consti- 
tuting a weakness, these difficulties 
ooQSftitute g. measure of .tfa techni- 
cal, linguistic: and organizational 
novelty of Npovo comment?. 
Irony, aitegory and satire offset the 
apparently cold :and formal , fafhde 1 
of 1 ManganeBi’s - half-phfibsophieftlv 
half-autoblographlcal ; commentary 
on a text which is not only hon- 
exlsteptj but mridcbj as, the nature of 
the comment shows, coqH never 
have existed. ped&Dtry and erudition 
are held up td ridlcde in' a most 
pedantic and orudite manner, philol- 
ogy .in a most, philological manner, 
and ’ Uterature in : a - highly., literary 
manner. ; Yet; .riianfhg ibrdugh » ; lb« 
book ibpre is ' 1 ateb i a sense, . of 
" maidy .moral : fervour V, pmbqdled 
in , phrases , like, " prostitutes like 
madonna*, in, pious blind alleya*' qr 
* the skjw :death of the; ver^ the 
malarial of , thq ddjepjlve, 1 the,, para- 
lysis of a future ^.Whjeil. recur.eaflh 
time 'with iijjresb impact! : • ; ... y . : ^, 
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Thus tire - commentary is . both 
singularly abstract -.and .relentlessly 
pertinent According to the author, 
Indeed. . It poses a serious tb rent . to 
the existence, of the. " text " itself, so 
that here the ; text as actually de-. 
voiired by thO cbmmehtary. And-.as 
If to . enrich— of ; , aggravate— the 
. afawdy ;; complex jaj^ra of afiegori- y 
cal significance as well as the nature 
of the link between the supposed 
‘ text .and. the commentary, we are 
told not to, exaggerate. "the degree, 
of intimacy - binding the ‘author arid,; 
the text? supposing that they both: 

,irhe- Eutdbiogra^hlcal iiaijpedt ' !-of 
Nitovo commento comes out In '.the 
latter vpaft Of; the book,, but even 
there it is penrieated by Maogaoetii’s . 

. obsession with the fundamental fm- 
. pgftance pf language and .linguistic 
■ invention as the ooiy ultimate real- 
- nj; i Nothing' . exists , ’ outside • ten- 
; guago-rit- Is language thal aives fife 
-. and substance - to any' objecl: or . 
: concept;, whatsoever- Tbwhrds . the : 
end. of tfie'<bbpk we are told tii 11 ^ 
’’ nothingness, and the text i j ' , ' 
‘ should be regarded v as ope and the 
. same thing coinciding gt each and 
ever y poi pt;,. M l’. Ho waver, text' dr.'. 
;: -.j nb text, theije arf passages In 'Nuoyo 
■ . cowinento ot sL real ;crea(iye and ' 
r < liiei^ryorigiijaltty.,' ■ : . 
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JULIAN BECKER 

The Union 

The second volume of an 
important trilogy presenting □ 
superb and comprehensive 
study of present-day South 
Africa. Its dramatic power is 
even more remarkable than 
that of its predecessor 
The Keep. 

£175f35s 

ANNA CLARKE , 

A Mind to Murder 

A serious and utterly 
convincing study of the seeds 
and inexorable growth of e 
crime. This is a distinguished, 
often frightening mystery in 
which the twists are always 
unexpected, always credible. 
£150/ 30s 

H. C. BALDRY 

The Greek 
Tragic Theatre 

Ancient Culture & 
Society series 



In this Introduction tb Greek 
T ragedy Professor Baldry . 
discusses the plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides age Inst the 
background of their original 
setting. The book concludes 
with an account of the iater 
decline of tragedy, 

£1 -50130s •' 
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ROBERT I. ROTBERG 

Joseph Thomson 


of Africa 

The first full biography of a 
man who, in his relentless ■, 
sea roh .for Africa and hla own 
destinV, ranks. with . 
Livingstone as one of the 
greatest Victorian explorers. 
£3’16/63s 
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ALAN BOLD 

A Pint of Bitter 

; With admirable translations 
from Beaudelaire, Mqllarme, 
Verhaeren and others, Aten 
Bold's new volume contains 
spme of his most vigorous 
v and disciplined original work 
^sardonic, rduientijc; : 

, visionary ordown-to-earth. 
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. prefer i> usually taken to have .stood 
une where between the abstraction 
«id rationalism of the Gentian 
nljghrentncni, against which he 
-ry effectively rebelled, and 
Ham; inn's anti-scientific irraiionsiJ- 
■’01. with which Herder is alt too 
often supposed to have sympathized. 
Dr. Nisbet depicts him not only as a 
philosopher funding between ex- 
i re me v- -one might almost say ns a 
-ohizophrenie, constantly trying to 
reconcile incoinpHtJbles---but as a 
precursor of Goethe and -Schiller in 
their belief that scientific pursuits 
need, not exclude aesthetic sensibili- 
ties and the proper development of 
the individual, society, or the stale. 
Herder lived at a lime of growing 
disillusionment with the notion thin 
Ihc universe was nothing but a 
• machine, a time when, with the rise 
of Ihc bru logical sciences, teleologi- 
cal models of nature were for many 
Romantics a first step on the road to 
mysticism. 

Herder's most important contribu- 
tion to -the metaphysics of the time 
i was not his obsession with the 
die hot oniy of synthesis and analysis, 
and their categories, but his concept 
of Kraft, a universal force which was , 
supposed to comprehend Midi phe- ; 
nonicna as electricity, magnetism, | 
and gravitation, syhilc hovering in i 
status between a n inammato causal e 
agency and a personified , in d inteili- s 
gent agency. The ambition was laud- e 
awe, the execution of that ambition r 
fnept, if -we are to judge Ivim in terms 
of scientific success. And if not ? As a n 
philosopher, as even Dr. Nisbel sick- p 


now ledges. Ins •' desire to reconcile 
Is- opposites reveals itself in ;i discon- 
certing love of compromise, which 
frequently generates ambiguity, para- 
doxes, and even out right contradic- 
tions in his writings 
Again, it is not so much tlio 
contradictions in his philosophy 
Clt which scciil to he its most serious 
blemish, as its relative failure to 
— achieve its ends, as for in si; nice in the 
d analysis of the Kriifte of history, the 
n social sciences, and art-let alone 
n those # of nature. It was easy to 
e maintain that Kraft is the nieeting- 
d point of matter and .spirit, but it was 
beyond Herder’s powers to show that 
a anything followed from this supposi- 

■ lion beyond what he or others chose 
i to follow. Dr. Nisbel admits that 

■ from He lifer's metaphysiical monism 
i "a host of contrived and pseud o- 
1 scientific theories” arose, all *‘fni 

too speculative to be even compared 
with those of present-day science"; 
but he finds in the pattern of 
Herder s thought something common 
to the monism of the mystic and to 
the " monism ” which provides the 
scientist with a unitary explanation. 

The analogy between the two i 
monisms ” is somewhat forced, for i 
a synthesis achieved at the expense of i 
vagueness and conceptual imprecision i 
is not comparable with programmes t 
of unification within the natural I 
sciences, or a-l least not with the best i 
of them. Who could take seriously 1 
a man who in ! 769 spoke of planctnry j 
intelligences with rs much abandon r 
as pseudo -Dionysius had done more r 
than 1,000 years before ? ft was one i| 
dung to find charm in Kepler’s p 
animistic conception of gravitation, u 
but another to throw to the winds the 
in finitely more powerful Newtonian li 
conception, which had achieved a si 
synthesis far les* spurious than Herd- n 
cr.s purely verbal mysticism, or ci 
rnmer occultism. w 

In hiolugy and psychology there is oi 
more of a case for Herder, but bi 
precious little which could nut be al 
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Looking for a meaning 
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ile made with more justification for 
in- Albrecht von Haller, so often his 
ch model. Massing beyond the special 
a- sciences. Dr. Nisbel claims that the 
ic- Kraft concept ha.s a methodological 
value “ purely as a means of syn- 
10 thesis The temptation is to say that 
iy ho has gone too fur, and has forgol- 
is ten that what explains everything 
o explains nothing, except trivially. 
ie Likening the role of the force concept 
iC *n traditional physics with that of 
ie Kraft in Herder's thought, however, 
o both are lure said to be alike in 
[■ having “ no explanatory power what- 
s soever "--which is cryptic, to any the 
.1 least. 

Herder claimed to solve the prob- 

0 lent of perception by stipulating an 
t Analogic between the inner Kraft of 

1 the perceiving subject and the Kriifte 
■ or the perceived world. God, on 

occasion . was said to effect Hie 
I parallelism of Kriifte in some way, 
but there were also many other 
suggestions, as that there is an After 
i which provides the nexus between 
perceivcr and perceived. To List the 
many alternatives is to underscore 
the butterfly quality of Herder’s 
metaphysical writings. If he had 
offered _ criteria of metaphysical 
acceptability, he might have been 
more easily forgiven the multiplicity 
of his •* solutions ”, He believed that 
the mind imposed an a priori order 
on disordered nature ; but there is 
little evidence that his own mind did 
anything of the sort when it came to 
metaphysics. As Dr. Nisbel wistfully 
rema rks : “ 1 oo many cri t ics a vsu me ; 
ihai Herders thought is for.the most s 
part logically integrated; its very i 
essence is its discontinuity."- i 

Herder's surest insights into scien- i 
Ulic methodology are probably best 
seen in his writings on the an. i logical 
method, fn connexion wiih this, his i 
conflict with Kant is of great interest, 
with lus emphasis on the importance 
of environment and function in 
biology, rather than on structure * 
alone. On teleology he took a more / 


r cautious stance than most of his 
s contemporaries, and finally rejected 
I ihc idea. Ho espoused holism, the 
; ‘“ 5C,rine l| im lh« .significant units of 
I ine world are more than Ihc sum of 
tlieir parts and even of the relations 
i between them ; and, thinking that the 
organism is the prototype of all 
l dynamic wholes, he believed that any 
process to which the organism anu- 
ogy was correctly applied must 
I ol low a cycle of growth, l ie .saw the 
importance of physiology, for aesth- 
etics in particular, but his knowledge 
of irathejn.itics was too elementary 
to allow him to anticipate Helmholtz 
m any serious way. 

n .T, he ^J' sl P J,l 't of lienler ami the 
Philosophy anti History of Science 
which is also reproduced without 
change as U enter ami Scientific 
•J^mht is concerned with Herder’s 
philosophy and tlieorv of science It 
is scarcely more than half the length 
of the remainder, but its favoured 
S2J2 J* presumably a result of the 
mi hVi 4181 lhe history of scientific 

hki.s?v N nf S ? 10r i T 1 P or,am lh «n the 
histoiy of detailed theories and re- 

miWs, since the JaLtcr acquire signif- 
icance only through the former Hut 
since Herder’s wild speculations are 
“• nn 1,10 firo,J,K,s Hurt lie 

laaed our own "muss of exact 

D^NkS al ?'- u,c 1 ncc "' il sccm * Ihm 

conrei S • ,Ude lo L he /orni and 
content of science is an- bivalent. 

in the section on Herder's detailed , 

le . mpll, . llon to pliice him 

r . h !* " a!l ,he ' v «ke r , I 

and the style of the book is pronor- 

Monaiely relaxed. There are fewer i 
occasions to make out a case for i 
Herder the metaphysician : most of 1 
toe lime he is seen simply as an i 




! m l^l led tial vlimu| ^; 

f - ct ? a,n,y mouMbj: 
physical precuruC 
how they bcgin i<>2 

; . hf,L ‘heoncs m util*: 
immersed. |fi s Kr $ 
an unsuspected di£ 
wv findl 

dial tile progress of 
would reinstate asirtb 
historical changes m3 
due to similar unknom 
'ns within ihcatmotpte 
.Hike the best Gh 3 
oi his day. Herder 

about everything, aAW 
logical sciences werey 
when he is surveyed n h 
scc his peculiar miyj 
and naturalistic views J 
of Being in general u<| 
Man in Nature mpai 
was apparently first 
“protoplasm” will v 
historians of biology^ 
of interests was enom* 
trying to do justice toll 
Nisbet unintentionally £ 
a feeling of Herder’s % 
this is probably all tot 
outline of Herder’s frq 
given not in the gw 
detail but at least i.j 
judicious balance titanic 
hitherto. Kant’s influn 
and his influence oaC 
clearer than ever ; and k 
has- at last hecn pat inti 
IHjrspective. Nor only b 
B aedeker but also as 
Romantic intellectual b 
Nisbet s work wiH undo! 
itself u large academicW 
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ILHAM OILMAN imd 
P. Z. PHILLIPS ; 

..Sense Rod Delusion ' 

135pp. Rout| edge and Kegiin PuuJ. 
30 b.. : 

Sense anti Decision k oho of the long 
..series entitled “Studies In Philo- 
sopWwh Psychology V, edited by 
f ’ ^ HoJIatid; Thp series- comninis 
book? o£ varying seriotumcM 'and - 
weigh!, but this' must surely be ope 
<* to* oddest- It is concerned with q 
subject which is* fashionable, though 
f™» is not meant to be a point against 
,t: Tyere is a fairly vocnl and inteiRi- 
^nt.body of philosophers who think . 
that j moral philosophy ought to be 
more ipteresfing, thicker, less limpid' 
,and rigorous than it hag been for the 
past .twenty years, or s6. . They are 
prt^ared to concern themselves, not 
win ifie. language of morals, nor with 
^ rektion- between. *' ought ” and 
. »- hut with the whole texture of 
* fc ’ Wl Jh sudh problems, ha- the” 
powibijity Of .sincerity- or with the 
meam ng .of fife as a whole . 

It is witji just these .questions that * 


the present au-lhors arc concerned. 
They siarl by raising the question of 
what tl means to seek, or full to find, 
n meaning in one's fife ; «nd they 
move from this to the topic of 
kinetics of .self-deception. These are 
Kierkogaardr.in questions, and of 
great i merest not oniy to modish 
philosophers but lo the world at 
jWge. The -style pjp the book, how- 
ever, scarcely, matches die depOi of 

“ b J«^»WBr. The BMtboiii leH 
us that the book. SirOse out of 
convmations and discussions with 
one another, by means of which they 

SjJ ,5® nie i& and defend 

tiiwr views. The form in which they 
have presented ibis progress is m 
alternate chapters wllien Pirat by 

b y * e ofher, wllh few 
exphCrt references to each otherV 
vgunrents. but with a contain over- 
»p of topics and iurgumasts, R is 
wrtwmly possible to Imce the course 
of the conversation as one moves 
from one chapter to the next. But 
P^wps a more coherent and 
hhve, lent 

weight to the conclusions. There is a 

repetition, and n 'ureai 1 


mu-prising inicrprrtutiona of some of 
ills words. 

One of the chu piers is in the form 
or a dialogue between three dassi- 
ca«y named persons—* dialogue 
wHhin a dialogue. This is a philo- 
sophical form which hardly ever 
comes off in modern books. Even in 
Plato one often wishes that the 

- COt,W i ** Presented 
s^atght. U (s peculiarly absurd to 
nave a dialogue coutainlog footnotes 
whtoh say; “I owe this point to 
Professor X." Who owes the point, 
the author or the fictional speaker 7 

But wfth ail Rs faults of naivety 
ftttd dot tineas. Sense and Delusion is 
ai> extremely readable book. Why is 
U ? Perhaps the answer lies in the fact 
that a, great part of li js devoted to 
the analysis of the characters, and 
the degrees of self-deception prac- 
tised by .Certain characters jn the 
writings of Tofetoy: The 'question of 
the 1 q$s o| meaning in q person's Jlfe 
n examined in refeoion to the 
^ rv «n Hyich in 






^ t,udedflc i,nd Kcgun Paul. 

Pblliisiiphv and iluiuuu Nature 
£2 U f5s HmWcr und YtoughUm. 

When Kathleen Noli went tip to 
Oxford at the end of the 1920s with 
an English Exhibition and switched 
fin accordance with a premeditated 
pin n J to it school that enabled her 
to rend philosophy, she was fold by 
her tutor; " Elhlci is out, only logic 
and epistemology are any good now- 
udays. As that tutor's only published 
philosophical work has been in the 
IleW or ethics, the remark was pro- 
bably a dig at hi.s contemporaries; 
but it was received with all (he seri- 
ousness of the young "soul in (he 
quad -for Miss Not! is the epony- 
mous hero of the chapter which gives 
a title lo one of ihesc books, and it has 
nothing to do, as at least one render 
initially suspected, with "The syca- 
more tree, that continues to be, when 
(here's no one about in the quad 
Philosophers arc normally reticent 
about themselves, and these few 
glimpses of Miss Notts formation 
are illuminating. At Oxford she de- 
voted herself to writing, like Dio- 
Laertius of old, lives of the 
philosophers, and was cncounmcd 


intellectual iritiobiogr^ 
there an; enoiigi g/imjhe 
leHcotue^ devefopnmi " 
the hope that she wm 
one. What does entn 
inlellcotual likes andilii 
lariy the toWcr. /Vid 
Human Nature, the four 
Siq-s. ■; Twentiotii Ccnwi 
. • ten connected 

written account of her; 
main problems in which 
eyed, and could served 
tiNtameni . A Soul In * 
more 'In the nature d 
different subieots. and 
certain a mourn of tfitf 
cisni which has bcen.afw 
her main activity. Sks 
more in the oW traiM* 
contemporary dvkikeo. k 
is a beirayal of the phi 1 * - 
to confine It to ci 
definition, to logic and 
Philosophy really i* 1 
ideas and affairs, r 
about vtatemeotfi on 
affairs. Furthermore * 
believe that philosophy 


vitvwui.iucu 

a U«t R G Colling- 


• mw iiVBkiiivaivt (■■ 

■' philosophical hara*J [in 
AB this Is very 
saying: but. human 
«hat R is and fotw 
concrete more than # 
probably her comment 
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h, ,, decade has pussed 
^ ( P. Mum gave the 
il ( .ci l lire J'l Cambridge 
* tl tn res and the 

I a performance 
hlishcd form 
ith of F. R. 
inond lecture 
Is ice a few 

Dr. l.cavis’« 
in The Spa Ja- 
ck] ol eorvtrov- 
thc coirespon- 
palter, which I 
i>slly forgotten 
of the 7 .L.S. 

. the subject of 
igh apparently 
II of interest as 
. It is a subject 
comprehensive 
t people have 
ews which are 
letcly expressed 
ithers. however 
. I'hough there 
lions, the essen- 
Jed Lord Snow 
is : are there, as 
o cultures, the 
Flo. which need 
r. or is the vital 
lid, the prior 
the creation 
including lan- 

urpose to be in 
n summarizing 
igonisls, and at 
ly mention that 
ed hint to point 
e average soien- 
r more inwnrd 
hail the literary 
culture. Thus 
vas quite likely 
t n record of 
Symphony, the 
remely unlikely 
Second Law of 
lecdlcss lo say, 
positions of this 
tick, but we may 
he inflicted on 
effeot than his 
sovereignty of 
uf human Inn- 
lie refused to 
oal. of Snow hs 
servant and nov- 
expressed in the 
inuc that assess- 
the controversy 
conducted with 

tough ad homi- 
mow docs not 
hion bis lecture 
h may have 
Is opponents to 
f) The Spectator 
two or three 
tged themselves 
- .was his pub- 
Qinted out that 
s misconceived, 
vere all jn print 
their .tens of 
as Robert Con- 
>se remote days 
a salvo against 
Leavisites were 
ljunch, ranging 
the left to Lord 
. and including 
*i; the pain*? 
timt ineffable 
the press, G: 
Vfany of these 
i«le. not in the 
s himself hi bj® 
^ratUttous-iiBo* 
w cxcfuciaiing- 
4ed fo knock 

anti- Lea vis 
tgo at a literary . 
be* were made; 
y references to 

a PP^use.attd 
T n wdi We 

Spoils, east. I apecu- 
frhy i Lea vis was so 

y^^ubhshef qonfirmed, 
l n , PP^Hdng large 
his R upl,|s and his 
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^. *he; eduoa- 
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The radical 
skinhead 

BY ROY FULLER 

The text of the latest Oxford lecture by the Professor of Poetry 
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reduce it. J dun’t myself see the 
reason for the opposition as being 
contributed to to nny great extent by 
Leavis’s own personality. No doubt 
he is far loo touchy. There is often 
more titan a hint of megojonumiu 
and paranoia on his side of argu- 
ments. The image of the open-neck 
shifted bicyclist in close touch with 
the springs of life is unendcaring to 
the sessile litterateur. Leavis has 
plugged his literary favourites with 
a disc -jockey's single-mindedness, 
though his sympathy has been largely 
closed to developments in imagina- 
tive literature since his own youth. 
But such idiosyncrasies may be found 
in most antisits. The Leavis opposition 
arises from deeper causes, arises in 
fact from the nature of culture in our 
society, which is why it is perennially 
renewed. 

If we ask ourselves, for example, 
why Edith Sitwell intervened in an 
argument about the two cultures, I 
think we can only reply that deep 
down she felt her own art to be 
threatened by the slandards Leavis 
has applied to poetry and by the fine 
of tradition he has found in modern 
poetry. The opposition of Professor 
Bernal, a scientist sympathetic lo the 
communist revolution, despite the 
turns it has taken .behind the Iron 
Curtain, surely came from his feeling 
(hat Ihc Lcnvisile critical method 
might discover deficiencies even iin a 
culture of considerable achievement, 
supported by society at targe. J think 
it is this combination, in the Len vis- 
inn View, of high textual standards 
and a strong, however incompletely 
defined, sense of right social conduct 
(hat provokes from the general run of 
men of letters— and front some 
academics, -too— the prejudice. 1 often 
of such an irrational and vehement 
kind (hat one is reminded of simitar 
feelings attached to colour or to 
Jewishness. 

And I think that where. In' the 
Richmond lecture, the susceptibili- 
ties of such people were hit was opt 
at all in Lea vis’s denial of the 
problem of the two cultures but in bis 
questioning -the values of the filerary 
culture as it Is assumed to exist, 
Unlike Snow (whose own conduct in 
the controversy, it must be eropha- ; 
sized, was marked by his typical 
large-minded ness, very far from , 
prejudice of any kind) the opponents , 
of Leavis were mostly not in the least 
concerned healing tiie so-called : 
breach between science and fitera- 
tube, but rather in preserving their 
oWDtjtlappS'in jhe^ufturttl scheme^ 

cSttire of the “heavy" Sunday- 
newspapers, his reference to the sour, 
academic altitude to T,S. Bfiol id the 
1930s— these were wh£l exacerbated 
the broad cultural masses. Form obr . 
society a prpeesy as rigorous Rs any . 
scientific iaw lends, tb make the 
ruling literary culture a middlebrow 
culture however muoh its offers 
and Arbiters see themselves otherwise. 
The mere acceptance of an EHoi, the 
mere exposure of the pretensions of. . 
middlebrow writers of the pp#. don't 
much prevent subsequent; Eli pis from 
b^g- found' indigestible, subsequent 
inidsfitiwows 1 from b&ing haHed ■ as. ; 
: = maateWPte.' mdster-rfoyeHsis; -r 
If may ' be objected dial to a ; 
. considerably degree Leavis k flglyting ; 

battles of the; past, that . jn. . 
recpgfflzipg new caletrt, ii\; makiOg 
k proper, hierarchy of the talent we . 

■ *1 . . iLl.Ui ^...vk:wiu in - 


fened up the culture id the Sunday 
newspapers and they wouldn't have 
been likely lo have had such a chance 
in lhe 1930s. And the tendency lo 
trendiness, the very reflections of the 
changes in literary fashion, do make 
the papers more open than in days o[ 
yore to the acceptance of valid 
experiment and dissident ideology. 
But when such things have been said, 
don't we still find in ihc Sunday 
papers fund the term may also signify 
other periodicals) the constant wrong 
emphases and selections, and the 
kowtowing to other than aesthetic 
standards characteristic of middle- 
brow culture? f think there is no 
doubt that though class, wealth and 
education play a smaller pan in the 
process than formerly, a middlebrow 
establishment is constantly in the 
process of formation, a reef to which 
many stray and originally independ- 
ent organisms come to adhere. I keep 
to the word “ middlebrow " though It 
is unsatisfactory and imprecise. The 
culture of that establishment has 
highbrow and academic attachments. 
But by and large its standards and 
calibre fall short of the best 
the age can confer. Those who 
eater it must find, If their attain- 
ments arc not tailored for it, 
that in some degree and in some 
directions they are pandering to the 
audience envisaged by Ihc culture^ — 
even an such relatively small respects 
as bring riven (he wrong -books tQ 
review, of . having wltiiqe$d' from 
them tiie very books whose reception 
their opinion might render more 
tepid. . . ...... 

The middlebrow 
delusion , , 

I realize thin il can be argued that 
the rather old-fashioned categories of * 
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British Politics & European Unity , . 
Parties, Elites and Pressure 0 roups 
ROBERT J. UEBER ■ 

This is a careftilly dfclailed and ' • ' 
.Illuminating account of the role of 
British policy .toward European : 
unity. In addition. It suggests, a . 
theoretical framework for analysing , 
the influence of organized economic 
I at eq^d pqticy.v- - 

Rural Credit in Western India 
Rural Credit and the Cooperative 
Movement in die Bombiy Presidency,. ■' 
1875-1930 y -• • . 

I, J. CATANACH 
Compares development in three" 
disliiictXinguistle and cultural areds— ; 
Gujarat, MaharaslHra and the • '£ ,j- 
Kerhatakj,:. - :i t . 

Catftorbla: Goth 

■ • - ’.'i . ' i. • '• ■ . ■■■'/ ,h !/ ? 

The Continental Model . >' 

Selected French Critical Essays ,-qn V .< • 
the Seventeenth CepturyMn < • ,r'il 
Enriish.Trahsjition : i s : 

OioVjsed Bditfbnl’i. . - • v • ' 

Edi^dby ; ^^^TEULEDGE aiid. : ; 

Makes, avaijabje: some of- aho-chioif 
workiof those kevehteenthr«enlury . 
French crltiqs who: niost .influenced . - 




middlebrow and highbrow have quite 
changed. Saul Bellow, for example, 
the American novelist, has said that 
simultaneously The writer hns become 
a prominent social figure, while the 
highbrow element in art has been 
absorbed by television, advertising, 
fashion, the movies and the other 
media, and mushed into u meaning- 
less porridge. Thus, though more 
nominal attention is paid to the 
writer, his real influence has been 
reduced. For myself, I think this view 
lias in fact middlebrow tinges. It is 
true that the media today pay a great 
deal of attention to writers and 
artists, making of them characters in 
the endless journalistic soap opera. 
But they urc usually writers nnd 
artiirls of essentially middlebrow 
cast : such interest is never aroused, 
or is quickly lost, jn writers and 
artists of the finest cnlibre.The jour- 
nalism of Norman Mailer is instruc- 
tive in this connexion. Mailer clearly 
expects himself to be .recognized by 
reporters, by the police, by demon- 
strating crowds (though one must 
interpolate here -the significant fact 
that in a poll token during his 
campaign when he ran for mayor in 
New York 60 per cent of the persons 
polled had never heard of him)'. 

. In this expectation he is rarely 
disappointed. But he retains Ihc 
middlebrow delusion that it is 
the quality or his creative work 
that has led to his recognizable 

ence a rt ^ 

ity notorious by tho poputar media, f 
conk think 'that the way of a great ! 
creative talent' has lo nny serious 1 
respect -been made more easy by the 
i fashionable trends of our tlm$. 
Indeed, it seems to me that where the 
trends have been taken (o extremes, 
as ip the United Wittes, It is harder 
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Theodore Dreiser ' . 

Apostle of Nature (Emended 
Edition) ' 

. ROBERT H. ELIAS 
The book shows bow b reiser's 1 
boyhood, education, and newspaper 
experiences prepared him to react ‘ 
as he did when he encountered- the 
work of Balzac atjd of Herbert 1 
Spencer, 

; Connell Cloth 119s. (£5.95) 

Popqr 33s. (£1.65) 

Yeete and the . Beginning of the ‘ 
Irish Reprifthance 1 « V 

PH!LrrL v MARqU& 

A study of the literary tfctivUtcs of • 

W. B. Yeats during the period 
between .1885, when his first’ 
published poetry appeared, and . , 

. 1899, year of th? formol debut of n • 
the Irish literary Themes 
CoroeH aoth^^9 v K4-7p '. A ;. w , 

W^Tj- MacGAFi-Ev ^ . 

Ap iijKisyaRy driajleq pjcfufe of 
contemporary life In a Congolese • 
viitage. r • •• • • 

; paUforriia doth 95 $. (£4,75) ' 

-Afrioan Food Production Systems 
Oases and Theory *■ • . , 

• Edited by PETER- F. M. . ■ 

MjjLQLtGHLlN, - m-.-m: • 
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problems of econdonc. development, . 

'this jot^rdJs<?iplif»ary study dtsckiascs'- - 
the majoy ecoqomie and -sociaL 'I 
problems coafn>ntlrtg ; (nany Afrlban 
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now Ilian il was twenty oi forty years 
ago foi many serious writers .hkI 
artists to ge<l a pniper slmwiug at all. 

Of course, it is the very existence 
nt the establishment I have referred 
to that helps to make Snow’s co nti.pt 
of the two cultures unreal or im- 
nieaninyfitl. 'I here is not just one 
literary culture for the scientist to 
clothe himsclE in to make himself a 
whole man. Scientists in this respect 
ate at the mercy of the men of letters 
who dominate the organs of literary 
opinion, and have no greater likeli- 
hood than other Queen’s subjects of 
gelling their lips from, say, the 
lievieu- than from the Sunday 
Times. Those who sucked in the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics 
with their mother's milk arc just us 
prone as lhe scientifically ignojanf 
lo believe in literary myths. 

Lcnvis's invocation, therefore, ol a 
prior cultural achievement must’ be 
of enormous appeal lo those,.' like 
myself, who may be though I to be 
literary snobs. However much l feel 
myself compelled to agree with his 
judicious critics fnitcl there arc some) 
when his faults arc listed (and some 
of them I listed earlier myself), on re- 
reading him 1 start assenting again 
and again out of my deepest convic- 
tions. Certainly it Is not possible, 
without condemning oneself to 
Leuvisls harshness, to judge the 
literature created by one’s con- 
temporaries by the standards of the 
literature that has survived from 
the past. On the other hand, 
it seems to mo that the natural, 
in-built indulgence one must show to 
those creators who are grappling with 
the problems and phenomena of our 
Lime is enough to enable one lo 
admit as valid and good sufficient of 
present-day art. No special or extra- 
neous standards are required in this 
field. Stravinsky, whose literary bril- 
liance hns comprised some wise as 
well as many siMy sayings, put the 
point about music in a characteristi- 
cally extreme way : 

Oon- temp : "wiih the times ”, Con- 
temp music is the most interesting music 
that has^ever been written, and, tbfl 
'• ' j* fhe mos* |tf . . 
mOfflC 'Tiwtory; ft riinvre hns bean. 
Nearly. all con-temp music Is bad, too, ■ 1 
. and so wns it ever. 

But (he Interest and excilcntenl to. he ' ; 
found in Jievv art. jf I! is not lo be 
■ more- King's Road (pr Little Olarcn- •. 
don Street) swooning over fresh 
fashions, must surely be accompan- 
ied by sharp dlsori mlnatida-— a d»* 
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tfteir 'roots Iq the Ideas of Rousseau ’ 
and the French Revolution. ' ! ; " 
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crimination in f;ivl w hicJi ought to 
be even more violent l linn the dis- 
crimination employed in relation to 
art of the p;ist. Admirers of <ieurgc 
Eliot may .idmit »ome virtue in 
Trollope : admirers of Sylvia J*Ialh 
will admit virtue in Anne Seaton at 
their peril, The health, indeed, of any 
literary period may he foil to depend 
on ihe amount of (he discrimination 
It exercises. Looking hack, for exam- 
ple, to so recent a period as the 1 930s 
one recalls that however undifferen- 
tiated it may now appear it was in 
fact particularly an epoch when 
” the rank of every poet was 
well-known " and not only that 
but a time when every poet was 
tabbed with a tendency, a /ale. 
Moreover, many of Inc rigor- 
ous judgments then made are 
being supported by time : for in- 
stance, that Stephen Spender was 
wrong to (urn buck, as he said in his 
foreword to u collection published in 
19.19, "t-o ft kind of writing which is 
more personal 11 ; that in the in id- 
19 JOs Louis MacNeice was writing in 
a style which raised him above all 
the then new poets except Auden. 

[ do not seem to find among the 
young now sufficient literary dis- 
crimination. Undoubtedly they have 
their favourites but this is more akin 
to picking the coconut wheels from a 
bag of liquorice affiants than judging 
the nutriment of the whole, k is here 
that Lea vis ought to be of the greatest 
vnhic. As a textual critic he is by no 
means infallible (and on n subsequent 
occasion [ hope to glance at this side 
of his work). I suppose dose atten- 
tion to contemporary texts is what « 
most needed to sort out pon-sfcill 
from skill, the phoney from (he 
gonuine, the incoherent from -Ihe 
complicated, though in the present 
Atmosphere of literary creativity J do 
not see much prospect of tfii* being 
done in nay influential way. But 
Lea vis as a moral critic is particulurly 
persuasive, and -it is precisely in dial, 
field that one might be sanguine 
about Jus influence exerting itself 
poiong young writers and readers. 
Some of the most tcljing .passages ill 
his Richmond and subsequent lec- 


wiuch lie so eloquently expresses, and though hi'* fruslrjii 
which he often augmcnis by jnvok- liumijiulion*. there 
ing the fiction nnd criticism of 13. H. the life a bed _ of 
Lawrence. Undoubtedly ihere is a must judge him 
sense in which we can understand considered, in ren 
Leavis in this. Lawrence was a commitment. The 
literary artist and a human being of milmcnl lo literary 
extra ordinary sensitivity and creative room lo inanocin 
facility. His response to the world of from which lie con 
nature and liis delineation of human the valuable books < 
relations is something recognizable as English verse and I- 
worthy of emulation. But his eleva- also integrate into 
rion in Lea vis’s thought to the then still- misjudged 
position of final arbiter gives cause and Pound, 
far unease. On Ihe preliminary point Indeed, as early 
of .style, 1 think a good deal of himself anticipated 
Lawrence would be rejected by muny accuracy the advaot 
and not merely by those who, like cally uncommitted | 
myself, began in adolescence with a in a Scrutiny aria 
blind love affair with the work, and. Shakespearian title 
having fallen out of love, have never King. Bezonian ? ’ 
really been able to look at it again Leavis quotes effeo 
with the required dtopassion. Then in sky's Literature r 
the terms in which the problems of - The proletariat <u 
society have been presented in our the purpose of doini 
time — and Lawrence’s rime— polit- culture and to maki 
ienl terms, above all, he is not a culture.” Leavis’s i 
reliable guide. The movements of his though Trotsky ** 
thought here (when his thought necessary means to 
dwells on the maLter) arc too fre- tion is to maintain 
qiicnily in the direction of elite knows that " huma 
an thorktiriaiv control, and this side of present somethin] 
him is made all the more sinister by bourgeois culture 
the tm scientific nonsense he some- realize “ the del leak 
times talked about blood and guts that 'human culti 
and race. l eiivis is UmI 


bis Richmond and subsequent lee- revolutionary library criticism. It’s 
lures concern the vulgarity of.loteii-. worth. raeaWng than in 1933, some 
tfon behind, the vulgarity in oxpres- lime after The Calendar censed publi- 
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Revolution 
or criticism ? 

I don't quite know where Leavis 
would have been without Lawrence. 
It's Inlercjsting that Leavis took up 
the cause of literary standards just 
when that remarkable magazine The 
Calendar of Modern Letters was 
laying them clown by disappearing 
from the scene, ft wasn't merely lack 
of support that caused The Calendar 
to fold. Towards -the end of rise 1 920s 
Edgell Rickword, and others asso- 
ciated with it, moved towards a 
position where they conceived that 
revolutionary politics was a more 
urgent and. relevant activity than 
revolutionary lltprary criticism. It's 
worth recalling the# in 1933, some 


sion of, middlebrow culture. It « nn 
extraordinary thing, bowser, [Jia( 
though in the lecture room and the 
tutorial die yoUng »nny assent to a 
discipline thkL abhors the cliche, left 
to meir owin' devices they miiy iveH 
become clicHd-mastcrs, their : own 
■ creaMve work, foflotvlflg ihe current 
second’ rate, their edtoorkil ami jour- 
nnHstic • work copying Ihe pipers 
' vlaWe in the commercial world dr at 
best prefiguring such papers of the 
: future, One might' aspect the young, 
for example', to oscliow « h«t most 
. vulgar of all ways of attempting to 
give interest and significance to 
• Ktfitotrite ami art — pornography. But 
this is not always so. Pornography is 
by no means an exclusively infantile 
; disease, but Us spores, floating Across 
Hie. -Atlantic, have, found a fertile 
r breeding. .ground, in some young 
W Piters, even poets, - 
;. J apo|re earlw of something incom- 
: ; plrtely defined at the heart of Leav- 
fc’s hpHbfs.' It Is to' do- with that 
ultimate . appeal to 1 “ the human V 


cation. Leavis wrote -the introduction 
to n volume of selections from its 
critical pugL-s. There he asked himself 
whether The Calendar ’s profound 
anxiety about a moribund literary 
tradition didn’t condemn itself sis 
patently futile. .Shouldn’t so deep a 
concern occupy It. self instead with 
fundamentals? In other words, 
shouldn’t an editor an serious ux kick- 
word devote himself to the regenera- 
tion of society, rather than the 
.regeneration of literature ? Leavis 
answered; th?so questions in the 
negative, as now we can anticipate he 
would. It gives a measure of the 
difficulties of a serious artist in a 
commercial society to .'contemplate 
the careers of LcaWs and of Rick- 
word since that time. Rickword 
became a Marxist and, though he 
was behind 'two subsequent maga- 
zines of quite 1 wide readership, Left 
Rtfv/eji* und Our Time, he never 
again occupied a really influential 
critical place. Leavis was luckier in 
being - in the academic world. 






though hi** frustrations and, indeed, 
humiliations there far from made 
the life a bed of roses. And we 
must judge him wise, all things 
considered, in renouncing political 
commitment. The alternative com- 
mitment to literary values gave hint 
room to manoeuvre, a viewpoint 
from which lie could not only write 
the valuable books on the tradition of 
English verse and English fiction, but 
also integrate into the tradition the 
then still-misjudged poetry of Eliot 
and Pound. 

Indeed, as early as 1932 Leavis 
himself anticipated with remarkable 
accuracy the advantages of his politi- 
cally uncommitted position. This was 
in a Scrutiny article with Ihe apt 
Shakespearian title " Under Which 
King. Bezonian ? " In this piece 
Leavis quotes effectively from Trot- 
sky's Literature and Revolution : 
'■ The proletariat acquires power for 
ihe purpose of doing away with class 
culture and to make way for human 
culture.” Leavis’s comment is that 
though Trotsky " insists Lhal the 
necessary means to this consumma- 
tion Is lo maintain continuity ” and 
knows that “ human culture '* i* at 
present something covered by 
" bourgeois culture ", lie does not 
realize “ the delicate organic growth 
that 'human culture’ is”. And 
so Leavis is led to bis main 
point . which is (he necessity not 
only for the preservation of 
culture but also for its development, 
independent of any economic, tech- 
nical or social system. Tor Leavis 
sees culture in an industrial society as 
being no more than an empty Well- 
sian utopia or American dream 
unless -there is. here and now, *’ a 
concerted and sustained effort to 
perpetuate it, in spile of the economic 
process, the -triumphs of engineering 
and die Conquest of Happiness, a.s 
something with its own momentum 
and life, more and more autonomous 
and self -subs istent ", 

This, in the early 1930a, seemed to 
the Left a needlessly frail and imprac- 
tical programme. I'o many, at tills 
present time, It irony scrap a counsel 
of despair, -the condemnation of 
culture to the scattered monasteries 
of a dark age. Anil I am aware of. 
and to a great degree sympathize with, 
the view of I isivix taken by Perry 
Anderson or tile New Left, that his 
arguments are circular and idealistic 
(see New Left Review, No. 5(1. July- 
Auguvt, 1968). Bui it has to be noted 
that nearly forty year* have gone by 
during which Leavis has. despite all 
I've Maid, enlarged his influence and 
the application of his principles, 
while, many i with rimre fundamental 
or doctrinaire notions have tergiver- 
sated or given up the ghost or found 
themselves in ultor isolation. Even by 
1940. in another Scrutiny article called 
" Retrospect of a Decade ”, Leavis 
was able to xay, with justification, 
that the importance of the function 
Scrutiny modestly existed to serve 
was generally granted, that the his- 
tory of the decade justified the 
intentions with which M was started, a 
vital part of those irtten lions being 
to stand for the human, tradition us 
something to be fostered apart from 
any particular “ religious creed " — 
Leavis, of cowNe* mdutiing Marxism 
in that term, l^eavis’s successes 
against 'the jcolipioa-L history of h« 
times have 1 for me 1 one overwhelm' 
ingly important lesson, and that is 
that the Left cannot be any less 


ftbotifr-fae Hbsoncq of cruelty jh our 
faith..' j" •; • 

Anbther three decades bn, 7 think 
we must say .that, though ; LcavisS 
1940 • defeitce . of hid position still 
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is ihe university and the desired 
primacy there of the English School. 

The supreme importance, for 
Leavis. of the university follows from 
his rejection of political insir 11 menta- 
tion, for where else could he have 
found disinterested standards, un- 
commercial motives. ;\n arena of 
possible influence on the country’s 
best minds, both budding nnd 
mature? Ami his appeal lor moral 
sanction lo the human, his sense of 
language as the pn rum mint murk of 
the human, similarly centres Ids' 
concept of the English uni vers it y in 
English studies. Lea vis's appeal here 
T. for one, find noble and moving, us 
would anyone not entirely hountlcss 
who had spuvl 11 large part of his life 
grappling willi 'language und now hy 
a freak of -the ballot privileged to add 
to n university's tradition, even if 
merely an unworthy name, The 
appeal is romantic in the best sense. 
Its elevation of creativity and hunmn- 
ity and languugc, and its relating of 
those things to science reminds us 
irresistibly of Shelley's essay A De- 
fence of Poetry. Poetry, Shelley said, 
is " that to which all science must be 
referred ", and : '* The cultivation of 
those sciences which have enlarged 
the limits of the empire of man over 
the external world, has, for want of 
the poetical faculty, proportionally 
circumscribed those of the intornal 
world ; and man, having enslaved the 
elements, remains himself u .slave ” ; 
and again : “ We wapt the creative 
faculty to imagine that which we 
know;, we want the generous impulse 
Lo act that which we imagine, we 
want the poetry 0 / life : our calcula- 
tions have outrun conception ; we 
have eaten more thun wc can 
digest 

But of course, behind .Shelleys 
appealing eloquence is the political 
ih ought of William Godwin, per- 
fectly apt for the early part of the 
nineteenth century in England, still 
stirred by Hie bourgeois revolution in 
Prance. The ensuing 150 years wit- 
nessed the rise of the industrial 
working-class, the development ol 
the sciomlSe socialism appropriate to 
its aspirations, Ihe rise of political 
pantjes designed to bring it to power. 
They witnessed tin- deviations und 
failures ol those parties and the 
terrible tyrannies designed 10 counter 
them when a chance of their prevail- 
ing seemed imminent. It Js .tills 
interim which wo nitty fool Lqavltb 
upprai) does not tnke account of. But 
it is mil merely tho vJml mechanics of 
restoring to humanity the chance 10 
he 'truly human that his thought 
omits : his educated elite arc thrown 
into a would of commercial commu- 
nications of n vulgarity Shelley novel 
knew and which even Matthew 
ArnoW could not foresee. It must 
seem to us lhal however olosc the 
university approaches Leavis’s ideal, 
the world which lies in wait outside 
will remain infinitely more fiowerfui. 
so that the creation of his wished -for 
prevailing climate of educated opi- 
nion is indefinitely postponed. 
Moreover, he seems to imume too 
readily that the university can stay in 
a sense outside society. Bui academic 
citadels hot only are forced to 
surrender to fascist regimes : in 
rather more subtle ways «they may ho 
mnde to serve alico purposes. We 
rmiy r not have reached ip tips country 
the subservience of .paits of the 
university eo.miHtaryhnd cominercial 
ambitions so nolorious in the Untied 
States, but who urn doubt that the 
;-^wmlioh 'from the-uaivermiy feh by 
MU * - jimipir (and senior) 
mdcnhewansba from die sense that if 
the crunch enmethe unlvenhy might 
bow -to governmental, and corporate 

dictator? 

Hie new | 

nihilism 

Nevraiheless, tpy own conviction is 
land IVe expressed it on previous 
occasions in father different ways) 
tint scepticism about ■ . purity of 
motives, Ihmgin .Hilo xoaety*« real . 
processes, is ho excuse for anarchy or ■ 
mutiarjml.-Leavh rejects Ufa 

njet» f “jam or tocraofaglbil- 
P£h 9 ^ Ss * fe spread : of 

affluence. Without a moral basis the: 
Kdgets of exratenyc arc meanmgiesf: 
Even where. wchmtiOpcaj progress is 
goingtn raise rhwaet of people above 
{cvei m roust , tobk j with 
vcKsmay *1 the ciVH wars aod proiifeti 
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sophisticated ttuwV 
an altogether more 
but the notions lie 
Godwin are not u 
minted. Some wom. 

H rails ford's SktUn, 
their C ircle occur 
liflle book but | ^ 
able. He suit) : 

It is n truth that 0 
fetter nnd dwarf ihe 
also a truth ihn 
moulded und fonnrf 
condemn die past kb 

10 blast the future. IV 
that piety towards out 
mice which Burke pr« 
bus made far us h 
advance. 

Besides, how 1 
ineffectual a literal 
whidt falls short pf&l 
t'he past ! One is ah 
assert that no stale 
second-rate in art. Ifi, 
much of the best to 
in the Soviet Union 
with that suspected a 
the authorities. Pa 
means does outragAul 
or con-tent in art deu| 
favour of human 
progress, human f 
only to think of At 
Italian Eulurismaedh 
our day the hippy am 
lead some Amenoi 
realms of deranged 1 
action, indeed, in ik 
have the not altogetlu 
nomenon of vintc htipti 
the creaiom and 
incoherent art, us iiwuh 
agement of untraMl 
painters, of pornogr * 1 
insurance against ndv.j 
latching on to ihe oodfj 
and cxprcxdng them 
polkicul terms. When 

011 gave a committal 
develop ’'new aotivlIiM 
it was proposed tQ H 
•• EVENTS o( * new 
corluln ccgams of v 
region", com 
went on. 

<vtil be ielf-R«>vcrni 
over fl village, hlw rt 
the streets, or liw 
promises : the whole HI 
p ace in a train «•««■] 
You viiii lure a- wJJ 

imilorms und do u 
can publlvh pow™ 
can make music, or (HP 
You can raake dieew 31 
theatre. 

Tl would be easy -■ 
menting the grotes^ 
rebellion that coowjj 
live to an imperfecnj" 
to an imperfect uwj 
university. Forty P 
nihiHsm would 
” fascist”. And.-** 
fascltt regimes nlt^ 
the realm of && 
culture is undrt “V 
nature is apparciMJ 
into tho Jkcrary and 1 *' 
mure than a mad* r * tt 
ugy. We cannot WJ* 
pulieitce and 
investigation of *wfl 
we can . take 
quatilies in 
mMefa J 0 / Ihetr 
depend on. the 
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uy tenure. But don't we who 
thus associated with Hie 
"school fed fundamentally, 
V rale initially, the oblivions 
bortunilies that Leavis has 
Ejy Many of us aspire 
lo add to the corpus of work 
Kdied and discussed by the 
Kchool: more, lo continue 
■ and discussion here and in 
Res of education. On Ihose 
Ey the Lcavisian responsi- 

K myself sec anything prig- 
Ej n g to assume those respon- 
■Still less do T sec tilem as 
Bie powers of those who 
Be Michaelmas by Michael- 
Btft-o years in Oxford have 
K what I previously con- 
Eai ihe best minds of the 
Rieration are not only not 
Eo those of past generations 
Kpossess special qualities of 
ns. gentleness and compas- 
Boubt stemming parlicularjy 
Kpostwar reduction in ctiuca- 
BuMveness and from better 
wind, above all, from the 
Kppalling darker and unri- 
Kwrtunily rising from the 
Kary situation of human- 
Bhlng (I use the convenient 
High it is properly noi (iked 
Hi can’t .speak personally 
H I do know something of 
Bb of creativity. As Shollcy 
Hy truly said : “ the mind in 
Hi as a fading coal, which 
Hisible influence, like an 
Kt wind, uwukeivs to tninsi- 
HiDess. 1 ' My experience has 
Ha coal full of slag, perhaps 
H ar-cxhaaslcd pit. but 1 think 
m hier creative minds always 
He them die peculiar daunt- 
Bof (he struggle to find fresh 
Bntiife expressed in language 
H} clichi. It’s a struggle that 
Hcome extent rewards but 
Hachievemem can alleviate, 
teachfiog I'm sure has 

Handards exacted by truo 
hy inie leaching, ctiuld be 
HMcT figiibly most, of the 
School. Those 
-Br™ j carried also lo the 
aod aorfvtJlm to wirich 
■K, cottar <(ie graduate In 

■gDon J w, putting R Iffc© *[ 1 *. 
Hgjv'y begin to sec the reason 
^^wHement about bis 
BRa .i n .. crue IIy realistic. 
" c wei^t to the 


ossified minds und the fashionable 
tompla lions that the now recruit will 
meet [\ore, the pressures of careloss- 
nes« and corruption -that he outside. 
Even so, isn’t there, in the possibility 
of merely a comparatively lew hold- 
ing on io standards, discovering and 
pcrliaps conlmuing ** -ihe great tradi- 
tion ” of English literature, isn’t ihere 
in this a ground for hope ? It\ a hope 
not for the transfiguration of society 
for, as I’ve said, unlike Leavis \ sec 
ihe prior terms for that as political. 
But it is a hope for an improvement 
in tiie quality - or our literature, 
institutions, fife ; above all (and here 
I absolutely go along with Leavis) in 
-the quality of the contribution this 
country can make to world society, a 
contribution of rather more sub- 
stance than armaments. To lake 
merely one instance ifs only 
through nuthorilnlivcncss here that 
the English-speaking world can be 
saved from those American varia- 
tions on the language so apt to 
express sentimentality. . political 
duplicity and false values— political 
gobbledegook. poetical windb&ggcry. 

Besides, we owe to scientists the 
obligation to make our discipline not 
less great nor less arduous than 
theirs. It's not that the scientist in 
his hours of case shall have a 
contemporary literary culture to 
enjoy equal to that of the past, any 
more than that wc on our side best 
show our respect for science by being 
able to recite -the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics. The problems sci- 
ence proposes to itself, the applica- 
tion science makes, the very moral 
fibre of scientific practitioners, arise 
out of that culture evolved through 
tbc faculty that differentiates humans 
from the rest of animal creation, 
language. A sickly language and 
literature mean a sickly society, 
against whidi science itself is power- 
less. 

The need for 
-craftsmanship 

Of course, one must ask oneself 
these , days (or . mure Ijkcly those 
ni&liLs, waking In tiic dead middle of 
them) whether one ImsnM to be even 
more realistic ; whether the rot hasn't 
penetrated loo deep for there to be 
nope of uny sort of general revival of 
standards in our society as, it exists 
and may dovelop in tho. near future. 
In music, for example, tbc degener- 
ation of former classical tradition 
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and the over-cvtimaiion ul kilscli 1 
have reached point*, quite past the ■ 
temporarily fashinnahle. It's in such 
accoptauee of dissent on its own 
terms by those responsible for main- 
taining viundurds that perhaps (he 
greatest dangers lie. The questions in 
this area are undoubtedly confusing, 
sharpened as they arc by the personal 
positions in the arts and the univer- 
sities occupied hy those involved. A 
notice in the New York Review uf 
Hook-, not very Jong ago (February 
12, 19711} conveniently embraced 
some of the issues. The subject of the 
notice was two books by mature 
American radicals, Sidney Hook and 
Daniel J. Boorsrin, which in different 
ways condemned the New Left in the 
United Stales. I’m necessarily simpli- 
fying. but I think both authors, 
particularly Professor Buorstin, 
would see in the movements for 
student power and black power not 
radicalism but barbarian ism, marked, 
as barbariantsm has always been «Jn 
our time, by tt confused political 
ideology or hy nn ubsenco of it, and 
accompanied by bank-burning, 
pointless destruction of properly, 
vague and tin negotiable demands. 
The reviewer, himself an academic. 
Professor of Philosophy and History 
of Ideas at an Amcricsin university, 
was greatly shocked at these accusa- 
tions that the new radicals had 
abandoned the search for' meaning, 
lacked coherent ideas and concern 
for society ; and in particular denied 
that in our society there was validity 
in tbc idea, of the university being 
able to enjoy academic freedom— a 
freedom which might indeed need 
protection agaimii barbarianism 
though (he barbarians had in view n 
greater freedom in the end. 

One can sympathize with both 
sides of the fence. However ludicrous 
or nauseating the manner of protest 
nnd the character of the prolcstants. 
how can one divorce one’s sympa- 
thies where the object of the protest 
is ones own — the iniquity of the 
American part in the Vietnam war, 
for example ? And yet how impossi- 
ble to assent to the vague nnd dubious 
programmes of learning und creativ- 
ity proposed by certain student de- 
monstrators .to replace, certain 
ordered academic disoiwllnes, u *Aftaiii. 
though it Isn’t necessarily iMsy far a 
senior member of a university to 
throsv ih his lot with dissenting Junior 
members, it's the harder course,, it 
seems to me, for tho senior member 
to diagnose and attack the ills while 
maintaining culture's health, Tills 
latter position, the position It may be 


called ol the radical skinhead, easily 
collects misunderstanding und unde- 
sirable allies. Say a word, for in- 
stance. against abstract art and fan 
letters come from those not who sec 
abstract art's bankruptcy now but 
who opposed it in the year when 
Kandinsky saw a picture on its side 
and decided that ” the depiction of 
objects needed no place in [his] 
paintings and was indeed harmful to 
them”, to wit, 1908. That is why 1 
have thought it important to try to 
define an establishment in opposition 
(0 such as Dr. Leavis. an opposition 
which is a real target for those who 
rightly want change and renewal in 
literary creation and evaluation. 

Those of us engaged in the arts 
who have always, in Thomas Mann's 
famous phrase, .seen the age as 
presenting man’s destiny in political 
terms have not only found it congeni- 
tally difficult to maintain a working 
relation with pofilic.nl action but have 
alro lacked the theoretical acumen 
nnd knowledge to disentangle the 
political confusions of the time, 
especially Ihe disastrous fragmenta- 
tions of the Left. Perhaps It is a 
lingering illusion, but one has more 
and more clung on lo the principles 
of artistic order, craftsmanship and 
honesty as a guide-line in social as 
well as interior life. These arc pot just 
bourgeois virtues. And the other 
simple und enduring lesson of Jiving 
one's formative years io the 1930s is 
that anything bearing the hallmarks 
of fascism must be regarded with 
suspicion wm\ loathing. Violence 
which is Jiot provoked by the vio- 
lence of the establishment; hatred of 
cull urc: dcspisnl of history and (he 
historical view— such things, as wc 
have learnt through horrifying expe- 
rience, nre evidence not of revolution 
but of retie lion. 

Perry Auderson ended the article 
I've already referred to, whioh con- 
tained his critique of Leavis, with 
these words : “ A revolutionary prac- 
tice within culture is possible and 
necessary today. The student struggle 
Ls its initial form.”- My point is that if 
standards urc not -kepi during ihe I 
course of revolutionary practice the 
chances of -the standards being there 
whence praoticaiws been auccc#rfuj 
- nrc^ii >. T^B!>m 8 ftq«voOT.l<oppro^sfoq - 
and bureaxiornoy of n post- bourgeois 
culture which has Josfafepcfardx w!H. ' 
make ihe back-stepping, Irondiness 
and -triviality of our present Sunday 
newspaper culture' seem like a lost 
Golden Age. ■ , 

<& Roy Fuller. J97.I 
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death, (he ono on u bed. only die finality 
of it will aeom strange, and not the 
riicchamce of U. This is the theology of 
poetry, the spiral of septenary death, 
oaojt of Whose, circles Creates _ the 
beatitude of a pocni. And a word jh (is 
much an assaswnation ns a poem is ft 
rtiemorial. So the poet, embroiled draly 
in hh own decease, Is caught m the 
toils of rofihty as profoundly nnd as 
hopelessly os the consumptive \vno 
drown* in Ms own saliva. I can give you 
the imago of the captive of the 
whoso torture was to unwind nls 
intestines ground a tree: for ibis «s the 
poc4, Whose bowels are wound round 
too Eden Tree in coils at once agbruzing 
and glorious: I mean each turn is a 
poem,'-’ ;• ..1 ,- r ••••." : , '.••• 

talk about writing- from the gutel 
The problem being, Qf course, the 
texrtiurc -and fragrance 0 / wdiat .you 
come up with, The. book .Is fuff oF 
1 such ovenshrtemrati. A eimWar spJrrt, 
reaching its peak now todead of in 
tbe 1940S pfw 1950s, woukl doubtje^ 
write a bopk fiull of understaiemept. 
..What -that book would* h6vd-Jn 
comraon ;wxth Barker’s, ..th^CT. 
would be ffi/sstatemept-^fae. srtejr 
■ InaWMly to flnd an appropmie faje 
in prose. P«haps one Should 
‘ generoull here and agree 1 With we 

'proseh' feted 

; ; peoe^nHy obsessive concern.. 

a few tivjogs in the book 


CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 
announce details o( tbe books 
they will- be publishing In the first 
pari ol 1971 

Government by 
Community 

loan Bowen Rees, 
with an introduction by 
Professor Max Belofi 

7 ft a author examine! critically Oia con- 
cept si UsBdom In loc.nl government, de- 
scribes lorelgn eysleme ol govern menl. 
by commune, and argnee vigorously lor 
0 reversal ol <iur own ays lam, so that 
our communllles can >ibvd a more ellac- 
live voice '□ Iho coumiy'a administration. 

256 pegs 9 £2.50 (50s) approx. 

World Development 
Handbook 

Juliet Clifford and 
Gavin Osmond 

in loin main parts— Tho prattle m ol 
poverty ; Davolopmont - Economic rale- 
tlunanlps ; International aid— this booh 
la n layman b guide to current Inlorma- 
Uon and Ideas aboui poverly and devalopl 
msnt overseas, and eboui the effects 01 
Ihe rich connlNes' polloiaa on Ihe poor - 
countries. 

IBO pages Sell cover £1.80 1309.1 

Herd cover £2.25 (45s.) 

Nigeria : Crisis and 
Beyond 

John Oyinbo, 

with an introduction by 

John P. Mackintosh, M.P. 

This compasafiHiBle account ol iho olr- 
qymslances and evonla of ihe Nigerian 
Civil War begins on Independence Day ‘ 
in .1980, goes on lo describe ine polill- 
oal and social conditions before and 
during the conlllcl. and conaludaa by ' 
asaaaalna (ha future winch a walls 
Nigerians beyond thoir oriars. 

?4U pagoa £2.25 (4sp.) appro*. 

Just Consequences 

a survey of contemporary 
health problems in relation 
lo nutrition 

edited by Robert Waiter 

Eminent surgeons and physicians here 
argue that Western man is susceptible 
to a new pailem ol dlaaaaet which 
originate from the deficiencies and harm- 
ful conalltuenlB of hladlol. 
in preparation 

CLASSICS IN 
HUMAN ECOLOGY ' 

la n serea ol new editions of significant 
booha about ecoluov whioh man re- 
publloalion at n lime when Iheir 01099008 
la even moio vital . -| 

Vol. 1 

Huntfin Ecology, l f ., 
,.2nd btilW " -* 

Sit George Stapfedon • 

.The ecological revoluffon . sdvooalfd '.in ■ 
(he 'book aen only bo aohldyml .If man; 
oiaeloi «md ofdefa e stable «u(a oft Hia 
author's . modal, w/iloh -de/fyat.. Jroiti hla . 
olaaaloal rosaarch In'.agrioullure.’ vTlila 
new edition wna ' prajSaiM' By Robert ' 


new edlllon win ' 1 
Weller. . 

284 pages 


!.M '(«a£ V 


bookshop, and the doomed John In the. ooiuempjalor .are divaMowed. 
Coraford. Dylan Thomas also turns Drastic, to say the least. It'« no , 
up an this essay, which 4s no surprise, surprise, then, filial . Ihe .. cMfferenl 
since he turns up in most ,-of the crilkal responses can be pegged to 
others. The assay devoted to Tho- aspects ’ of Ihe work. . Nor is K a 
mas’6 deatih ends on ihe same kjnd of surprise that, if the work is groat 
self- defeating pun (“ . . . that voice enough, these different responses 
whioh ihas, tit test, welshed on us") ("personal "is tjie word used), will be 
that disfigured Barker's ofl-eolholog- subsumed by a, general ftgreemenl. 
ized poem about his- mother. Such Mr. Kobsbaum bad his - problem 
full-blown lalonts. unable lo see taoifly .solved, to his own- satisfaction 
where their feet are going, are at any rale, before he won storied, 
apt to trip. up. An adjustable The constant measure used through- 
mirror fixed to the belt would out the . .book is dug own crittcftl 
perhaps fee aft advantage. But response; wMi which the- general. 
4’s .too easy' fa gibe at these inings : Consensus of repuf&bta orRIcs redem- ; 
Barker^ ^drrMltm fbc' Thomas was lessly agrees, 1 ; Oii-rpTOnts" of defaM,' 

^ •’* .Msbi^h* tie' ofteq jffada fyjcessar^ lo. •. 
tt«t acMmtion and that sense, tfie correct even' the mb si eminent. At n> 
high style was fell To fill the bifl. Ibis level A Theory of Coinnwnha - . . 
Bardic, exalted and hugely stagger- lion communicates, vividly. But how- , 
ing, Barifac's gift . has been Mt and ever far. jt falls 'abort bf its .abated 7 
miss own at Its best. The True tnrtot, ffA Wpalrti of quoted . .opinion.. . 
Confession k so. yuiliaibed (and so mak^jit ahan^crib, . - I 

'•gbod-rit dweryea. much more atteo- • . Collp Wilson in Poetry and MystU '■ 


a dMcrTpUoA ol Di« evSnla riadliw. lip to ' 
Ihe ongogomant. and plana qf we ta^aUv 
end disposition of forces.,. ; Tfte llfal - . 


good— *t deserves much more atten- 
tion tiwfJt bas been l grotiog):fergply ] v isnt deals 
bewise risjjfajtibt: matter is automat* fiL ^ oauseTa^UWdS&te of r 
Icalty: lowering. . V . ■ «. btcratqre si nee fae J $90s. The. reason .- 

"V According to the bjurb, "hjte . w b put, by. ML WiteorT.,. 

years’ exhaustive study of li(ertir£ himself, in italics: " Thp couifqrtabhr . 
divergences V. ; has '.■gone life causes spiritual defyty jtfsriti Soft ;• 

'making of: Pihrtfa. Hobabraum’s A \ hveer food causes tooth decay."- Not ‘ 


divergences “l has .gone into. , t %. life causes spi 
• making of: Pihtfip, Hohabaum’s A \ Sweet food cl 
Theory of ComniDniccliioil. ylt JS' , even Proa's t, 
necessiftry ‘to admire tiie TuiM’? ■ Ttolve this f 


Vol. a. 

-The Discipline of • 
Peace, 2nd edition* ■ 
K.E.Bartow V" 

Political phlloaophare" end aAoiei 
plannerB— lodoy. Juai M ft gBporntlw-; 
egO, wtian this back first appeared— are , 
ignoronl ol Iha lana copc^nlng man 
and ills naforal onvliornnenl. The author’a * 
meaaage la allll quite oiaof : man mpal ' 
acknowledge hla predlcamenl before ho' 
eqf) proceed to overoome ll. 1 

. in preparation \ ,-.‘ 

Knlght-s Battles M ' 

Wargamers 

adlled and Inlroduoed by .Brigadier Paler, , 
Younq 0.5.0 . , M.C. Each Ulle In .ttilb'. 
oegwly ■ aWalEtsd aaflea" confalpa- -Jult 
aocounla of 11 b particular . bptUp. - wllh 
a dncrtpllbft of Oie evanla IbadliHf.lip tp ' 
Ihe ongagoinant. and plena qf we iarfalft 
end dlapoaltlon of foreeq.,.; The flrfl . 
books in this sodas bra * 

Mlnden, 1759 by H. N- Cb/s - . 

. Saratoga, 1777 by J. Swoetmdn i 
■ Bbrodlhoi 1814 .by,* 

/• BgimiHt* w.m .f iaiiy - 

Unfforrrtfiof 

M’erHjorough^-Wars 

K lha firal in a -cohipiqilon eaftaa lo.' 

s Bullies booka. and pravldai l|w Wor- 
'• gam or pnd hlalorlan wlw dcoutalb illuo-; 
.■baUona (rnonV (n colour}' apd dea«lp-.; 
';uoha W ffte.-unlfortiw of Ihe.fordea lb-' 
wrlVed . Mdriborough'* '.cambeianr m , 
;' Europe.-. I|1 (ifilratad by Cal. PwK Whan , ; 

ThqmWl Volume. in> ,|iir« aarfeajwfli ie , 

tUn (forms of 1 the « t 
P eninsular - War : ; • 

? ffljprtlwfcUofl , 

The Royal Oeorgd f," 

, Brigadier R,P. Johnson . 


are ' .aWij^f, v cibul d . . 

)Teirf; Mr." . 


ahY daBfetonce ftmong; the crifios ", . that . makes consciousness “stand 

•' f.= ** YJ . lt . A..I.V II U .. <... '. 


: vessel at spread in .1783. and phi*.' 
: forwanf. 'a. novel .oaplpqylfon: . ; qf 

■;Vit jws^iraHort r':^_ i _ ; 

: : Dofaffs ■ it ' (risda and ’bfaer! ' 
\will 50 an be/malleblB in tha 1971 
» Book Dta from ■' •; •- /. 
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The Central 
Office of 
Information 

SIR FIFE CLANK 
Ihe New Whitehall scries 
. . . Inis ji ihdsI tree fill func- 
tion. It provides a stand -aril 
and authoritative guide lo 
each government ilcpurl- 
ivicnf, explaining responsibili- 
ties division by division.' 
Stwutrl Hrinan in ihe Finan- 
cial fintcv £2.50 

European 
Democracy 
Between the 
Wars 

KARL J. NEWMAN 

Examines I be pr»bfcais»of the 
Weimar Republic . and 
Austria in I he context of Con- 
tra! Europe aSa whole. Soeiu- 
psycJiu logical as well as 
economic, administrative and 
pnlilical approaches lire con- ■ 
side reel. 

£4.20 

Prelude to the 
Enlightenment 

GKOFFROY ATKINSON & 
ABRAHAM C KELLER 
A. study uC French Literature 
11)90-1740 which throws light 
on .tills fascinating period in 
French life. 

12,75. 

Scottish 

Locomotive 

History 

CAMPBELL NIGHET 
Definitive History of. Scot- 
land’s railway system 1831- 
1923. 

. £42,1 

A Place Like 
Home 
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Commentary 


Writers in Latin America have always 
faced great obstacles, not the least of 
them being the fact that large areas 
£>I Hie continent cannot, yet be 
counted among the stars of the 
< r ii (on berg galaxy. Some over-hasty 
observers, indeed, believe that the 
i I Li (crates who watch " tele-novels ’* 
and the s emi -literate who enjoy 
■* plioto- novels *• may never n*;ed to 
pass through the stages of a. print cul- 
ture. Yet, despite the irrelevance of 
print and especially of faigli literature, 
book, control and censorship con- 
tinue to be exercised in many Latin 
American countries, perhaps because 
print is still more dangerous in dab-' 


-ions. Hie publication of a new 
piarterlv journal of Science SUttlies 
edited by Roy MacLeod and David 
’dge, published hy Macmillan Jour- 
nals, subscription £5) provides an 
opportunity tor a consideration of 
the criteria for the publication of new 
journals. There may he a number 
of -such: an Old research field has ex- 
panded beyond the capacity of the 
existing journals: a now field has 
emerged, or a new grouping, work- 
ing with a new paradigm in an old 
field, cannot get their papers pub- 
lished by an "old guard"; or. fre- 
quently if less worthily, a publisher 
will attempt to collect journals to 
ninfch those issued by a rival house. 

It is not easy to' >ee under which 
of these criteria Science St ml it's hn-s 
been launched. A plethora of new 
papers?. There is .something 
approaching a law of first issues of 
journals which should guarantee that 
i heir first contributors are both emi- 
nent and reflect Ihe. orientation of the 
new journal. The editors exploit 
obligations, real or assumed, of di.s- 
ringiiishtt). :h-iciully authors, and the 
success of, the. first Issue is assured; 
it fx .^sequent high quality which 
is generally . flic problem. Science 
Studies cannot pass this test, for 
althqugli we are told in (he editorial 


:ised in many Latin . that -_.il.-, trill devote itself to original 
ics, perhaps because rcsQdrehy&nejijf the four main pieces, 
: dangerous in clad-' by Stliiunon. hits ulrcuijy 

than the tclevisidh * beefo^pulilwW (admittedly In 


destine struggles than the televisidh ' bce%*^&lttftcil (admittedly in 
or radio 'stations which cun at bed. 'Fr4H$}). : ^ft&aimiharpicce j* appar- 
bc seized only for a few hours. Tally to be published elsewhere in the 
But of course book censorship is ' Proceedings of a symposium. Only 
never confined co the more obvious ."‘half the main articles can therefore 
targets'. In' Braiil, for instance, n'*ivcn prinia facie have been devoid 
Ley de Censurn Prpvia by which 'of tin alternative outlet, 
mu nu scripts submitted for ptiblicu-" 7 The second criterion, llien ? The 
lion must first be censored ha.s n dis- .‘Closest equivalent- tiL ,SV/<*hiy Studies 
cou raging- effect on literature as p ’fx perhaps Xfiuenu, edited by 
whole. * One publishing house, '‘fed ward Shi Is. Minerva has ;d ways 
OvilizayiTo Brasilelra fsce the : leuer 11 been the Encounter of science 
from Mr. Antonio de Figlieiredo on " 'studies ; and despite the fact that it • 
p. 158), which lias tried (o defy (he ‘lias presented spine first-class articlcv 
?aW, finds itself faced with a nmnbcl'. 'lb a small hill 'international roader- 
of costly legal proceedings and some ship, and was prescient enough In 
book*, already printed, haVe been start a systematic examination of the 
seized, so tint I defiance is not easy, 'ferment in the ■■ universities long 
But the effects are not only the »hoiI-" ,; lJcfore student unrest became a 
term banning of authors such as ''fashionable concern, It would be 
Frnntz. Funon <li\ Portuguese, at. tvhV'iluite undcvstnndabl6,rf 'thh • 


who -may - prefer not to publish or ' Wilier, for nvo of Minerva's editorial 
even not to write at five present time’, board arc on the board of the new 
Moreover a Brazilian writer has jbiirnul. ' and two more Minerva 
much less povsiblliby than a Spanish- Tullius contribute to its first issue 
American writer of getting his work The only significant dilferonce is that 
published ubroud. if it is not publish- the A iim-rva editorial board contains 
ab l c ,- il ? 'L ivhnird ?y J* «variit 'practisiog natural scientists, 

publish able in Portugal. A law like and is a’ rather older and more 
the Ley de Centura Previa offsets eminent' grriup. 
the excellent work of tho Brazilian Judged' against the third criterion, 
Book InMitoite which guarantees the the.iVhole 'affair becomes still more 
sale of a certain percentage or books mysterious, for this is very far from 
by Brazilian waiters and thus tndir- the cdsfe-hf a publisher trying lo break 


colly subsidizes thorn ; but to he 
■ helped in this wav. the writer must 
submit wonks already accepted for 
publication and hence censored. In 
these conditio as. the pumiir of lit- 
' oruture in Brazil becomes a heroic, 
lonely and. probably n losing battle. 


mu> a field dominated by a rival, as 
we have seen in the learned journals' 
buttles between Pcrgamon, Academic 
Press and Elsevier over the pu.sl few 
years- 1 Science Studies is published 
by Mabmillnn. who already publish 
the ftcciitly' trifurcated- weekly 


W pAy.IJO WILLS 
The 'srtwfcsk- .story of a hostel, 
founded- by the authoi 4 , for' 
dU.-lurbcd 'ddolesccnta. . 
W.iv:i;, ‘Series; 17 £1,75' 

Adoption of 
Non White 
[Children 

(.Off? RAYNQR . . , 

’ . THc” experience of the British 
: Adoption .Project. . ,- ■ 
N;J:S.W.T. Series: IS ■ 

■r doth paper £1.25 

Ati§tiMan 
Economic. 
Development in 
thp Twentieth 

Sfm'roRNttit;'' • ? * 

ffgkV Ways byWding' Ails- ■ 
V.o, -■ ecqnarh^ts , pluoirig . 

• development, ifi 
ptsi^Liial and-?. jitter national <: 

> ..... . ;.T^; i 

Government 


■ ^b^kwater. 

• ! 0 j»: the- p;osl five side, 1 Peru, . 
■::» : thf& yedrsTfto bbrnt hooka 1 1 
v busttptog.f bow Utyjlorts : books 


fel if Kit I'l'lAc ' Ilf ' 1 ' ?fO^ { Cuba- ; M in Chfic» where; the ilear.ned , journal market. 

%*W|Wv.a«i|>lyo :WI- :- , i I m>port '.rfisu^ctioM and: bad ’iUstrl-’u:'''Hh S$ipue Siutiies pos-jibly piaying ; 


Wersky. in which he di>tingtiivhcs 
between '* insider " and " onlsider ” 
politics in British science. Science 
Studies seems unable to make up its 
mind whether it is going to be an 
" inside " journal ; it is certainly not 
an " outside" one. But without 
clarity of purpose, professionalism 
done is not enough. 

+ * * 

■Snot her new birth lo an already 
prolific family . is tile Hritish 
Journal of I’olitical Science edited 
by Brian Barry, Professor of l iov- 
eminienl at Essex University, with 
the support of an impressive-look- 
ing editorial board and consultative 
committee, and the experienced 
backing of the Cambridge University 
Press, it is, as one would expect, 
beuuii fully produced— though surely 
rather highly priced at £2 for a single 
issue of 128 pages, or £6 for an 
annual subscription. 

The- accompanying pievs release 
stales that "the Journal will cover 
all branches of political science, with 
articles from the related .fields of 
sociology, social psychology', anthro- 
pology. economics add .philosophy 
The editorial ambitions arc certainly 
high : 

While the .high quality and iremendoux 
.mioiint of American - work has had an 
enormous impact on political science 
in Britain and Europe, ii has resulted in 
a tendency among European political - 
scientists to adopt American approaches 
and preoccupations as iltcir own, e.g.. 
the ” populistic " Idas leading to whnt is 
regarded as mi excessive concern with 
the politics of tile mass public as distinct 
from the politics of. the political classes. 

It is this sort of bias that Hritish Jour- 
nal fif Political Science will attempt to 
of fact by encouraging the development ‘ 
of a disdnelivtily lliitish nr European 
school of political science. 

Editorial preparations have also been 
.thorough. The inside covers of, the 
flisi issue contain, detailed informa- 
liqn about the. intdniibus of .Ihe jour- 
mil. together with detailed notes for 
intending contributors. I here is an 
encouraging .-la lenient of "editorial 
policy ** which includes the following 
passage : " It is conuniMcd to no 
mclhodoJomcyil. orthodoxy qver and 
•fiMfo tncirtprmal canons of 'scholar- 
ship : clear amt consistent use of 
words, logical and mathematical val- 
idity. and the use or appropriate evi- 
dence lo substantiate empirical stale-' 
incuts." 

• Such senihnenK u re all V«il-V ^bll, 
but the proof of the hypothesis Is Irt. 
the reading. We afe Mlrmrliiled lo 


■‘support far I 
ment . • 

n»e authors exp^,. | 
that between about 4ft..j§ 
of Ihe children did ? ! 
' Britain is the ^’.t’ 


In. the. Argentine, there is no cen- Nntitfc; ny\v rapidly cjvpanditig its 
sdtvhip iaw as such and far more '• coverage' d/ science Judies, jihe 
literacy. However fbc existence of an same publishers are' responsible for 
**anti-eqmmunist" law which per- \&Unch\tlu Studies in (lie II istory and 
mitx the'nqsl office and the customs.,,, philosophy ' of Science to which a 
to seize '‘ subversive 1 ' literature has 1 . cautions welcome was extended by . 
I«U ti> strange situations.. BqiH the - Ag TLS (Juno 25, 1970). And most 
export ' and' import of books, remarkable, it is Macniillun who 
have - ^een severely .. affected. Dr. Publish MinerVn ilself. which must 
Spook, Merlcau-Fonty and the nine- P9J only be a close competitor for 
.teenth-ccnlury Spanish radical, PI y . papers with Science Suulivx, bnl even 


ft'publteberswf 


take up a particular article in this 
issue by the anuouiicciiieu<i of *' a 
.special feature " in the press release 
- that it will encourage contro- 
ver.sy '*. The nrllclv in question is 
"Support for Nation and Govern* 
men! among .English Children biy 
Jack - Dennis, l.eon Lindbcrg and 
Donald McCrone, which has already 
aHracfcd some attention outside the 
circles of the "professional reader- 
ship *' which the journal is aimed at. 
The authors, with the help of sev- 
eral other people, duly acknow- 
ledged. asked groups of children 
aged between eight and seventeen 
some interesting questions bearing on 
the degree of what sociologists find 
U necessary to call political .socializa- 
tion. Tn general they found what they 
.'onsidercd to he remarkably Uiw 


world or that "ihcfrE. 
of government ix one ^ K, 
tries should have” p'H 
that the question, ni^-H 
of pride in country '• 
tec ling and a regard 
political order and ihn K 
suggest a very r<MrjJ[ 
political aimnuiniiy jfeB 
l'» an outsider, 
suggest thiit the childrnfl 
common sense; whar K fl 
surely that anyone sufl 
questions worth 

More dramatically, V 
are astonished to find 
39 and 49 per cent dfl 
disagreed that “peoffl 
along without govefosofl 
52 and. ht per ceiuil 
" usually guvernmeni d«3B 
(linn good ", and 
pci- cent agreed tfaitTB 
often / u siwlly la Imos! ifl 
mistakes".' Their aitifl 
odd fn view of a prcykcH 
-between 36 and 43 pertqfl 
the government with ] 
Minister" or " Hahitdll 
ho then \va\l. \Vbictr nfl 
any condusion ihuErt+M 
,Tr.om these findings- '.t^Sl 
of Throwing some doi 
concepts as " clear andiM 
of words **. ■* logical . .. 
and so on. 

The -.oil hors do down 
a larger proportionality 
,ren than .of West Gem 
and American children que 
similar investigations 
luck of confidence in iti 
Bui to describe this prep 
."a substantial ‘aturcta 
i;iiy " or to inffrr that tbtfc 
Heal system is therefore) 
than is traditionally £ 
surely to go fur beyond A 
rather s hak v evidence, In 
strange, in view of the iM 
I or ia I pnneip/ps. thul the* 
in the Dolxirlrtwor ei 
Science at the Hniveis«t|j 
sin. . 

The level of general i 
the article is lower llw 
hope, and the same i»< 
‘omer articles in the iw* 
accessible to the gener^ 
is v.ul that sn many f 
writers seem in fed Dnl 1 
inenls mtisl t h c obscure m 1 
of total opacity for all 
s-ional colleagues, Mj* 
period jea Is, the motl 
lions arc the reviews f**l 
by Anthony Hculk o* 1 
theory) and the nuicv w 
that future issues of 
he a -valuable pedoja* 
the standard set by (W* 1 

I -4 

During the slriU^J 
editor and editorial or WJJJ 
lor the T/.S can lx dd‘«* 
the regional offices 
pipers I imiled whrttf 
given on page 167. , 

Every effort is being i»*- 
snb>criher*' cnpi<»>. w 
fur any delay ■ 1 


ryiPNoV- 1 ' recePiTtfa n mx c Lh oi’ e u i*e no advertise 


Brazil, ipb citecta are long-term as ^ ‘ytmen’n. ii woum mus seem that 
wett a* Immediate it vvpuldbc iconic potential advertisers ate doubtful of 
■ if/ this control converted eosrnppoli- ^ -Af existence pf significant reader- 
‘ tan Bqcpos Aire? into ,.p. eulturid - : - l •*"< 

; backwater. ' . • . ■ v. • So none of* jhe traditional criteria 



JV. exw>fte| bfit'wifi also 


Prepared 





jprtbfe 


av m pbsxibly 
the- eventual 
dd be a 
Rkry lo 
Jtqtion, 
Thai 


Guess! 

.. Whal have these in common; A. J. Ayer. 

• Williams, led Hondcrich ? ‘ Philosophy ’ i s Jri 
easy answer. Our uqswcr is that they arc Rdullw^ 
. philosophers, linked by our httcriuttUwd Lib^i 
■ of Philosophy utid Scientific Mcthotl, whose fo®* j 
' mg. editor was A. J. Ayer in 1961. whose pf^t 
' editor is Ted Hondcrich. Now 42 books strong. ; 
includes riiatiy'masterworkti. A full list is avaiM^j 
!‘i .And you can beat the postal strike hy buy (OS : . J 
latest volume (check list iricluded). Glovers K" 

. , ponsIhHf|y £7.25. so; highly praise'd for it< kffW 
; : afid penetration.' . • - *t\ 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAU 

Wt Carter I ane, linrulqn Kt"4V 5b! 



-'age. O lime's impurity ! Nothing 
.'iu i Id more faithfully lorcshadoxv 
‘he vimeiimcx tudi crons bnl always 
haxic.i!!y satirical mood in which 
he wit, tie range of courtly altitudes, 
rum buiti-n-d compliments to 
•lonely murder, will be mimed. 

Erom the momeni of Antonio’s 
irsl entrance >1 is clear that he is 
urdly a her»> »vilh xvhom the undi- 
ntc will readily identify: he rushes 
n. disguised as an Aniu/on. in llight 
rom a stylized battle olT-siagc in 
vhich his father's enemy. Duke Piero 
•f Venice, has been victorious. Piero, 
ihnxc grandiloquence suggests that 
*f (.'laud ills in I lain let (” Lei vtfileys 
>f the great ariillcry . . sound 


Houst 
of Gold 

by Elizabeth Cullinan 

A llriit ikivi‘ 1 that won i lit* HmigMun 
Mifflin Literary l>Vllmvn]n|i Awiml in 
ihe Unitri] SI.-hcm. 

''RetVfHbing vitnlity . . . Misn « 
i ^iilliiian knows |n;rlW-tly how to 
convoy tlv oniorimud imuldle, the 
iinihilii'dl Uig-nf-wjii ol family 
rniationsliips and ^tu-dfHiHWi with b 
mmnitivi 1 objectivity nml wc-lconw- 
Jiiiinour Hrimi-iimi-M ri-miui»,«-r*nt of Ivy 


■uid welcome from i heir bellowing romptmi-lliiniL-rr.'’ ,/nlin Whitley. 


Theatre of Cruelty 
n the Middle Temple 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN MARSTON 

AWri/" 


‘souths " 1. is warned by the smdonie yy Sinuinv Twirl. il Tl> 1 

iiurlicr Feliche in equally mannered ■■ 

/rbal gestures ; The 

‘Ibis «ime sninkc, call’d pride, mm . ■ H V 

,kt r pru ^-” Philanthropist 

nut hre«k iky neck from sleep a bourgeois CjDmedy 

sceiiiuy. by Christopher Hampton 

Vhilc these attitudes .ire being Cluwrn ^ th* B.-.i ('ni.mdyonhu Year 
■iruck; Ihe Duke s daughter Mcllida fnthn 1H70 ErniuiuSiandartniriHm 
»nd her ladies. like Cressidn and her Awards. Tlio piny is mm i-iiniihigul 
jnele m Troilus mid Cressidn, dis- the Muyfair Theaii»'.”r lently 
;iws the unpleusine warniors from mraskine .’omedy of ii.wlmnic •" 
their vantage-point on a balcony, maminra.” In’inp W'ariilp, The 
(“ For his chin sweats, aml, : h'uth a .Times. He ‘‘hrmitfl UdifaLheTno a 
. gander neck./A thin lip- and a litlJe -sharp, nnwpurcept inn wliirli should .' 
monkey \h cyc "J. Lind] . Antonio, leave moat pecplnin his nudiouce . .. 

unheroicully iMroduccd into thejr ■ fceHnggot at.” - Ruunld Bryden, 
presence as i lie Aiuazon. ' Florizcll TiieObserncr. ■ ' ' ' ■ ,JSJ-2B 

now anticipates the ncccatls.of Ofii- 

olio ("Vouchsafe me. Ihen ' your ' 

hush'd observances”) and Jauuchw 

inio a splendid set?picce imaginative g-mJf Tovimicnn'c 
description i)f bis osvn expiring words. M * B OllllyoUll 3» - 
of love for Mellidn. U is- a bril- \9*mm**m** 
iiaiWty economical opening scenef-- V OlSH 
but anyone who (Mke some earlier «dited bv T.nvd Havirl fWVl 
commentators) can . thereafter tike.. U D " . j01t * U . av J a ^ ecU 

Che oliaraolcrs seriously must be Ad.6crim.nntinK Se ]«H;tic.n f«im . . 
quite immune to the ^rh of Three. Tmmyson « inietry, withahrirf 
Mock heroics ended Tor the 

moment. «e are now rntrotUtced lo * 0 .i" maKniticMthyaeyatiralert.t 
Man rttuKtalK " Bl1 aohseiinenl KllltiUll |iuet fain 

,lmn for English) Court. Whether- in - triuraphed in surh vmind HuLda.’' 
the comments of wise-guy clownish gj.gg 

pages r Faith, our musters lire like a 
case of rapiers she allied in one 


of Tennyson's 
Verse 


tiiMr exhibition 0 f l udor PHll.lP J. MNKKI.PKARI. i 


■ IN case of rapiers sheullied in one Omwwa 

... BoabbnnJ o^. folly r") or jn (he ba(l 0 ii.. ‘ * « .-t 

...... -]|ko .- (frieze., pf mannerod; ijouu'ne 

compliment, wc are introduced to iS^If^'.Ualli.llQOS' 
ambi lions mingled easily with liven- - wjW of. sophisticated prejoice • Peter Llewfellvn* ^ ♦: 1 • 

rcflcclcd a clever, which can urimse the accomplished.- , “7, 

ripe for satire " It participants but must stir up dutpro- • A^bi'WidstiSniilatJngflpc^nloft^, ■ 
ixturc in Marston’s porlionntc venom- in Ihe breasts of - - wor *nd ^ 

nhisticaied ovnidsm sober moralists. The htfif-in.. half- 


tto POrIn,i : ,,re “ l th ° 3 ” bn Mnnli}n ,,f ,hc MMdl® Temple £2vr”torld ' i^c^limire^l ^rtici^nls buuSiuat* XS^dapro- 

p™. na> misu itj 

K*<rtUS5 1 & : ““ SSW? - -itsssssssSSSi.':- 


^ Mimncrist as'tl.'al new “ • “rSSly nnd Mticcrhy of the worM vS^ytaT. 

Q t prcvulcnt in Italy from , ■ , s ' of power— n violence somoftmes to pJay the game and yd enytto the ,id o t h ej: ea ( [ er tiirouelithe - - 

ftuo ofthe sack of Rome n Mannerist fan-'lcal tbptydi :i)ic shrill to Uio point of what in playera nnrrotlvo of evdi, u in aa 

Fruc. Ihe contortions of Hrst part, a satirical farce on Court modem writers might be hailed, as At a faecal, yet - cutplal, moment itUantnatlng und helpftil manner. 
Msm ntay be explained posturings, and the absurdities to nausea or psychopathy-^that made io the^ courtly aume. \yhon tbe .cq- Wth two plnteH nnd 3 mrip* (FeU. 6 ) ’• 
Spairine gestures of men '^Hich affectations of stoical virtue him so puzzling to earlier genera-- quethsh . RossaIino_ spits pn the 

W d wax beina knocked could reduce, weak- humanity i and jjons of critics, nnd should restore ground and Castilto, playing the . ~ 

Pc die dceo-fro/en ces- the second part, a farcical treatment him to the permissive understanding approved part, quips .* you grace 1||| |ed-w , 2k4 i Arff 

ff own Mannerist oortrait- of full-blown sadism, as an emble- of our own day. His vpry firet pay -shoe with - an immeasured IHUOliaUJU 

ft — .. ‘ u ihn muriWiMU .h-nmdCf JixmmIa filniuoK haiuiur mXtxir sulemn Fc.uche hursts ■ ■<- > « -m 


rather, an unnccustorned malic dispV.vy of. the murderous dramatic work, the Antonio Uipiych, honour”, poor solemn Fcllchc bursts 
y well-being One must dapDhs to which man’s erueJ ambi- might now, for perhaps the first , out: ! 

jf*. temombw *e cus- ^ n»y dfag him. film in some raimriK. be revived . Q lha , lht slw i, of ,i lis qBtMy 

iton of .several decides to Mr. Finkcl pearl’s workmanlike and understood with something like - age 


Handbook of 
Vernacular 


studied melancholy and JiveOy. personal tampoon-ing. iianiy, m«»i RC - literal ndnd caught up anioiig' Maft- XT , 

a! and well educated “ ^ pcominent member of “ a . Buttered Compliments abS^ofr ors^ 

and bloody murder. . ilar rtrolslon of tto .literal i>3n^ [■: 


'™5 v ° ll ’ 0 M r ; rihWpearl pre4n s' r %^ 


ry. have - acquired by 
I c, * n(l conscious de- 
Jfaothing of that kind 
V,M01 » which ban, for 


* . and drawlnga throughout, > 


Migraine 


naif courtly hafcf ob. Humanity and Lioerty were -enaraewr. .iraatuon, or wo noi, ^be’s. violfcnt reaction-- ”7 

n'e ca'utht nosh «. »y«t nests of violent dispute, periftissivt i. wo-dimenitonai ■ roles they ■ are nr- , - W r .i. " ‘ 

*»A ».'• :a[ | ed^^.ddp I -lb r i^la„«,. -V ' '■ 

WaHpns of a mild/ ^ [acUousness. They _ were a notao , n ie wolf 'llial . dnts Into the breAsi .:■ .'.carrion CowabbudeW; f'-'O. - 

br«d'ins-grc.i. n _4.ol UaUncal ^ ’ ,1- ' ii., . - 





■ at rnffei 
i-ra'ctor in 



•S-T; k.4-. 
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finical i'uinni(.Hiiaiv «.n the real rale King Lear. lie. :« branded funs of Court debate ; for though arls. vvas for flic mod I wl 
w.Hlilhc Cfimys and Inallit*. ‘then miilaw, speaks his dyspeptic pan philosophical when exiled, these de- sturdily ftiiUiCul to patterns of togj- 
wiuikr come a lime when Mars tort, with some natural feeling : posed princes are furious against cal behaviour. Cl. K. Hunter, in lm 


Uin. would step luck into a literal- ■ the treachery of those who depose essay on the play already quoted, 

minded pragmatism. When IhaL time ( or curlll!y * rt “"J 8 ' - them and, like Prospero. are always speaks of “-the incapacity ol any 


came, lie forsook the theatre for the 
church. ' 


makes the man. 
Molds rue up honour . . , 

tliou liesl. Philosophy ! 


rendy to exchange the silver crown single altitude to sustain itselT 
for .the golden when their luck against -the bitter (ironies of ince.s- 


These rmitf ihii.nhndl sketches „f Nainite grows things 'mi perfect, use- toms. Andrugio ends his elegant sunt betrayal It is a ^reepMve 
t tiisc r.ipid i iiuinnn.iii sketches iii lev*, vuiii. lamentation with the smug line view of live reatlc.sx, kaleidoscopic 

Hie iirhred follies of any enclosed “Observe how passion domineers nature of the Antonio plays; it is 

community are immediately fol- “to soon, ukc Lear, he boasts ol o'er me ”, and soon falls to compel- aiso an altitude adopted by many n 


limed bv another bullcl-likc cn- w j iaI l vvill happcn when Fortunes jjive bewuilments with his son : 

wheel shall again reverse the Mina- 


young undergraduate I- cliche -today. 

Iranw of DiiIcl 1 Pierci “in slate ” ft ^“Zl hS'XS'h a""L„»or While 1 si, «ccpi„ 8 . blind will, * ^L A "l"Z lh Nnlw* h -l. »« -N i ?S? dk r 

cue lor more rlicioneal speeches so lby and Centrical' as Piero’s passion’s tears; anel MellMtt to .sec the marry the would ’a were dead : incoherence. In the lurid tight of 

perfunctorily appropriate that triumph ; Then I'll begin, and we'll such matter of court intrigue us at once St rot /u, to bed: inoit^L virtuous man. What hn» our much modern treatment of sado- 


ls'1 not rare ? 
Siitm/o: 

Yes. 

Duki-.: 

No? Yes V Nothin, 

C'anM thou not hat 

And even adore mj 

One has only to imajanct' 
llmulet rubbing his bnjs 
mg : 


,t L . s i speech, dealing from li i> an extraordinary sequence of Of clear . lemny 


nut his breast. gcMures at different levels of trulli- 
*nnl m n- ,<! dsdf. as main l'» fulness, fine almost ends by believ- 

’ . p< s ing that the mad logic of ilic K-inful 

fout <•» " ,,r an m ’ ‘ ' Court is ns tenable ns any oihci 

rwo men. like emblems ol reaction lo fife's ghastly suffer in ns. 


mi lWhRrti° n a,ld Kwignalion. stand M > that all human responsibility for 
Hb tide for all the world ns il bloody actions is cancelled out, the 
■ntagin<«Luj ,»f murder had been an corpse and the killer equally l« 
act of God ; until Piero, blame and equally blameless. Mars- 
bering his purl, jerks out : ton has been frounced by almost all 


or cli-.ir ik-jmiy but thy fat tier's 

hlmiil 

I thus male ma-iiM.- of, to vciigiMiiL'c. 

Here j\ a nind logic au.iin, this 
lime of consenting murder. Incoher- 
ent. certainly, to critics writing 
before Kelson and Hiroshima. To 


enjoys further triumphs .»t what 
f heat ie audiences ol 1600 liHtk to he 
M.icliiavelli.m hchasioiir, as courtly 
dug eats Jog ami the Cidtinini.uing 
tool Stroi/o is strangled, once his 
work is done. 


before Kelson and Hiroshima. To * M ,s ^'ciliated m the general air 
fans ol postwar X- certificate films. oi deception and self- deception : the 
however, ihc only surprising thing ' Emission hc ' i ^ es J° 

about such .1 scene is that it was se mcn '^ c onc '* ,ri * ie 


order keep. 

I’ll muster forces, an unvunquish’d That onc shrill still tell griefs, Ihc 


delightfully cynical stage-direction Cornels of horse shall press ih’ungrulc- 
makes plain : “ whilst Piero speak- fid earth. 


other weep. 


court Iv dancinc lakes olacc while order keep. passianafety serious und absurdly 

11 L I'll muster forces, an unvanquish'd Thai onc shall still tell griefs, the pointless “. A n to lib's Revenge will 

the sci-picces are delivered L as Ihc pnwer: . other weep. stress ihc serious (tide, if only be- 

delightfully cynical stage-direction Cornels of horse shall press th’imgralc- Mellidi still in her distmke causc 11 dc!,ls wil11 aberrations 

makes plain: “whilst Piero speak- fnl earth. Whc J . tl . lL; d * 8 , . which, though often capricious in 

etlt it is first speech, Mel lie la is taken Worked upon by rhetoric and. sent i- 'nd‘ AntoniJ “rrl« ? emselvc: '- d ? cnd ln ^alh. und 

by Crnloal/o and Mat/ogcnte to nienl, the page-boy sings and *, Ant0IU0 » wildly posturing, cries hor.ror, somedKncs for quite mno- 

dunce, they supporting her .. weeps: another set of Mannerist ' *■ am • °9 l * or taee “ ^°}\ can 'sl ceiol bystanders. 


When Mellida, still in he v disguise, I 1 . dca,s ri wl11 ’ aberration 

, , . a , u .■ which, though often capricious ir 

wanders in, the duet becomes a trio *n,i i n A».oh ..n. 


I inforiunaielV while she is beinu fixtures has been displayed- not rave "--and falls foaming once . 

alternately wooed by :t pair of Now the Marston-Fcliehc ligitrc j' s;im 10 the ground, i lie revealed Senes of 


unwelcome .suitors, Meffida herself reappears, adopting perforce a pose lovers can scarce exchange a few (( hflPPeilillCS '* 
does nol feel up to ihc game, and of rustic contentment, yet still suspi- charming- love-murmurs in Italian, 6 

when her time comes to hil the ciously obsessed by the glamour of before Duke Piero and the field of T4ie lwo P ,la S RS ». * akon ^gether, 

temais ball of compliment hack over Cou.ri life : hunters overtake them— and For- display “a characteristic ambiva- 

the net. ungraciously remarks : 0 {f lhllt cnnc ii e j ig |,i worc mH( j c u tune’s ' wheel, spinning like a top, lencc of outlook which makes 

poet, whirls them into n second mftlfic in Mars ton onc of 'the strnngc&t as well 


My (hough Is arc as black as your „ , P^t. " lu "XI i- V' 'V * Marston one of 'Dtic si ranges as weu 

beard, rny fortunes jin ill-proponioncd He would prove a rare firkin* satirist J* n,c » | Meilidas pages cap is as one of the most modern of the 

us your legs, and all the powers of my Artd draw the core lorth of impost- knocked off and she js again recap- Elizabethans ”. One can indeed im- 

mind as leaduii as your wit uiul as hum d sin, lured. What a frolicsome scene for uainc u condensed version of the two 


dusty us your fiicc is Kwartli). 


1 u* « inuinuni, lie nec.s jiiniseo . ■ . “ jsa n ,i M r ' — ' —v™ v — 

U is all too much for poor Antonio (much like Ford's wonderful sketch h3 p T^ we l received and understood as a 

who. still disguised us an Amazon, of ihc poor scholar as «, “a mush- like g^iu rJs , Thc incnt hero in tS* ° acceptable 

^do T in,n ! ,p lm re„,ep i MM,. «' ^ -MS 

The Duke sweeps out, as he cantc ^ . un incn from love happy to love unhappy- wllorc m |. d ,; v h tt Hiicinoccnic drtics 


The Duke sweeps out, as he conic 

"Eiri'is a — - - - 

almost rcouirinu . nromnter for his bill instantly he is jealous of a cour- M J’ sinew * iwmWe and my panting fill knife-work nniong the ground- 
almost rcquirmg a prompter for las ^ ^ heart lings might -exactly mirror that 


A RJidtlcn horror doth invade my 
Uuod; ‘ 


ence at some open-air pop festival, 
w.iiorc mildly hallucinogenic drugs 
might enhance -the effect of Mars- 
ton's poolic eloquence, and incidcn- 


]Ln«a« < wvi a viMiiiicu \yrui n » ... . u> . T "■■o' 

caadilc-Ul kidies. A rusli of Scills rflllni * ubl ltl my bl)Som t0 80 mo livens yci «iliU authentic blood- 

•, end tluui and I will live— overJUowtng courtiers nnd toadying out . . . letting on the stage. There are, as 

Vet's Hunk like wltai— nnd thou and servants, all prinking and quipping The fifth act combines straight wc shall see, Midden tpurls of horri- 

■ .... } w , iU Hve like babblers in a Restoration clownish farce — the absurd parasite tying an ^ capricious Midiw\ in 

T.rfce 'pnnuilcli u nurrors of calamity. comedy, olalm the stage for a Balurdo. aping words and manners Antonio' \ Revenge witich precisely 

Act Three opens with a figure of and then comes a scene inn very funny and endlessly mock- parallel, in sheer nightmare hiMiul- 

more substantial misfortune' in the f«rce. with Duke Piiero Ing riot of lonsonlan humour — nnd H-y. Hhc ritual mutdv'ts which 


more substantial misfortune in the 
person, of Antonio’s father Andru- 
gt'b, the beaten and deposed Duke 
of . Genoa, complete with faithful 
attendant /und phge like n second- 


parallel, in sheer nigihtnvarc hcM inl- 
ay. t'lw ritual muidvMs which 


intercepting a fetter from Antonio the Mannerist farce of Iragi-comic abound, in our own day. readers of 


to McIEldii : in the ensuing mfiltfe events and altitudes distorted. Bitl- 
Antonio, having first roUed once urdo'* . grotesque , pride in his 


newspapers who still cannot grasp 
bow far the Wight from reason. 


n second- more upon 4be fefoutid' ^ in 1 IrtinsporW masque... dr?ss Is no more, and no among' certain of our own young 
ot miawy; mpipeara disguised this less, insincere .than tho final totting “ courtiors ”... approaches . n slam 
' Ume as a sailor, and nulhts oftf with up- of the -.rewards -of Vktue, OW ped«. . 
the general company us if ,in sea roll AiKlrtigio comes in to claim the Td,.* Prulouiic to 4n/unio\ Ur. 

M-Mi nC n'ik^h mswX h£n 


Mockery 

o£ the conventions 

■It is all immensely ©Hfeolivc ihea 
. tre. A solemn read or might bo {or 


rauwABi UV VICUJVII uH-mago , duv wn w j ntcr . fallowl ric summon : 
equally , sudden switch . of mood- in winter .jOHOvving summer i 

Duke Piero (how right the Indue- Whilst snarling Bust* nibble 
lion player was lo scoff at those the IuicoIcn* loaves , , . 


who, in such impure limes, could O now; met 
not boar two sodIAb fronts under ... 


the iuicetokft loaves , , , 
O now; mclftlnks, u sitllon 
Iniglc scene 
Would suit the time, with 
. v < pleasing congruence. 


< • ’ . TWctity miles from the. 

'■■■ i: . v ceulrc. of Birmingham, ,bbun- 
. ded by Stnnley Baldwin’s 

' Bewdlcy and n Shropshire 

'iL • village called, Cieobuty Mor- 

j ; 1 ‘ limer lies the Wyre Forest. 

Epping Foresl, the New 
v : ; .Forest,- Sherwqod Forest— 
if! - ; . • .1 These • are familiar.: : • But not 
f • Wyrci Thcrc are 6 .000 acres 
orit .fun qf fallow bucks, and . 1 
: l 2 ;ldfig ’ ■■■ wits aud : pipis*. 

7 . irelies, oners: and, • badgers. 
}*i #•’ ;.v ■ arid pygmy shrews, 

pHaffs,- dippers and Millers 1 " 
Rhumbs. Norma ri.Hickih.oiKd. 
Caught a lamprey there, 
Jundied under the 26 trunks' 
KiMJ PMw: Seckley Beech, and 
in 


' T n < ?: hoodl) makes his gesture effec- 

given for taking any one of the sol- tj VOl as also the even more danger- • J p . lMslQB co »8 r u©nct. 
piece speeches serioiwiy for a ous fooling of Antonio who. Any spectator who has been used to 
moment ; b\»i on the siege, the thought officially to be dead, rises “being hugged in the arms/^nd 
swirHne mix-ups and overlapping ^ fom coflfln in the most blatant nuzaifetd iwfat the breasln of happi- 
statements of intent produce a wild *5? ^ shrug-shoulder face-making ne&s H .Is warned that the play is not 
•3“ ni««l nni IS ^unvb-to-nose ge8Uirei ■ at Fortune, for him, but rather for “a breuxt/ 

SSS« haTdl, ".‘.is 8n( l *>H troop off, the farce of Court Nail'd lo ihc earth with grief". 

5» verv t£SI?r!«S JnnJffion! sat,r6 0Ver f or lhe moment • ! Here Within mmutc-s. however, il as also 

l^ clakc te Xic c"uo„ tte COmi,: tross “ oI . ““ S2S& 

ffe tie/ W « ac^ tv ‘hW^irW »■ 

and “OidSdf Wood, in the iatroductiori lo his lnie loVe " bul l0 WV agery. haired 

oonfflv a f ^rw-voiiiine ^ed.l.oo of Maralons Md vc ™ Mn «, ,h c plajuvrighl wiH 

“oradnlte ’ ^hS Ten dls S1 ^ u ale ll,al mttlMiffi encourage his audience 

Aa '°™ ** : to keen as reoekln/a satirical div- 

ft parody of Itself. were entered and published together, lance from these themes as, wc were 

a .. . , it is Jipcesaary to postulate a consider- allowed Mwet the charade oailed for 

•„,J 5 *»S 1, ¥^- iWe Interval between their composition; romantic love and reconciMotion. 

and flight, .has, celebrated hu an Infervai sufficient to allow for a ^ . . . en 

momentary predicament w another Coirtplcte change in die author’s concept TMike Hero ms had -not so mticn 
set-piecfe verbal gesture interrupted Moa of -the mot arid chamcierisation. a change of heart, as; a onuttgc ot 

lift matc MMy that die infer- ^ stum ^ : , toc o cn Jg; l,kc ^ N indeed 

'' can . IQUttfl cOQri Itrhj»nnWnD vLutl- 


teianiigiUi 


.h!qn’;Snttd|| 

jdri’VM moj^ .. ihifb^iaw 

g ! ipahibriable tHauTofci: 
of hhri it htcahs;;^! 1 
; • columbines, [ i-jCbe^ 



to. the moral, duties of sub- 
niling prince : 


humdsin, lured, What a frolicsome scene for uginc u condensed version of the two 
For « moment, lie ■ sees liimself l^E 18 1 , &**• fl0 . lcd as cno whole, being 


marry the n* 

Si rut /o, to bed: suojt, 

For sec, the’ dapple gnji 

Went up the light nidi 
lilt 

Ami chase it through M 

lo see ilic distance ta* 
venge tragedy written i 
iousness nnd a revenge tn 
ten with tongue in cfeii 
Mannerist melodranu It 
joying n send-up of iudL' 
with which Piero min 
stage- villain to stages 
stage-poet surely indkafc 
characters in this p kfi 
be exchanging ont i 
another. Bul just as Min 
sometimes glows with u 

tinn so virulent that out n in>ctii BWiii »■!!□ -»“■ '»** 

real passion behind it a JJ — 1 **" 

times he will throw in ik 
charmingly lyrical tinl h 
slrntes his ability to ud 
ventional verse when Ink 

Indeed, the lines aboiHi^ 

just quoted, were paint 
Theodore Spencer (in 7k 
of July, 1934) with otto 
from Shakespeare, lb 
Mars ton. himself, for m 
partitive nnalyxls. As« w . . 
poetry, it was a perieot 
thing to do : but the am 
lines jn the play rixm 
have been, however 

themselves, a grotesqwli — 

comic gesture. indepemfendiy, to 

KalloUed reactions, Ar 

Foreshadowing *««• w®**. p< 

Bnonc out-woe. n fe*. 

I ilbsurdc Ban woe ") like Handel 

I'ieriA first e^i^feia™ m * J ‘' fr, ‘ Au! "- ,n '”' 1 

lias been to murder 
the pretence thal he 
daughter MelMu, 

strumpet with luxurious _ 

, pfepbslerum si* 
own family he ndds 
those parenthetic i 
momentary trulhfulnw 
Murston regularly i* 1 
sour buffoonery: 
spark of reason in P T^Y'Q 

hu* no reason to Ik W k dvl 

It is a blanket 

bchuviour, , strangely otBH.:«ALLOWA , Y (Editor ) ; 
four centuries .taw •IjMwibethan Theatre flf 

SET ' f3,0s - 

Feliche’s . father. * 
ascetic, to mourn hu 
save in transports of 
chm. Andrugio has 
of a delightfully. 

Qtfack~— ' 'hi . — "r uiiw [mi mwfir o 


enacted in ihc year 16CJU. The wheel, 
that favourite 111 i^hethan -Jacobean 


“ Use men like ucilgcs, one -.trike 
oui another “ is as clockwork as 
Anion io't complaint, delivered once 


Conri to do masochistic themes, it seems, rather, 
ue, in the devil's name } as if he was a quite deliberate and 

he farce, now bitterly pro- ?PO r atlicaHy gifted prophet of nihil- 
h simply that the stoic lias lsn1, . 

id into the wrong play. This Ensuing scenes read like parodies 
^rangc little scene, during of Hamlet and ihc Spanish Traq- 
the Duke now pretends thal edv -with dumb-shows*. Antonio, 
had slain Andnigio, ends acting niad, confronting his 

“oS ite offteUtl. »»™“ mother ; Andrugio', ghost announe- 

ro the moral, duties of sub- had poisoned him 

riiiiiuf nrince 1 and demanding revenge. Then, after 

. p i . tirades which fail to move us be- 

oicelesi greybeard, 'tis imnm- cause they are so expected, there is 
, . „ n j ,y • a horrifying .witch to realiliy when 
Anlonio a® 1 * genuine revenge bc- 
^ m prjds( . 0Mr u^-is, tween his Lceth and traps Piero's 

Untie son Julio. After mentally tor- 
ring the nature of the luring the boy (’* Come, pretty 
■■recent acts, this observation tender child./ It is not thee I hate, 
K ile; considered as Marston’s not thee I kill”) he stubs him 
i sardonic comment on the while kissing him, and the bfeedfeg 
f his age. it is as toiling as boy gasps out : "So you will love 
c gja his formal satires. me, do ev'en what you wiM This 

Kately after this quin lessen- Ividcous ritual -m under on fuli stage 
Jannerist tableau — with two excites genuine pity and terror and 
conirafled grimaces of guilt guilt— guilt, so to nay, for the fact 
f balanced within the same that we the audience have not prop- 
ax if the world, rent and «*rly grasped tiip to now that bdiind 
by its own violence, had ail the Mannerist gestures of ovfl 
together tavo survivors who there is, ail the time, genuine evil at 
. operty ordered state would work. 


image, ha> indeed come lull circle. :, « aln hom llis recurrent prone posi- 
Thc theatre of cruelty, the wild ,lon ’ '■hut “ l am a poor, poor 
violent screams of young men and orphan I hen. mice again, the 
women maddened by the established Mannerist figures move, for anolhei 
wiki violence of their parents* world instant, with real life. Fetiche's 
of organized cruelty this is the father places the body of his 
■mticn or John Marslon. A half- niurdercit son on top of Antonio's 


Italian, well-read, professional sulir- grovelling body, und the two ex- 
ist. presumably more aware than change Inns of Court debating 
must of his colleagues of recent points in u context of sheer fantasy, 
Italian History, he sometimes in the until the old man suddenly slops 
midst of Thersites-like railing or prating philosophy and admits 
l-ticrommo-like stage villainies will humanity; 


bold out a hand covered with gen- 
uine blood. Wc may wince, but wc 
have lost the innoccflco in object. 

After this, Ihc conventional mock- 
Senecan excesses of slock “revenge 


I spake more than ,i god: 
Yet nin less than a man. 

I uni ilic mi sc rubles! 


tragedy " ingredients 


I uni die misery blest soul that 
mock- breathes. 

‘venge Antonio, of course, is roused lo 
pretty competitive self -revelation, and all 


flat— or, rather, arc withdrawn to set to with a will to dig l-ellche’s 
the masked and mannered world of grave. 'I hc remaining mourners, dk- 
makc-believe. In a “mad" powerful S»sted with life, conspire to finish 

scene Anlonio, tresb from child- ° rf , Bl J l ' vh “ ' ve 
... ’ . T_ the last act from this sado-farejeal 


murder, may mouth, in the presence 


scene is the question " why should 


by its own violence, had 
together two survivors who 
. operty ordered state would 
"t 1 " meet— there comes pat a 
conventional Jiufe diptych of 
venge" situation. fLs onlj 
. this time, is that both sides, 
hn and the homicidal! lunu- 
Wm. independendiy, to enjoy 
knotted reactions, Antonio, 


of his father's ghost : “ O my soul's j,j s voice keep tune, / When there’s 
enthron'd/I n the triumphant chariot no music in the breast of mnn? 11 — 
of revenge "—but there is nothing phis the shock left by a knifed boy 
here to chill the blood like little and a broken stoic. 


Poetry 

amid horrors 


bm, independently, to enjoy Here certainty, in very sroaH ciwn- 
r H otted reactions, Antonio, paw, arc those different “ levels “ of 
t-Bke in ; ■ black, postures expression which have caused rcad- 
;.nonc out-woe nig; mine’s cm of Marston to dub him incohor- 
wn woe ) Jlke Handel com- ent> i-jere is poetry amid horrors, 

. putt'gneviiig Lacpfes at vike that of'Bosoia’s song before the 
Piero, niundor of Wobstef’a Duohew of 
- u , - oaek into moustn- M a iu : . 
fHng boating n’kh hw couf I- 


Julio’s "So you will love me, do Act Five is fairly xlr night re- 
even what you will We are buck, vcngc-tragcdy stuff, with strong 
almost comfortably in some sinister doses of Hamlet'. Piero, now in his 
fashion, merely in the world of sour Claudius mood, carouses and woos 
satire and stmight butchery. Dis- Andrugio’s widow ; the ghost and 
guised now ax a Fool, Antonio can comic Balurdo pkiy their parts ; the 
deliver routine sallies against the conspirators gather and in n final 


Court : 

What? Nut a fool? Why, friend, h 
golden «ss, 

A babl'd fool are sole cutionlcal, 


glut of Seneca n Grand Ciuignol chop 
up the Duke, having Amt torn out 
his tongue and dished up his son’s 
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ores are Jrt ijj> .uni become living 
representations of nun's -uhvon- 
scions passions. 

Any serious inisinicrprci.ition of 
the Antonio piayt. « herein M.irston 
firxi displayed his qualities as ihe 
" strangest '* and "most modern of 
the Fli/ahethnns ", would certainly 
make fnr difficuliius in coping with 
the rest of his work. In John Mart- 
ian oj the Middle Temple Mi. 
Finkel pearl has struck an admirable 
balance in his appreciation. It must 
be sufficient, here, lo indicate, 
merely by quoting the sub-titles of 
some other chapters, how he can 
seize upon the essence of the other 
. plays : " IT ha/ You Will, or Don 
Kynsayder's Descent from Parnas- 
sus " l he Malcmiieut: Virtuous 
Machiavellianism “ The Dutch 
Curtezan : * Rich Scn.sc ' npd * Bad 
Language ' “ Tarnsitaster or The 
h'aiv/ia i King James and the 
* Prince d'Amour ’ ** ; " Sophan- 

ixba : Wonder and Shame 

Both farcical 
and lethal 

On the crucial Antonia plays Mr, 
Finkelpcarf is put fen t nnd percep- 
tive. He notes that “half the play 
ti.c„ Antonio and Mellida] is de- 
voted to an assortment of gallants 
very similar to those in tbe satires 
He grasps the point of the Induction 
and sensibly remarks that a mis- 
reading of tbe dramatic intention of 
the author lias meant that “from 
Jonson onward ... mas. of the 
adverse linguistic criticism is in- 
valid He notes in Andrugio an 
“anatomy of inconsistency”. Yet 
he makes the important observation, 
very revealing in any serious discus- 
sion of Marston as a dramatic poet, 
that “the sentiments are in excoss 
of the speakers’ plight, but they 
have a general truth about them'*, 

, He can see that Duke Piero is both 
, "farcical and lethal ”, which lend* 
r. point to the confession that by the 


Uem l hugh, Strotro; laugh, 
l ■ ho weeps 
- ne groans-0 rare I ■ 


Spirit of Julio. 1 
Forgot this was thy trunk. I live thy 

friend,- 

May’s! thou be twined with the soft's! 

embrace 



3t; ; v. • “ftertrir 1 But ftfiv' intrnHniwf 1 J® ® moment or . lwo of splendid 

g„, wlUl 1 K y of- te '.’Slmte.wt the h?»d/OJ 

. . .. wl jtik '-(tyflicat tevkcfa ®P e *®h<TiM. d be. futiy born , 

Piero the magnriniSJbS a V Me a 2 e7t1 P < 

I Duke Pfefb fbc Venge- i ** 

-L- ■*' %% D !wp* 0 f l need exeke np panic- *5“*% becftUM *»».coHfi* 

W^briprise.,.- , -m i .^« ot qufok enough wrth his 

Ahir V -i-t.ftWrihg Conwriontary.; “And duTst 


m 


wm 


,|j %£'rtfiw n . 


vibes, the kenrishifil^ •• ; rol-tojeneiuor, need excite , no parlic- • ■ tpumwe* b&cau^ Sm cordi- 

'ih^swbttl-bla^^ l-tr^ W^fipnhe.. • . ; ■ ;!• i enou ®h with his 

SfrMt *•%« - j4« V M;: (■ 'n*fw ; ! : iSi/SK- 

I^WfiWIraais^fSaJS .KS. •'888®*-"^.-"!*' 


So prodigally ttovv’d t'®*** 

■Jhut tifinner 1 
And xo surprised - , tut 

I 

--and his cwent°®^| 
the usual ravin & 
Duke Piero fee g 

« so 

>r vengeance l, 
nursl in blood, end s 
TTie steam of t*®* 1 ! 
he is, until he 
ludicrous a M®.** 
Balurdo who, »* •“■ 
ol- melodrama. 
with a Jatee beard 
pH. ThK oaf i* ; 
ruler ot Venice » t 

I love ft alaye nk'ij [j 
Should seem, to Ht .W 

High bonour'd WiHX 

Anti-lcud « bond ' 

There Tolfew 

extraordinary' , 

between 
iche’s stofe fi 
. t^myenUopal 


■ (■ALLOW AY (Editor) ; an examination qf Elizabethan print- 

flibethan Theatre II ing-house practices. 

M acmillan'; ,£3 10s The ninin purpose of the confers 

' enee, however, is here Reived by five 

.4 j central articles, all pertaining ip one 

wuaout doubt, lihe age of way or another to strictly: playhouse 
^-conferences with large affairs. Of ithese papers three deal 
onSrJ t3cl Wl<J , e !y' extensive with the' performers. Lise-Lone 
conferences selective^ smalj Marker discusses "The Theory of 
c A ircuin " Elizabethan Acting"; . Trevor 
obiechvoa. Among . Lennam deals with the activities of 


Iwwt LIS T c f c " the GhUdren of Paul’s between. 1551 

I oSSSS^ and 1582 ; and R. A. Foakes oKw* a 

! Pefceptlvo and penetrating analysis 

of the changes in dramatic ' style 
‘lario, and wh ieu now ^ wbjoh' came into being after Ham- 


fee aim is the ealablish- 
a forum for the - discussion 
381 research- concerning tfie 
and early, seyenteientli-ceri- 
* cbtiBidered In' its limited 


• These three papers are 
value, but (perhaps the true potential 
worth of this Oinadfiau conference is 
ba« refiteoted in a couple of ; other 
essays, one ” plptosopWciJ ’’ •b^jone 
and oriB esseMiaHy : v mwwotw • -. , In 


*fe strtioture of, the play-. Che former J. A. LayJn presents a 
tet feg methods and ail the tjmely warning ^gaimt the excessive 
b*nal element involved in ' of the inddotive method Jn many 
Vv u? J? Of che. 1 modern aCteropte to reoo.n-- 
v it Wu : °^ ‘ strUd .the! pfeyfaouw conddtioiw 



Which , «piorfea : ttwH ' pfe^ng ptaha which; ho dssMVem m 
, m have conperhihg the : tKnfgo 

prpfessioaa! refatioh- : 'lioti -at. wmmw Po^e. pgom^ 

SiWohn- ' ’Ll;, - nL> n . uiMniV:hA fUntf/hmuilht ha i )#8hl 


triumphs. 

The tether thanbless task .of revJs- 
. log J. RobertsOn b ' W'bneerfog, a 

History. of German Literature b^s 
pawed to Dorothy' Reich, .For :fhJ/i 
sixth edition (Bfeckwedd. 8f7pp. ty) 
James. Lynn h*s been epifetetfi.jto, 
'coyer the virgin territory ot pp«w«( 
drama— flotion and .poetiy tyWlj. oe 
treated ip ^Hie ne« reytytop— and. the 
bibWoiraphies for aM perjeds have 
been (more or Jess) Updo tod. • Para- 
doxically,- bookfymtfui VHjueJIqsi 


s’ ■ 

Uft 


A ImbIM foot are sole cunonicn!, body. Technically enfranchised by j - » i . 

Whilst piilc-chcok'd window end lean- theatrical convention') of ro- farcical and leliinl , winch lends 

Au.Jwpi nf dliwiire 1 rtt 

m 1 "." •rt-.woW.-V m>. M farawd . 

■lived die public htmUliation of Mol- ^ ^ «f j h g a ■$* *h victims Is all but obliterated :.• 

lida, though sadistic enough, is Jess sIl,uc « n f°;“5? i ®-. Most Illuminating . of , nil Is U> 

eanbarresJng titan the accusation. oE suppressed words or hatred kept - v - tw/ ^nt in an entertabimbitt 
l-fero In Much Ado. Tbe Duke hidden behind courtly subservience, characterized . by “absurd or unu* 

True, the conspirators promise to -AunE lingufetio practice^ ’’ and uo- 
spend the rest of their' Kves - in ■.roandlng on . element of. speotiui to 

. 'taSgSS, 

lake such soepes jferiousfy vvjll Ma'nritrist production could easily - 
surqly not believe that Venice Will ^ handled the otherwise difficult 
' be miwh different undef thejr sway, dfecontinuftics between the chnrac- .. 

the Elizabethan Swan" and the We; are back wlvero we started ; the tors' Rljric of sjioech ”, more espe- 
Garolinr Cocknit-in-Oourt, Whether aflficlal. satirisl in Maraion' has .cov- cmlly since the actors added -an 
to li or haol to Ids wed iftic whole -field and made a extra elemcoi of stylization by bqlpg 

belief that they, “represent lha mockery of most ^lablMtod; aUi- hoys’. When be has . worked 
ossemiaA features of the Elizabethan hides in the kind of Court some of through the whole canon with eqqal 
stage os Raotaaily Vww ”, die plans Us audience, in the private. HieaLre, care and insight, Mr.. Finkplpeari. . 
Sdfeftrty bscareEoBy considared wiUhave known' fU first hand.. What tan say v^ith well earned authority 
by all who are interested in this survives weW. beyond his time is the that; 

subject, and such i^^bejougs !ll ? 2 !S 2 t!S- f' SmUS! ,Q die Black friars In - my mind /: ; 

not ortty to the s«Jho 5 ariy world bul jcbpn, prehcntM '^loftratedy Morston’a visions of- the dark but 
to the world of the jpracJtacal play- haM-WBftgted blank verse aiw in comic battle between ,n corrupt world . 
house as weW. It seems appromtate sudden .manes, as or Jigntnlng, nnd 'the intogriiy of the individual still 
tout fhese ■ new-found thawing W h<w ttie MaDnortst cardboard fig- convcy an urgcut poweti •. 
should have come to notice juat at . s ' 

the time when a fresh endeavour, . ■ • ! ■;■>■■■ ' ■ ■■■■ .V , .. ’ w „ 

inspired. by .tbe mtotmwm of Sam . • ' 1 =■ 

Waporhakerj is bejng made to bred a ; ■' ^ ■ • 

. CVffjte. tbtoitoe . jfMgjtl '#»■'!}». of , \ L U' ■ ■ ' : • ■ -t ■ V - •• -. - ' : ; 1 ' . 
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To the Editor 


[l STUDIES 


Booker Prize 

•W,— Though iuhcI.s published a l any 
,l » , « !'» IWI (up to November I5j are 
fc® j- * ,,r 'car's Booker Prize, 
ihtf nice are clear!/ loaded in favour 
ot boo U publislied between September 
I and November 15 since only these 
can be entered for the prize by pub- 
liihers. Novels published before Sept- 
ember I can be considered only if the 
judges themselves cult them in for con- 
sideration. 

This rule- particularly if it is made 
permanent- is likclv lo pose serious 
problems for publishers, honk sellers 
and literary editors. 

Publishers wiJF be under pressure from 
authors lu pu Wish their novels during 
Ihc short ’• eligibility period”; and the 
ifctinn output of (lie country — which at 
present is spread fairly evenly over 
(he year— could become squeezed into 
two und a hall months. The pressure 
on booksellers’ shelf space and on 
hientry editors’ Tcvieiv space might be- 
come intolerable. The sales of nil 
novels except the winner arc bound to 
suffer. we hope that the generous donors 
of (lie prize will reconsider Mia condi- 
tions for fill lire years. 


nieiiliuns, were un upeii matter, and 
were discussed .'is such. Here I would 
refer your reviewer in a critical appraisal 
of all such estimate.* which was recently 

B ublishcd by K. (i. (iannicol! and Mark 

tuitg (Higher Munition Review, 

Autumn, lyfiui. My own scepticism 
about the forecasting metliods on which 
the estimates were based is referred to 
in this article. 

S.ZUCkL'RMAN. 

rhe .Shooting Bos. Biirnhitin Thorne 
King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

British Library 


The 


j „ 


MAX R-HINHARDT. 
Bodies’ Head Ltd. 

....... , „ IAN CHAPMAN. 

William Collin., Sons & Co. Ltd. 

ANDRJ- DEIJTSCH. 
Andrt Den tsch Lid. 

JOHN BRIGHT HOLMES. 
Ryre A Spoitiswoode ( Publishers) Ltd. 

„ , CHARLES MONTEITH, 
raWr and Faber Lid. 

GILES GORDON. 
Victor G ol la nez Ltd. 

w .„. „ . ROLAND GANT. 

William Heinemann Ltd. 

.... RALEIGH TREVELYAN. 
Mfohatf Joseph Ltd. 

' „ JOHN OULI.BN. 

Methuen A Co. Lid. 

■ , DAVID FARRER. 

Martin Seeker & Warburg Ltd. 

TONY GODWIN 
George Weidenfeld A Nicolsoti Ltd. 

‘Beyond the Ivory 
Tower’ 

Sr.TT-Mr. Price's comment (January 
on the extensive review given my 
book ffeyoud the. Ivory Toner suggests ‘ 
that I should. correct your reviewer on 

V^ crc apparently I 
have misled him. It would be unfor- 
tunate Jf what he has wrltleh foould 
now mislead oihors. 

To the beat of my knowledge, matters 


Sir.— Mr. Mwiby was, I thought, less 
than generous In oa*[[g H Ling f January 
21 j your cxceileiif front-page article 
■from the British Mmcuiii to the 
"nbih Library'’ (January 14). The 
white Paper certainly presents, as he 
rays, e veiling and challenging prospects 
For the future, but Dhis is noi to say 
that there are not, us your article 
n,an > maL| crs touched on in 
thus WJvbic Paper which give cause for 
airowy njid apprehension. What is said, 
or, rather, not mid. about the composi- 
tion of the Board of the British 
library, for instance. duos Mule to 
relieve ones feare that someone sonic- 
bmo my iry to put hho operation the 
insasirously complicated proposals pm 

cSJ rmihiee 1 * hC ropon l,r ** ^‘Won 

hoSwr m S' n »« pi,, 5S iac of lhij lcHcr « 

,n your author’s 
cre,kl lhc 

Uistituhon* fooled by the proposed 
HHdQk W ?r n ' IS ' 7316 Trustees of (ho 
M Uttlim are P™'»*d for the 
geneiosity, magnanimity and self- 

52™ 1 regard for the public interest 
Apart, however, from some brief com- 
” 0l ' b,ir, $ ra PWftil Service " 

&i^n^J ,peratef 01 tfte NariD ™ ! 

*!? ,uentl °n is nude of 

NmiwS r*** , lh , c -, of the 

K, CerMra! Library stand, under 
me new arrangements. to see their 
"*"?'> ,0 <*«°n in 
51041 * bnUdhre (of. 
me Dauflon Report, pam. 522) ; gw 

° E t ‘ be 9 Brv4 LM8. o.Bfcrod to the 
public, moreover. may very wot! be 
profoundly affected hi- the luoS awm 
fr«n iJto proximity 0 f „ Je gS 

Its l *'**'* 1 Hbmr- 


i/ayiio Bra Vieira, Sen her Enio Kilvejra. 
»li« iu 1*170 the nbiccl of no less than 
three judicial persecutions instituted by 
three different police orgu ni/.a lions. 
’Hie charges againxt Senlior .Silveira 
a lose from a Jeeree-hiw, enncied in 
only. but with retroactive elfecl. 
under which the pu bficjtion of certain 
hooks before l%5~ the sear oi the 
military takeover— became a puuish- 
:ible ollcnce. 

While Senlior Silveira is still contest- 
ing these simultaneous persecutions, the 
entire editorial board of the satirical 
magazine O Pasquim (The Lampoon) 
were arrested in October, 1170. and were 
held for nearly three months without 
churge. 'Ihc magazine, which ut one 
•jhjd® reached a circulation of over 
•.-0,000 copies every week, is even less 
political than its Soviet counterpart 
Krokod/I — but while the latter has been 
allowed to shed its tears, O Pasauim 
has been -suspended twice in the past 
rew months. It has now mysteriously 
been allowed lo resume publication, 
tqua l y mysterious is the treatment 
meted out to (lie nine-niun editorial 
Doafo, comprising some of Brazil’s best 
satirists and cartoonists. While under 
detention within the discretionary pro- 
visions of the National Security Act 
No. 5, they were precluded from re- 
ceiving any visitors including close 
relatives; the prison authorities decided 
to have their hair shaved and treated 
them as if they were convicted crimi- 
nals. All of them, escept for the publi- 
sher, Senhor Tarso de Castro, were 
just as mysteriously released at the 
end of December. No charges were 
ever made against them, nor is the con- 
tinued detention of the publisher as 
yet explained, even l c > his lawyer. 

. Spanish and Portuguese writers, sub- 
ject to censorship and other forms of 
intimidation and individual persecution 
for many decade* now, fare no better 
than their Brazilian, or for that matter 
Soviet, counterparts. Yet. except in my 
own writings, J have never seen any 
international protests, least of all in 
Encounter, on bchulf of for instance 
Limnaino Vieira, a young, talented 
Angolan writer who has been sentenced 
to fourteen years in jail, which he has 
been _ serving in a labour eamp in the 
dreaded islands of Cape Verde, oil the 
west coast of Africa, not for actually 
commuting, but merely for phtmlnu. 
acte against Portuguese rule in Angola. 

SfSL 11 *^ 1965 4 *.Jwy appointed 


propaganda points, certain intellectual 
and academic mercenaries might be en- 
couraging un equation between com- 
munism and repression, which is far 
from being exclusively valid. 

Such people are promoting an industry 
in which they themselves arc the con- 
sumers. It is, therefore, of some conso- 
Intion tu those like myself, who believe 
(hat the struggle Tor freedom is as much 
a constant feu I lire of the past, as i( will 
be of the ftiiure, to find that The Times 
Literiiry Supplement is aware that, in 
such delicate mutters, deception of 
others can only in the long run result in 
self-deception. 

ANTONIO »i NGUI-IRFnO. 

S ^ ** ar *‘ hardens. London. 

V See C ommentary, page 154 

Sir, - -Mr. Ua/arov (another of those 
who believe Hint utterance of the can- 
trtp " cold-vyar- ideology " exempts 

Hiem rroni rational argument) is wrong 
(January 2*>). The issue is, he will see 
IT he turns hack lo (lie 77. S editorial 
winch has been in question, whether you 

"TfL Jll v, lifi L cd ji 1 . -Spying (hilt the award 
of lhc Nobel Prize to Solzhenitsyn was 
a politically motivated nnd a gencrallv 
harmful aot-iw against the view of. 
for example, Les Le fires Franfatses, 
inat any other choice was inconceivable. 
IThe most recent recruit to the first 
view is the American retired bunjo- 
SSu ) US ‘ fcn,l,rcd in Ultra, „„„lya 


war. Consequent^ ft • ^ 

^^empenng theory with the social facts 
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by th* Portuguese Sooiftty of Writers, 
and made up ,>f five of Portugal's best- 
known novelists, peels and litciury 
crttics. awarded Him ycur\ Cirand Prix 
to the imprisoned laumdino Vieira, for 
bis book of short stories Ltinauriu, the 


ib- inter-library IsiufiM Inniati ~ — j” «i»cw«ih i m, 
actnflAes. ° IWMln * society was made the tnrgel of a con 

i certed ^campaign 0 f protests in the ceu- 
sored Portuguese press for his supposed 
able behaviour. While this 



4t djJouid afco be onmhaalzed ihiat the 

!h^^ in bc' h ' t ^m r eltorafe.' h of Sff 6 ' ^ uM T' " wKlffi 

at Boaian Sob i* c ? m P n, .8 n . r «emhled thoiie one rends 

to th* duc . + Soviet Union, its outcome 

2-fSIOT dlst urbing. lire Govern- 
^SJay,- allegedly responding 
jf 01 ** ' ' J lub,,c Pressure, 

fhftSfo h °d iu !?^ ar> ’ dlsfa oodmeni olf 
I no SI.XtV-veAi-fnld PnM.i...... (• 


1,1. Jl.- r *™*" “k** « prooamy auc 
ittasittnoo on the importance of 

senffi r to R Jlo£ ,Ur - #de L qi,a L 16 iending 

[J J»rawrtniSYe rom-enience nuui 
noi be promoted to (fimfnfch the 
qttafc^ of tin's service ’ “* 


. l0 . *. dvi *°D' oommittees of 

ISSPSW * c,en,,st 1 of ‘hfr Kind «iIcU 
m^et at infrequent intervals. Nor in 
. (hu nature of things could they have 
S^WtistK who wish to heln 
, fooret halionaj issues such as 
•■.:25S ^SS ^ b***™ goyemmenc' ier- 
V score* oF scientiALa 
were mfoot involved. On f-he other 
hand, utimatei of the need for scientific 
manpower, which your reviewer also 


% 


An Apology 

Mi* ' Janies Reeves’,’ liuhSrv-ofk 
two books onTNglbh traditional 
; wt|e. entitled; idjom of the 
pbopls (Hcincmantij 1958) and. 

^clROuaCHMne- 

iitfcto^thi 

7.coipp rful.cn Ijcism m THB HOR^ 


/ u)<ma tiiwN 

JflOOK by G. s Legmai), 

th« t book ■ jo'nad©: 
° LJmJtcdj Hc knowledge that 

attack °n. Mr Reeves :sug- 
that he hud- Improperly 
^ t6 give due wetUt to the 
jdLSharp and <hhet cd m- ' 
w -Englisb trjaditional 
had , in .some way 
Pt ; ^ acquire ; 


k 


xr 41 - PRANK FRANCIS. 

Solzhenitsyn 

_ Sir.-^l conceive if my duty to express 

V- 9 " -° ■ antl s,, PPort for, the 
2J ‘jpphett in ybtir Commentary (Jan- 
uary J), Hi; which vou defend your posi- 
tionaver th« Solzhenitsyn affair inS 
ni EnctimcS* dcplofable attack 
The stance consistently adopted bv 
aa%t- Wlte v on m,crn ationaJ matters re- 
SlSf hterary freedom, whether by 
co^lssions or by onussions. reflows \ 
v«der phenomenon of political bia* 
± man y oihcr Western publica- 
tions-the onfy ones I know and read. 


• siMy*yeiii>old Portuguese Society of 
Writers which ha; never been allowed 

L°,h!SE; d «P ,,B repealed appeals to 

wibsequent Governments, including 
Caetamf* I0,nle ^ l . mtlw Prime Minister 

Concerning Francos Spain. I Jcnow 
.of p case which is just as bad as, if not 
worse than, anv of tdjc better known 
Soviet cases Seflor Mende s FerriSr? 
case imoTieir :n -, u 4‘, , ,V'^" ppon ror - [fte V 4licia11 ^t lct and Vigo schoolteacher 

sk 

sSs 

Sjff SwurRy. in manuscript. 

kook was never published 
either in Spain or abroad. 

The point of these cases is important 
if we arc to understand fully the situa- 
tion you describe. Since Spanish -Portu- 

difference 


*eiaair5SS 

D0ATll^ (ldlia hnk..' . | * '- 

.Adopt 
ive 


Mr. Bazarov then performs the sleight 
of hand of calling me “ anti-Russiun 
1 am, of course, nothing of the kind I 
would say, rather, Him 11 is y good deal 
more anti-Russian" to identify the 
Russiun people with the present ruling 
clique than to imply that criticism of Us 

HS? !?- an a,Uck on Russia as a 
Sflj- . 11 K no! oven the ease (as I have 
CSV 1 OI, i l 1 ? rcviousl > in your pages) 
Inn 1 ’ 1 an m 11,050 HLe me. arc in the 
sense Implied " anii-Comniunisi I 

°P p0 ( s . e(1 ■<> Ihc tcrrorisl-hiHCiiu- 
*}J3- on V’ ,h L n Cor, >munism. Dm 

I a so believe in the possibility of ml 
oyohition in the Communist Parties and 
Stales towards political liberty. i\vi 
hen might disagree with them, bin only 

Si^dvST* i‘ ha ‘ MC ‘.' isayr " ■■"«!» 

rK . , yni ugamsi the Soviel 
[£*”• no * theoretical grounds, but 
because of tilings they »lo. O r . ,1 ■■ idc.,. 

ii jmlging 

Siinllurly, Mr. Bazarov rightly see* 

.■S'Wsafiytfjs'- 

BKrareBsH3- 

am supposed to be trying ,0 “ JSSSL - 
SoWjenusyn is m every other respect 

■s^i^.ssss , r& 

™ Z W . h n° d S 

ir ime 5 ™ 1 wci,: 

epolltlcol crtlfc'wui. ,n, 'TlifcS l, f" 1 “ f ? n 
polidcal 

ortliodoi" CenmuniM Rubin” s onn 

rightly ,Ac orj.i.^hi^r'dd 
«rm. and oven that doeS nm cxIibum 

SKs l fS , .*r si f 

to exclude if “ ", udc 

o exclude it from consideration 

If three shot, 
Slu/^f” 1 ' *" Bono ■Curlnin, 


*“ , . 1 ™i Iremnn Z.' 

he 

lc C| ipn ulalian dot. 
*t*i|>ped the fighting h? 

wm, wi. oShfiiM 

forces m North K. 

bv i hV S N ainn UK0 ^' 

. Norwe 8'ao toil 
to'* never been V 
niililary or historical eiw 
«rtl. a very f ew 
opinion the capituggH 
a local ceasefire, and Non 
many continued lo beta, 
HiN, of course, wasaij 
JE «> rd, nnry decent Nm 
the war. How else can « 
the loss of Nnrwejpin In 
?. C G *[ mans was imnlew 
ifler lhc North NorsJ 
Hum before it? 1 

*J r : has beesui 

cnlc m this country 
Norwegian quislings n, t 
V'dkun Quisling-S m 
svegian trnnslailon-wM, 
Norwegian critic as 1 
tosfory. This offended* 
who took the critic to ett 
the onus of proof lay « 
and he won the case. Mr 1 
self was in Oslo durlneta 
cecihngs and made hini 
case known on lelevisitgi 
newspapers, but' he did « 
ootirl (as he hnd a Kritur 
do). 

His letter to you, Sir. at 
oddities. For example, iii 
oils to h a ve (he Qju« 
described us “ similar" tok 
able ntlempt made by soai] 
Nonvcginns in theearbo 
war to keep a Nonvegiut 
stralion ninning under ft 
lion. Tu an Hmeiish 
acq Ham led wl(li the -< 
'landing of these men, ill 
Mr. Hewios's oirious r 
people applies also to ib<| 
iroveisy: he praises "W 
nisloriiitis, such as Sverre I 
nnd even appoints him lot 
of ‘ ■‘‘late l/istoriun ”, whihik 
Norwegian authority or ttil 
ni'lory is reduced to "ibtr 
f’roHwn r Sktkllty'V;+$m 
i.s essentially u very eimw 
1st, who has done sumd 
up of facts relating lo thri 

S ition of Norwuy. parti 
ormun sources. For ios. 
oqyercd recently the previi 
f«o( Yiilkun Quisliifk 
jiM with if representative dl 
High Command in Cop*, 
day? before (lie invasm* 
Me is now receiving a jaw* 
to carry on this restart 
prestigious title of Stated 
non-existent ns some cfa 
appoint men is used by,® 
Stule lawyer; primate Bw 
Mugne Skodvin ” the cmw* 
lessor " is another faug^Br 
lessor Skodvin slates ba w 
and forcefully. iindooc^»l 
chiigrin of the formef ^w 
is no more controversiil Wl 
historian is nnd must be. 


- .lire sup- 
•- *°Jwon 
S, ; Wr' helpng 

,ri ** cxppndmgT 

ihejiiim* 
our sl^fV 




4 Vnr> U R0 ^ ERT CONQUEST. 

DrUunSW:,{: rinrt » f 

The Norwegian 
Capitulation 

■ESSSfaS^E; 

‘ St-SSSi' SSS?": ■" ® wm- 
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And pity the poorsD 
fessor Skodvin's Histoi- , 
who, Mr. Hewias t«B» rtl 
courage to protest M . N«J 
police state— now; andrj* 
vin is not the dictator oH. 
it takes no more cooraF* 
weglan lmdergradiiale ' 
against what Tie esw* 
against, than it does, for * 
duate in this country. 

Finally, let us |ak« j J 
Hewios’s use of iavcrpjj 
write* about the " irea»» 
collaborator!, and iw 
period of Norway at 
wht. It should be imw#* B 
out (hot the trials of lk ' 
were conducted by the ^ 
H-egian courts in . ft- 
Norwegian law. 
treason and some conWffl 
kun Quisling and ;■ 
executed. There is 13JJJ 

inverted commas. And 1 
Wasn’t Norway lihrnd^,? J 
true sense of (he word ..' 5 " 
h in doubt about tWt.W 5 
one-r-any one— of the » 
who landed ifi. Norway 

• T0R0J*ft! 

11 Fjrnaby Road. 
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ciologi't and a social hiv 
join forces in a book on 
English society was such a 
that one can only be sur- 
jt it has not been done 
II credit should go to this 
effort, which has been 
jjy successful and which has 
^demonstrated how useful 
abination can be. One can 


extent in which the sociology n| Miss 
Kyilcr has penetrated ihc social 
history of Mr. Silver and vice versa, 
n a “ Note on (wnlcnts and 
Layout " they say that Chapters One 
to Live are. generally speaking, con- 
cerned with social history and Chap- 
ters Six to Ten with sociology, and 
one finds that while the first live 
form a chronological sequence, the 
live that follow arc concerned with a 
scries of topics : urbanization, class, 
education, family and politics. Yet 
there are of course many and well- 
duciinicnlcd references to these 
topics in the historical chapters, and a 
high proportion of historical material 


Vil'Ii'Sln "ST 1 ‘!h '“' inS ' n , p “ riM ’" s ; "" 1 »" lhc iniprcdw 

mLi u i Mmcs ,ht V ont;cpl ,,f terminology". Yet in that vei 
middlcckissiiess was decided 


... . on 

subjective criteria "some of which it 
would be quite impossible 10 
recover 

As the title of the book indicates, it 
is concerned holh with history and 
structure. The authors feel they have 
to defend themselves against the sort 
of criticism made by Edward Thomp- 
son of sociologists who " attempt to 
stop history dead and anatomize it ", 
But historians can no more avoid 
looking at structures, economic, 
social or political, at ii particular 


..... use *»f 

terminology Yet in that very con- 
text they quote a distinctly " mislead- 
ing " account by Aries of lhc large 
medieval household, as well as 
equally lanciful and imprecise specu- 
lations hy R. D. Laing and David 
looper on the “ ininmrulion ” and 
' barbarity " of the contemporary 
Tamily. It is not quite fuir to the 
student lo tell him that comparisons 
can he misleading if in the same 
breath he is being misled. 

However, one does not wish lo 
detract from the genuine merits of 
this work. At a time when all loo 


inate wilh sociologists, same with 
historians, but sooner or later the 
findings which result from them ;ue 
likely to have an influence on both 
their disciplines. Such was Ihc effccl 
of Booth's findings on the extent 
of poverty in nineteenth-century 
London, and .such promises to be that 
of recent discoveries by historical 
demographers about pre-industrial 
family patterns. The growth of 
authenticated knowledge about past 
and present society docs not put an 
end to theory or to the need for 
theory, but it must surely, one hopes, 
eventually reduce the volume of 
purely -speculative or ideologically 


X hi it will be widelv he T ET social ° r political, at A particular ,ms wo ' K - At a lime when all too volume oi 

ks® jotssS? .^»te: o sssu3s swzffsr 

"V™™ ?KrVh™dtiSSuon p Tf„“f^, f au i ors . ™™ in *« 


r has never been potentially 
liui will doubtless continue 
L Ax (he presentation and 
Slion uffered here arc ihcre- 
|y in have influence, they 
ruiinjr. 

dirt it must be said that no 
Rtorlions are apparent, 
ere arc omissions — inev- 
work of this length — the 
Sen noint them out. In their 
j>a (ncy accept the Webbs’ 
'ideology in a historian or 
ientisi "is less likely lo be 
1 the more plainly h is 
nd they confess Hurt 

i embedded in uur mui lysis is 
gi> that radical students, child 
ampaigners, convention breiik- 
Tknd protesters or many kinds 
'to understanding the reality 
)fcty than ore their critics. 

r, if this is their bias, it makes 
pugh difference to their selec- 
Ituices. faots and opinions. It 
£ easy, but hardly worth 
[;track down and quote the 
liere they make what is no 
a token gesture towards 
pof the Marcurinn left. 

|ral these authors strike a 
yf sometimes rather peda- 
i^jta -ihcir ni'lslintion 


historical seems to make the more 
consistently judicious use of evi- 
dence, whije the sociological is either 
highly statistical and precise or very 
theoretical and woolly. The social 
historian makes good use of such 
quantitative social data as is available 
for the earlier period ; the sociologist 


change. The distinction is in fact 
unhelpful, and in bringing it up Mr. 
Thompson was allowing the Marxist 
dialectician lo obtrude on the histo- 
rian per se. What both historian and 
sociologist am seeking is a means of 
comparing structures at widely separ- 


ror mu earlier period ; the sue foloaisl 7 7 , r 7 , , .J 1 

is inclined to accept uncriL ca ly ^les. Unfortunately (here are 
broad hislork-,1 gancraliyalioni! ‘wo major J,rf,mMies : r,r*t. ItirH tlic 
based on foil., nr nn 1,0 r. I ... concepts through which people 


based on little or no hard evidence. 

In botli groups of chapters it is 
frequently stated that the- phenomena 
dealt with are " difficult to define ", 
■* complex " and so on. The authors 
have all the right kinds of hesitation 
about oversimplifying their analysis. 
Yirt when it comes Lo the point they 
must base themselves on someone 
else’s authority, whether ii be that of 
an historian or a sociologist. To giv f . 
an example, the “ difficult " subject 
of social class has a section assigned 
to it in one of the historical chapters, 
as well as the whole or one of the 
sociological chapters. The historian 
quotes an assertion by T. U. Bono- 
more, a sociologist, that “ there is no 
general sense or greater classlessness 
today than in Victorian limes” as 
though it were evidence, although 
Professor Boltomore does not. and in 
the nnt ure of tilings could not. 
substantiate his 


oncepts through 
looked at society in the past' must 
often have been different from our 
own even when they used the same 
words to describe them, and secondly 
rhat quantitative evidence on histori- 
cal structures is. with a few happy 
exceptions like the famous parish 
registers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, hard to come by 
or completely lacking. 

Miss Ryder and Mr. JWlver are by 
no means unaware Of these problems, 
and more -than once poim'out the 
element of ideology in sociologicnl 
interpretations. In their brief " Con- 
clusion : Man in Mass Society " they 
are quite explicit about (his. and 
about Ihe way in which “ the words 
used to describe phenomena like 
* class * , ' freedom ‘ and * democracy ’ 
are rooted in historical, experiences ”, 
And in ihe chapter on the family , 
past, present and future, they write 
that "-/some of the apparent confu- 


«<“» pm ui me history of society that 
fiither wool and sober. The kind of it might well be given an extended 

have m! l ? IOr: 11 !T k lhut lhey lr f* tmenl of j' ls own. w hile awarenc&s 

r^wTorc 5 as tZSf - 

misfit corn 1^7^ wh^her '^erT^itbre r J l n, l C ° nc] “ s ' on nf 
space might not be given to the ideas . " Society Is an interesting step 

and theories which mediate between in (Ureotion, but taking up only 
u( the us and the plienomcim studied both ten out of three hundred pages it 
P S foere mtahf T " nd l J islort !; ms - T hus hardly does more than suggesf the 


, , r~ p p— VMUJ/IWIO UI L 

the development of ideas and theories 
about class, about the family, and so 
on, not neglecting the effect on these 
theories of new methods of investiga- 
tion. 

Some of these innovations orig- 


Thls could be defined ns an historical 
sociology of social ideas and social 
knowledge, presented integrally with 
the social history and sociai-btiuc- 
tural -analysis of a given society over 
a given period. 


How best to help 


JOHN.-:. MAYER nnd NOEL 
n\ms : 

Tile Cllenl Speaks 

1 93-pp, Rout ledge and Kenan Paul. 
£2 5s. 

The ( Hem Speukx is based on inter- 
views with forty -six people most of 
them working-class who turned lo 


that were bothering me when 1 wa* a 
young girl. . . . Well, that wasn’t going 
to solve my problems, was ii 7 \ mean, 
its now. I’m grown up now. 

Similarly, clients seeking, material 
help were likely to end up dissatis- 
fied and uncomprehending where tno 
much emphasis was placed by \ht 
social worker on ’* insight *' into ilu 
personal cuttae# of liioir ebrren 


r’’- 

^paring for the worst 

6< BARTON : 

to Disaster 

P'ard Lock Educational. 

•»»*»■■ IMUVSlUIIJ IIIIU bUfUil III UHVWto) 

ton inimriuM»' w . . , WiI{ thcsc fac positive of negative 7 " 

'ties in n ■ ces * lls stitdy of An important question, you may 
. . °'w«cr, nn exam in- think, but one which Mr. Barton docs 

_ K ' 0ns .lo crises, by brief not pt tempt lo answer. 

6 ?- J n Arkan «ts tornado As for the development of sodol- 
rrjfwn Famine of I84S-49,. ogy as a science, one of the author's 
, oshima bomb. He regurds avowed aims, statements on any 

branch of sociology which might 
simplify or Clarify its presesit inodes 


guidance M were offered cRenta again 
tended to be satisfied. Alfoough 
material help of lhis kind was given 
generously nnd tactfully in .some 
cases, one. of the authors' conclu- 
sions is (tint social workers, preoccu- 
pied with .psychological matters, 


fhaviouV 


■y-’ opinion. Yet xvhen iuhl auiho ui, «k uppircm eoniu- . - .. *” personal causex of ihoir .-i.r™ 

IwmntaiZ: ‘ S n , L ’ C wc c ? nie forihe aiwioiogicid dnptor don font surrounds this .sub/adf h ^ WoJftiro .Asaodtafiah fpi- . «foer i^n-00 tire nracb 

westing is the on class we find Kitson Clark, an based on misleading historical cditi* Mp frllii piKon^J or ccoddmic iUTH-- bal hefp they had hoped for. Wiwlv 

cultics. The main' interest is fiv the both mafCfJni JicIp and " simporrivi 
kind of help such -“ clients ” expected ** •- — 

to receive, their relationships with ihe. 
social workers, and the ways in which 
they felt they were — or, quite of led, 

surmise* that the former nmy lend lo tengthy document lo establish 1 that not- - helped. Jn nnaiysing lbe 

fhe "development of new facilities man-made disasters can either be . WW thOH- tnpe-rccord- pied with .psychological matters, 

for coping with future threats”, while prevented or greatly lessened in effect J, 0 * 8 Pfoj’iowl. me - authors pinpoint - have tended ;to develop an occupn- 
the latter “are likely lo have long- by -pofitioM action and that natural of client : mow who . tionaj blindness to economic reitii- 

term structural and cultural effects, disaster can be either minimized or fv F °t dtsstuisfle<l with .ties, 

sum L - ” prevented aKogether by foe employ* ■ e 1 " < *P Ifley obtained over personal 

merit of modern technical and scien- 
tific devices. The sociologist has a. 
duty 4o direct the attention of the 
community io the need to plan for . 
disaster. Dr. Eliten Saltar in The 
Times (November 27, 1970) on foe . 
recent 'ey'd] one disaster in Pakistan 
wrote: ! “Knowledge and technical 
resources are available if we have the. 


er «•> “unique labora- 
ne xutdy of individual and 
. under extreme 
hcor -! . L ; onle nds tbut the 
i m «y be in 

Dk 'oS^unT"^ ,or 


disasters y e—r- 

tr PQw in presenting these .theory is to be translated into prac- 
: tice, then it must be expressed in a 

. • . ■ 1 ■ - .a- in-. - ■ • i - 


of expression, especially American wSl and determination to tackle this 
modes, would automatically advance problem. But tittle comes of - wishful 
its ■ development , as a science and thinking and piecemeal enicrgency 
would be welcomed far beyond the -work” Mr. Barton. fails to stress 
confines of sociology. If sociological these organizational needs. 

(Kmm> ia In Kn 1 Ii-snUalnH Inlrt nnsr. , . ..... 

Jn Commenting on foe Abprfan 


problems, tuul those who were either 
sniirfied or dissatisfied with hejp . 
over material problems.. 

For those with personal problems, 
the authors conclude that what the 
working-class client most appreciates 
and, apparently, finds acceptable is a 
kind of help which can roughly be 
labeled as “supportive-directive 
Conversely, what is Least, satisfactory 
to this kind of client is an attempt at 
treatment based on. ” insight-ori- 
ented 11 techniques. As one woman 
pul i t ; ... 


rie^ fen if miKf kn In. n rswnaii . ... . uutw . mo aiunors icna io generaiizi 

• O*** IW «*;*•' IwfWans Wdl. die iiylog to be hdpft.1: hut t *®* about " the worki., 


could be ur 
nnd addr< 


of » fenc»! ; fiiferqge djizenVthe Ik thepereori in a . E? 
re. under ooU, - dembcradVNvha ^dir'olHrftately.'iria^-' ' ^DLf 

Sop« ‘'SfSffiw 

Mr;: Barton makes no. are riecdleSly invoked. Nw content W* rS^ of f su<h 13^ thSl' 
g ^atement.. a™ JS use a phrase like in*rapertona | ;! % 

In ^ ad StdX rtSiafl. ■ feetinrin the; ia be S ' 

* 9 l««l to . accept q transiting the phrase a$ difficulty unprediotatrie dfsaMers ", But was not 
for: »n choosing among aettohs to a gtyep fo : 3Sf e«dni7ar leas? 

retative merits '■ ® n U . r : ■ ' .prediotabje and . prev < ^ ,4 ® K '" 

Va(ks.:.'.- , Mr — - 

• A ■ l Ue ii. 


Recognizing that economic diffi- 
culties nnd educational and environ- 
mental differences are important 
factors to take into account does not 
lead the authors to the 'easy— but 
false— oondusion lhaL Lhis is aLI that 
matters. But they do suggest that a 
greater attention to. the problem of 
bridging .the cognitive gap between 
social workers and their working- 
class clients is essential. Fn this the 
book makes h much-needed contri- 
bution to . the , literature on .social 
work practice. One criticism can be 
made : the authbrs tend lo generalize 
readily about "the working 


Wt,j *injxj«|«r. to- that mis ' going : ,IrUo ypb menially, and atypical . minorily : withii) it- - 
lots,-*.' file donors ' ■ She kept askfngi me: dbtiut.' my ■ those! driven to - seek ou| -|He hefp of 

to incktdefoeir names oack gromtd and all. that— about things social workers. 
i«sj if serious issues 


NOAM CHOAISkr ON RUSSELL 
h the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW ■' 

On: interpreting (he World— Jan. 29th 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Smollett mortified 


jjNICATIONS 


I.I'H’IS M. KNAPP f kililnrj : 

The I.elliT* of Tol tins Smollett 

I6fpp. Clarendon Pros; Oxford 
Univeisity Press. £2 10s. 

For more than four decide* LctvNM. 
Kn;ipp has been engaged in the study 
of Smulfen, and all siiidcnis of the 
eighteenth century are in his debt. 
His doctoral dissertation (Ynlc. 1928) 
Is a special lized biographical study of 
Smollett's last years; his articles on 
Smollett's family, friends (und 
enemies) have opened tip new terri- 
tory; liis Tobias Swollen: Doctor 
of Men and Mannas (19*19) is the 
definitive biography. It is appro- 
priate. therefore, that the present edi- 
tion of the letters, which supersedes 
that of Edward S. Noyes published 
in 1926, should be undertaken by 
him. 

There are 108 letters, only three of 
which have not been published else- 
where: but Professor Knapp has 
examined the available manuscripts, 

• omitted the forgeries that appeared 
in the Cordasco Supplement to the 
Noyes Collect ion, and provided 
useful annotations. While it is a pity 
that so few letters have evidently ' 
survived, it is of course highly de- 
sirable that ilhey should be issued 
together in this form. I 

Unfortunately the letters as a \ 
whole are not very interesting. Smol- ■, 
let! was plagued by financial ills- 7 
tresses, and much of his correspon- 
deuce is given over to humiliating “ 
plea* for loans. He was at least v 
equally plagued by bad health, and u 
many letters describe his symptoms, S’ 
as well ns cures which have not er 
worked. It is a sad record, not least 
because he felt driven by the need u 
for money to the vast manufacture . . 
or ephemeral writings. Professor P* 
Knapp complains of W. E. Henley's H 
characterization of Smollett as va 
-the humorous, arrogant, red- ar 
headed, stiff-necked, thin-skinned. P a 
scurrilous, brilliant Scots hack - of U 
genius ”, and this collection of letters 
presents^ a more sombre self-nor- 2* 
IraH-Awthout, however, giving n , 
wholly coherent view of the man. As 
the editor somewhat ruefully re- **■ 
marks, the letters contain “ no allu- P i U 
rfons to his courtship, his marriage, 
his medical practice, his social aotlvl- It! 
ties jn [he London taverns or Chel- 
£ 'There is very little about ' jjf. 
the novels either. J 111 ! 

. Almost incvdtably, however, there Slf 
are. some letters which compel atten- bih 
[ion.: The series of most literary Mr 

ihfnrncJ (e (hot in A i i. n 


( rhesc tellers were first published in 
the TLS in 1943.1 Certainly one sees 
I here and there glimmers of the heroes 
of the novels (“ 1 am an unfortunate 
Dog whose Pride Providence thinks 
proper to punish with the Tortures 
ol incessant Mortification : and 1 
resent my Lot accordingly ”). More 
than once the valetudinarian Mat- 
thew Bramble seems to be the author 
of the tetters. Certainly there is bad 
temper from time to time. 

One fact of considerable corrobor- 
ative value docs emerge, corrobor- 
ative because it tends to lift the 
suspicion of sentimentality— or mere 
sentimentality— from his novels : 
Smollett is genuinely compassion- 
ate; his concern for his friends and 
relations is frequently and sometimes 
movingly expressed. 

The quality of the editor's annota- 
tions varies, perhaps because his 
Jong acquaintance with his subject 
makes him diffident of presenting 
enough information, particularly 
about Smollett's correspondents and 


the persons mentioned in the letters. 
Half the lime Professor Knapp says 
enough— he [elk us, for example, 
who John Moore is. where he lived, 
what he wrote, nn<l what was his 
blood relationship to .Smollett. But 
often he says too little. Bob Smith is 
mentioned in u letter to Carlyle; the 
editor suys: "For an account of 
Robert Smith, see my note, 1 Smol- 
lett’s Friend Smith \ TLS (October 
9. 1943). 492.” All right -if one has 
access to a file of -the TLS, but still 
an inconvenient note al best, When, 
however, he sends the reader -to a 
1929 issue of the Williams (College) 
Alumni Review for information 
about one Richard Smith, he is 
making greater demands 4han he 
should, in a reprinting of the letters, 
these gaps might bu filled >in, espe- 
cially since the definitions could be 
excised. It is not necessary to gloss 
"catch ", “ actionable ”, and " Pega- 
sus nor is it necessary to say that 
Jermyn Street is east of St. James's 
Street, parallel with Piccadilly. 


?fLL he ascend 4language common to men and machines 
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GUV FEIII.MANN: 

Somerville cl Ross 

516pp. Facuht! dcs I. cl tres el -Sciences 
Humaiiics dc ITJniversiUfde C'aen. 


Oxford Jacobite 


DAVID GREENWOOD i 
William King 

386pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £3 1 5s. 


V, UIUJ, UIGTHTV 

MW*, * th*t. lo Alexander Carlyle, 
Clergyman, dealing 
whh Smollett Y efforts to have his 
play. The Regicide produced in 
London, and with Roderick Random. 


William King was a minor, but not 
uninteresting Augustan— a friend of 
Swift, an admirer of Pope, and the 
emissary of Oxford University in 
conveying to Johnson the news of his 
honorary degree. He spent most of 
his life as Principal of St. Mary's 
Hall (a House which has now 
vanished), and as the leading spirit 
among the university’s Jacobite sym- 
pathizers. His chief strength lav in 
Latin composition, but he was also 
responsible for n remarkable piece 
of invective (mainly) in English, in 
the form of a mock-heroic poem 
cnlled The Toast, which was aimed 
against his personal enemies in a 
private dispute. Mr. Greenwood 
claims merit for the versification of 
the Toast, but Swift thought the 
verses " rough M , and from the ex- 
tracts given here the Dean's judgment 
might be preferred. The . main 
interest of The Toast — which was 
printed but never published-is 
bibliographical, and on this aspect 
Mr. Greenwood’s book will without 
doubt remain the authority. 

The author’s overriding interest in 
King, however, is as a Latinist, and 
this enthusiasm, combined with a 
relentless refusal to speculate on the 


rather fragmentary evidence con- 
cerning King’s personal career, pre- 
vents this book from being a bio- 
graphy in the usual sense. The details 
of King’s association with the Jacob- 
ite cause arc bound to remain 
obscure, but more might have been 
said about the climate of literary 
Jacobitism of which King was a 
representative. Mr. Greenwood 
rather wistfully concludes that this 
side of King's career can be of only 
historical interest, save in the un- 
likely event of a change in the 
present British reigning dynasty. 

King's claims as a Latinist, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greenwood, lie in his 
mastery of a declamatory style — the 
most famous example being his Rad- 
cltvlan Oration of 1749, with its 
Jacobite refrain of " Rcdcnt and 
the absence of any worthy successor. 
These claims arc supported with n 
copious commentary, and Mr 
Greenwood does not wear his learn- 
ing lightly. Indeed ho allows It to 
ui over “do an obtrusive pedantry 
which clearly enjoys confronting the 
reader with such words and expres- 
sions as “ hiema! " scinnmcby ", 
setaceous”, "cpigenous ”, "emetic 
feculance”, and “onomastic ana- 
logues ”, But he misspells George 
Lyttelton, and misuses " ilk ”, It is 
a pity that a scholar who so clearly 
loves the classical tradition should 
give such openings to those, who re- 
fiard it with hostility or indiffer- 
ence. 


s Years of ded ica led resell rch ha vc con- 
e tributed lo Profc.ssor Fchlmann’s 
‘ monumental work on the Irish writers 
r E. IE. Somerville and Marlin Ross, 
s To a Frenchman the task of gaining 
I n comprehension of the English lutt- 
, gunge as spoken in Ireland and rc- 
i corded by Somerville and Ros s must 
) have been in itself a formidable task, 
i Professor Fehlmnnn was undaunted 
s m bus determination. It needed, he 
; writes, “un long et patient nppren- 
, tissagc pour cn saisir pen ft peu toulcs 
■ tes nuances In following this 
objective Professor Fehlmnnn, be- 
sides the biographical, historical and 
folklore sections of bis book, has writ- 
ten chapters on pronunciation and 
syntax. This is in addition to con- 
sideration of the construction (with 
graphs) of Harrington’s", one of 
the most powerful short stories in The 
Irish RM and his Experiences, lo 
use die tiU c of the collected edition. 

The publication during die past 
few years of Somerville and Ross, A 
Biography, by Maurice Collin and 
The Irish Cousins, The Books and 
Background of Somerville and Ross. 
by Violet Powell, aroused an amount 
of critical attention which was re- 
markable for books about writers 
whose works wore almost wholly out 
of print. Professor Fehlmnnn 1ms 
also benefited from a change in the 
critical climate in Ireland itself. In 
Phe years that followed the setting-up 
of the Free Stale an atmosphere of 
almost hysterical chauvinism inhib- 
ited critics from admitting that 
Somerville and Ross wrote with 
rut-h about Ireland. The collabnm- , 
ors were considered to be dhquali- 
A !? y Ranging 10 the Ascendancy. ; 
Anotlier article of belief, promul- 
gated by some of Lady Gregory's | 
circle lai, I down that Lady Gregory i 
hmclfhad a distaste for the Irish 
R.M. stories ; this has been «Hs- I 

SEES by “letter in which she l 
describes reading at. feast one of t 
them aloud to W. B. Yeats. [ 


s 

- ft? 1 " 11 ?* however, ijy 
fealed in his jj* 
trace n Norman j-J 
s -Somervi e family, 
s Somerville in her stS 
, Mars, as coming 
j hood of EvreujL 
. At limes the decHMs 
. " le Anglo-Irish so m 
t sor Fehlmann (balk 
. .somewhat undcserei, 

I Symons In Dan 
! n with a JaroKn 
■ putting up wire an! . 
; poi-son. Gus, rt* 
i find it convenient u 
fantasy that he ka 
hounds, is an ueie* 
particularly iowar4 
brother John MkW 
huntsman. In Profs* 
eyes the fight with* 
defeat for the old orb 
rage striking ineftafe 
only expressing himsdfi 
ablcs. In fact Soiwri 
governed by the restri 
swear-wards could be 
date, convoyed some!! 
ferent: "The Monti 
dots and dashes ntostj 
nlcly render Mr. F 
response." 

Professor Fehlmtu 
credit to Somervillt « 
The Real CharlMt, ta 
Insight into hums I 
motives, hut in genaiU 
ing their novels, he Ju 
ested in contrasling tbed 
types than ns living 
With their intense & 
Stage Irish npproach tol 
people of Cork nnd Otf 
villo and Ross mlgfe! 
objected to Professoi I 
tendency to use the rad 
as a generic term. Ha 
could hardly fail to ' 
lercd by the orudiv'w 
into the making of U 
on the northern coast 
Mujor Yeales. R.M., 
birth, so it is just that 
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bttin irtuilled in a 
universtly. 


The Critical Prose of Alexander 
Pushkin 


as a critic 


Titles first 

ROBIN MYERS (Editor): 

A Dictionary of Llfcrafure In the 
English Language 

From Chaucer to 1940. 

Vol. H : Title-Author Index, pp. 969- 
1497. Pergamon Press. £6. 


Musset, Cnlderdn, Vigny, Hugo r 
Henrietta Wdsoh, and Vidocq. 


wMson, and Vidocq. 

ft****. fcjr.CW R. ^ P«bU„. . M' no 

(AiScan ' UniveVshy erS ptfblish«8 imi ‘J lNl j. F «* 


when a second edkkm appeared five 
yrara later. One of bis Jongest essays, 
whim me censor refused to pass. 

SfL ,0 A^5S2.? K<hevr ' A sbopl note 

j Sto&NX- translation of the 
Wad. He encouraged 1 the young pdet 
Baratynsky. At other times he wrote 

Ott Hi ft Hdceior. . t- , 


The second volume of Robin Myers's 
Dictionary has appeared with com- 
mendable celerity. The first, which 
came out a year ago, contained biblio- 
graphies of most though not all 
literary or near-literary writers in 
English, the starting dale being 
Chaucer s and the terminus ad quern 


Gang, for it is noi k* 
Third Round (as w* 
tionatcly know it) if 
Bulldog Drumnum* 
presumably {a ' caned 
unhelpful entry. Wesfd 
H. Burnett's A 
only its earlier and d 
Sara Crewe, and 
variations and intrieicd 
important; Miss Myw 
rightly, the imports™* 
hensive treatment of 
literary authors "wto* 
very ones that itaj® 
most In demand " UPP 
here the promised ** 


is' weldorae Hnd vaJuable. lL 
readubteL , PuahfcU^ ha(F 
It- Of l.he fire . and erte 



nnd IAN CHRIS TEN- 

|d and Choice 
fever and Boyd. 7-s. 6d. 

BoMC (Editor) : 

Eg Processing in (he Ncr- 

York : Springer- Vcr- 


I M and R. A. HUDSON 

of Linguistics, lufor- 
ntrol 

non. £15. 

[CKERS i 
Rocking Boat 
Lane The Penguin 

)f information, shar- 
agiciuns and given un 
oton by physicists and 
i engineers, has 
ral a place in twen- 
:ience ns did the con- 
in nineteenth-century 
ver, whereas laws gov- 
hnpge and con.se rva- 
:al energy have had 
the social sciences 
of dangerously facile 
: notions of informn- 
theory are general 
imise a much wider 
icafion. Thermostats, 
is, computers, regula- 
rs of the individual 
and the body politic, 
lies of systems that 
! Flow and processing 
i* What more natural 
al as well a s iialurnl 
d hope to find a much 
ical framework in the 
c of " communication 
i the animal nnd the 


machine" ? The phrase i> Nurbcrl 
Wiener's, and it extended a slop 
further the generality of the term 
"cybernetics", coined hv Andrd 
Amptre in 1834 to denote ihc science 
of government. T he name has not 
always attracted the best of scienti- 
fic associations ; but (lie idea behind 
it is profoundly important 

There are nontrivial features 
shared by regulative processes at all 
i-hese different levels, including that 
of human thought itself. Their sys- 
tems of regulation all suffer, actually 
or potentially, from analogous dis- 
orders. These may perhaps be susccp- 
Isnle of explanation, and even of 
onre, by a suffic-ienily persistent and 
ingenious application in one field of 
the wisdom gleaned in another. Such 
were the hopes expressed when Wie- 
ner s Cybernetics was published 
twenty- two years ago. What now of 
the reality? The books under review 
oiler ns good a sample as one might 
wish of l'hc kind of thinking— and the 
variety of thinking— that owes its 
origin at least partly lo these new 
ideas. 

The theme of Infurnnitiun ami 
Choice is the '’centra! and funda- 
mental role ’’ of the idea or in forma- 
tion for the psychology of decision 
and search. Not surprisingly, the 
authors insist that the engineer’s 
statistical measure of information, in 
terms of its mathematical unexpect- 
edness, needs to be supplemented by 
semantic and inventive aspects in 
order to he psychologically useful. 

The handsomely produced sympo- 
sium on Information Processing in 
the Nervous System gives a fair idea 
of the influence of informational 
thinking in biology. The brain oEfers 
two kinds of clues to its workings, in 
physiological measurements on the 
one hand and sensory experience on 
the other. The difficulty is io corre- 
late -the two in a sricntifircally fruitful 
way. As is shown by this symposium 
(held at the State University of New 


York, Buffalo, in I VAR), uhai inlnr- 
nuiion engineering has contributed 
here is nut a new predictive theory so 
much as a new eon rep; u;i[ frame- 
work : a way <.i thinking ahou; brain 
Hind ion which can apply in hn:h ihc 
physiological and the psychological 
contexts, and so serve as a bridge 
between the two. Success in this inter- 
disciplinary enterprise, ns Sir lohn 
Eccles emphasizes in i he preface, 
requires an uncommon measure of 
humility and eagerness to do full 
justice lo the other man's facts. From 
the record, it would seem that his 
warning was only moderately effec- 
tive. 

For those vvilh deep pockets, the 
hncyclofiacdiu of Linguistics, Infor- 
mation and Control may provide just 
the right level of i I luminal 'ion'on the 
specific topics that crop up in such 
symposia. Under what other um- 
broMa might one expect to encounter 
articles on animal learning, com- 
puter languages, control of an eco- 
nomic system, eye movement's, 
semantics, and — yes — n resolvable 
problems, all juxtaposed as alpha- 
betic order dictates ? Perhaps a little 
segregation by Eubjcct-maitcr might 
have been useful ; but the editors 
have a point, for in this rapidly 
changing complex of interlocking 
fiekis one never knows which oddly 
assorted pair of topics will be the 
next to find themselves conjoined in 
at least a temporary flirtation. A 
" table of kindred and affinity ” at 
the end of the volume offers a 
fascinating illustration of the extent 
to which unifying threads arc being 
drawn through traditionally separate 
disciplines by the new habits of 
thought. The 121 contributors in- 
clude many people of international 
landing. 

What of the social implications of 
this revolution in science and tech- 
nology ? .Superficial discussions 
abound at the level of scnii-scicncc- 
fiolion ; hut for sanity and cnmpc- 
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flounce it the posh way 


stonounm i# being upward-mobility goals 7 And we wore one of them if we 

w l K what hope for us if they were 7 If plumped for Montico. or shelhk, or 

‘ nttlLSfl Hamilton. 30s. there is one cureer In this country disciplinary with the accent on the 

r — — — not now open to whatever voice of third syllable to rhyme with 

;;»* a fighting Word wh™ talen1, il is ,hnt of acceptance by the " wine " 7 Should we trust Professor 
!Phunriaiinn » i • es[ »blisheJ aristocracy as having Ross on Jameson, as in Jameson 
a the hilt .. t nec<ls JUS * been born into the established aris- Raid (jgm-i-son, three syllables, Oral 
led nm ■ consitJer the tooracy ; and to enter it by adoption the same as gem) when Anthony 
Bhr pr j “ nc,at ‘°n ‘.better ’ or mnrriuge, whether sponsored by Nutting, on the box und presumably 
gprrect than the non-U or wealth, beauty or .any other desir- in private life, says Jim-srn ? Andlo 
g one ", Alan S. C. Ross “bles,a U-voice.U demonstrably not deprive himself of the greater accur- 
gn now to Pronounce it needed. Of salaried careers, the only fccies of the Phonetic Alphabet, pre- 
|ne htis just before told 0nc sti ^ closed to n non-U voice Is amiably for our incapacities, seems 
B «*■ categories * n * (hat of a B.B.C. news-reader ; un hardly worthwhile when all the 
Bated'. d 0 no( jj assured social status no doubt, but guidance we. get on MACKEOWN. 

ffPlde” a nd dial " there hardly the highest there is, (Mackeown 7*. MacKeowre 7) Irish 

gjernlble difference in We have been largely confining surname. Is that we should rhyme it 
iw^? en U and non- oUrselyes lo men. Perhaps for with " Achocan ”, • . 

|Jiardly helps. "More women the case is still different. - 'Besides, we oouJd master the whole 
t seem to have any- Auditory impact suggests that, In the boiling, placenames, surnames, and 
L«r?L Wlth P u rity of philo- professional/pundlt class at least, give-away words Wee fire (you didn't 
f" }■““» “ better " has to our heroines speak with educated know that one, did you ?), sure . 
S In ‘ have finally to voices— always remembering, as Pro- (well?) and capitalist , and stiH, as 
after the game of fessbr J(oss points out, that to speak . Professor Ross well knows, be unable 
i* r fi , n? m ® non_ U, Pro- with' an educated voice is not neees- to pass for true U. We must accept, . 
LTsditi PHyiog it in pris- 'sarily io be educated. But we may - faiung contrary, evidence, J that 
p 5 ta hds for " Upper giiess that id some female cirples . * marey of the 4ion-U j , . aspire ,to 

pronunpiation^ of fer’s Diary ” still represents the goal Ihese people are. But to use U*- 
«re correct people, the of social aspiration and Right •-. pronunciation , with non-U intona- 
Zfj- • Accent the steps towards it. And- if iions. with 'uon-U>yntax, and pqn-U 

they now 7 Tempora such circles do Indeed exist, it is in . vocabulary, is . only to . master the 
Once iipbn a time, : them thM tiow io Pronounce it. with, technique of a popular tausi&haii 
^ the. U-game was first its 1 ?0 pages of right pronunciations, - ploy T and from Professor Ross's 
Jmghthave been possible 1 wi ^ be eagerly clutched- ’ Moreover, .proniinojations^ 'no more than this cart 1 ; 
- Pnunk of <be people lo an apparently right pronunciation be Jearat ; except for, fhe indication 
that | Si social i v Ch n be ■ a n effective means of keeping (hat an upper-class iparititigfl «: dty 
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C #hl,f - “I consider the 

r Pfec pronunciation • better ’ 
rf *ctJ than the non-U or 
.°zT * S. C. Ross 
r t ° Pro/tot *ncc it, 
| before told 

categories ‘U* 
do , not by any 
S IM and *nl " there 
Jffnlble difference in 

te" U and non- 
Mardly helps. " More 
£ s Jtseem to have any- 
Parity of nhHo- 
f r n a s ,ba i. better ” fas to 
[ {?■ ■ have finally to 
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Icncii combined with a. pLrci-plivc 
concern lor hiiin.m valuer it would 
be hard lo belter .Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers'*. Freedom in a Rocking 
B* nil. In ihi>. us in curlier bonks, he 
draws on a lifetime of experience to 
illustrate hi-* thesis Mini contemporary 
man lias blundered into u trap of hi> 
own making: n imp that owes its 
strength lore widespread and popular 
confusion between power and con- 
trol. Technology has multiplied our 
powers to make changes, but with the 
result that our world is now *' neither 
stable nor regulable at any level or in 
any aspect ”. It will remain so, argues 
Sir Geoffrey, unless we can gain a 
belief understanding of ihc factors 
essential lo stability in social systems, 
and particularly of the regulative 
processes whereby such systems 
arrive at 

standards sufflicicniiy self-con sis tent, 
attainable, valid and widely acceptable 
to preserve the coherence through time 


. . - Each set of regulative problems ex- 
cites (he others and all arc heightened by 
! heir combined effect on the folegrJly of 
individuals. This complex of instabili- 
ties is the predicament involved in being 
human now. 

Dr. Edmund , Leach's claim that 
" science offers us total mastery over 
our environment and our destiny ” js 
rebutted as naive : 

difficulty in controlling human 
affairs is not and never has been due to 
shortage of the energy needed tq push 
things and people about. It lies In 
deciding what forms should be imposed 
on human life . . , und in generating 
sufficient agreement to make the chosen 
forms effective regulators of the action 
needed to impose nnd maintain them. 
Here then is a challenge to (he 
theorist of communication and con- 
trol : 

The peculiarity nf human and social 


ISliu. j W*IO ■ .HB wuuiu MIK ’ -V , “ ... , , . ■■ 

B£? red m- M Jeotufert what Professor Ross does not tell us . cepl r perhaps,, m tlje Arris-O^rd 
is hardly ;.ls how he knows whai he so confl- 1 range. lJi short, for praclicaj purpo^s 
Sitwr 0f time but ’ depUy asserts. Has. he sampled- his of learoinghow to speak, pniH-wlfll- 
pthe ? «*Louf : ‘‘ better ’’ .speuk^s ^ with -a tape : . out sounds js useless. :> . : | 

R.V'i*vWQti, (iMMiiniif Mr.. . cL.jtj .... j.. ... Tfi,. hnwavar.r these nftnirarvle art'.-: 


* ^buntry-hoti! 


!*j*teini lie-* nut s.. nuii.h in ilieir ability 
in 'lore and linndle iiit'i»ini:iii«ni ,i> in 
iheir ability i.i ciohu and cluiiigc ihc 
manifold and com pel mg Manila rd>* by 
which lliey live. . . . We may hope (lien 
that ihc current ^mdj of eonirnimicainm 
and comro] . . . may make n* 
cum ri buiion uni tvnly by prun'd ing 
concepts general enough in cover .iH 
kinds of reguliiiiiin hut ,iLn by I'uaremg 
-ltieniion on Miose pruhlcm* nf value 
which have so Imie heen ignored m 
taken for grained. 

Sir Geoffrey's analysis is pro- 
foundly .stimulating and raises many 
issues which there is not room to dw- 
ell sx here. It would be pleasant to bo 
able to re pint that communication 
and control engineering is within 
sight of a solution to some of iho-c 
problems— pleasant, hm false. 1 he 
boom-slump cycles of social self- 
regulators may indeed be instances of 
disorders familiar in the theory of 
feedback : and some of the remedies 
for instability in the mechanical con- 
text may have direct analogues in the 
economic or pulittqnl field. Rut this L» 
not the main message of the book. 
Its concern is rather to alert us to tho 
fateful impact for good and ill of this 
recent development in our conceptual 
armament : both to the new threats it 
offers to human values nt the hands 
of the wrong kind of cybernetician, 
and to the Increased sophistication it 
cun bring to the management of 
human affairs, thereby enhancing 
our power to meet those threats. To 
have the rudiments of a 'common . 
language in which to analyse both 
machines and societies is hugely 
important ; but on the whole it is the 
contrasts rather than the resem- 
blances between the two that may 
prove most illuminating for those 
seeking to understand our human 
predicament before it is loo late. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND MEDICINE 


New fashions 


PON 1 .41. IS (l.iliioru wnrktl. (>m i> miiubivImI in need of AARON ESTERSON ; 

M«hiic1Il> Revue dc PsjcJinmilvw lhe miMIc poinls firmly made b> Tl ,„ , .. B . 

No,. I mill 2 iSpring! sind Au.miu,. ViiMor Smirnoff. ivho res, ores ,l,e “ ' 

( 970 , render his own place in tlie creative - 7{< PP- Tavistock. £3 3s. 

Paris : Ciallimaril. 20fc. cadi ' . ' , , , * ' 77 

- Claude l.eforl and f Jan id Wid- ™ imn Ehlcison was co-au thor, willi 

v., „ . .. . . u , Uwhcr tackle the iliurnv and hitherto R- D- Liiing. of an important book, 

wh,i\ French periodical . But rather discredited question of the -Swi/jr, Madness and the Family, 
of h rericli inldt n.l df? “ oeL,vre pemOe” The relations Published six years ago. in which 

, h-n d o fiL n * Lm nr'fli h* he,wcci ! psychoanalysis and society eleven families with a schizophrenic 

. .M and noi - d fid llv sSn i.no ? re re „ vi ™ ed h >‘ «*'«■ Amku and offspring were studied. In Tin- Leave* 
I ZTV M i o Je ™ Poi,fH °"- the former by tracing of Spring Dr. Esterson has taken 

s.ijv. 'the NouveUe Revue dt Pw- p-5 ,S , 0ry m ytiiologiea| doctrine in one of these, families and reported 
t humdwe published twice vcar’lv Fr ? tjd h, s successors, the crucial lKs interpersonal relationships in 

fficiSim niftVlS ESS, <WB " **" was .provliHiily 

Pint la lis. has easily made its mark, ij ve unconscious " rta^inHA 0 ^" po,5ibe ' 

in spile of the mounting tide of establishing from , or . r> ^ n J^ e ftir i ier work. Dr. Laiug and 

French psychoanalytical literature, as a irianaiifar ^. aUl ’ ^ r - Esterson sought to show that, in 

a leninrkable newcomer aimed both Men i /duet nr IdiM." ni!, the . r * n,,,ies observed, the potent in I 

at the specialist and the “educated Ena ivT L " “ S - th - e pitlKnl Wlls a vkllm fomilyV 

lay ilia ii ", sl, ^lcd by Levi- need to maintain its own diuoriwl 


Victim of the family 


AARON ESTERSON i 
The Leaves of Spring 
-78pp. Tavistock. £3 3s. 

Aaron Esterson was co-author, with 
R. D. Luing. of an important book. 
.Y unity. Madness and the Family, 
published six years ago. in which 
eleven families with a schizophrenic 
offspring were studied. In The Leaves 
of Sprln/i Dr. Esterson has taken 
one of these, families and reported 
its interpersonal relationships in 

Dl'AnllhP hUl.n • I. 
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Foil till is. has easily made its mark, 
in spile of the mounting tide of 
French psychoanalytical literature, as 
a i cm nr table newcomer aimed both 
at the specialist and the “educated 
layman ", 

l\vchoaimly.sis, which was at times 
almost ostracized in France by all the 
more fashionable philosophical and 
literary trends, is now in danger of 
being stifled in their embrace. This is 
only one paradox : another is that, in 
spite of having percolated irrevers- 
ibly into daily casuistry, psychoana- 
lysis still calls for much theoretical 
wo i k both hum and extra niwos. To 
.see it as a forum for anthropologists, 
sociologists, philosophers and stu- 
dents of literature is in the best 
Freudian tradition ; hut M. Pon tails, 
in presenting the Hist issue of the 
fo'.R P; which is entitled " Incidences 
de ila psych an a lyse ", perceptively 
relates the question of "applied 
psychoanalysis ,fc to that of the def- 
inition of its nue place or focus. This 
** dune with a typically French j 
awareness of words, sharpened by , 
Existentialism. Laconism and semio- | 
logy alike, which ‘proves singularly 
enlightening when it .remains, as here, 
this side of preciosity. Psychoanalysis • 
is there. " offc a lieu ", but this locus 
should not be used as nn alibi, for its 3 
' lesson consists .precisely in a displace- ' 
mem qr the person who knows in [ 
relation to what he knows, Applied 1 
psycliimnn lysis begins nl home, in (he * 
attention paid to counter-transfer- ‘ 
encc and. generally, in the ability to } 
let oneself he buttonholed, tmd ctis * 
conceited, by experience. jf 

This fifti number Marts with, a h 
demo nsiral ion oF the ** hermeneutic f< 


m« onw suggested By l.evi- 
itrauss between anthrapophaqie (in 
which the exceptional and disturbing 
individual js. Jitcrally. absorbed by 
society! and anthropemie (in which 
he is rejected through madhouse.*, 
hospitals and various forms of 
ostracism). 

The humane consequences of this 
are further elaborated by J..f. Lavie 
™. w hen ilJness can 

be viewed as a sUilcmcm, and therapy 
as a refusni to hear. Michel Tort 
concludes with an article “La nsy- 
chanaly.se dans | c mutdriulisme his- 
tonque . the title of which is to be 
taken literally. The Iasi, but definitely 
not leu si, item in the issue consists of 
letters sent by Freud to a friend at the 
age pf seventeen; one of them is cut 
short toy his announcement that he 
now has some urgent reading (o do 
including Sophocles** Oedipus Rex ; 
and we watch him. likc'his hero, on 
the- way to n fateful crossroads. 

The second issue may .seem more 
spociahKd, since it j s devoted to 
. Objels du fdliobisme * ; but fclish- 
Km k -increasingly recognized as a 
valid model for the study of all 

kSSMS^JS" 1, i A « lbne case ' history 
IS 'LCHn ihv Mac 11/1 D • 
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pulicni was a victim of the family* 
need tu maintain its own distorted 
perception of her. For defensive 
purposes the family held a rigid view 
of the patient which survived any 
conflicting evidence or protestations, 
and the conception of the patient as 
ill or insane facilitated this defence. 
If. for instance, Lhe patient expressed 
hostility towards the parents, they 
could deny the significance of this 
painful perception by saying that she 
was not herself ", that she would 
never really feel or sny such things : it 
was just her illness. But Hi is was not 
all. in order to maintain their view of 
themselves as a sane, normal, res- 
pectable. harmonious, and loving 
fanuly they colluded together and 
doctored evidence in a way that 
confused the patient nml made her 
unable to trust her own perceptions, 
lot alone judgment. Her identity was 
crushed, although some of her valid 
perceptions emerged in the distorted 
form that j s commonly dismissed as 
tnere delusion. 

In The Leaves of Spring Dr. 


I siersnn has solccicd a Jewish 
family “the " Danzigs " consisting 
of fariici, mother. ** schizophrenic " 
daughter “SsM-ali" (aged iwcnty- 
fhieci, a sou aged twenty-one, and a 
younger daughter aged’ fifteen. By 
Incan-, of tape- recorded interviews lie 
gives us a picture of a family which 
m many way.s rings true. I he Dan/igs 
are prcocc u pied with respectability. 

I hey keep up a front before the 
public at a terrible cost in human 
experience and truth. And the family 
member whose purity and respecta- 
bility is at a premium is Sarah. She 
must he protected from unsavoury 
truths, sheltered from corruption by 
others, and presented to the world 
as a pure young maiden. The confu- 
sions und inconsistencies which this 
involve me thoroughly documented 
and make fascinrHing reading. In the 
face of her family's failure to under- 
stand her and her inahiliiy to seek 
help elsewhere. Sarah withdraws to 
her bedroom and reads the Bible, She 
begins to quote from Ezekiel; 

■Say thou : Thus saith die Lord God ; 

... „ . , Shall it prosper ? 

MihH lie not pull up the roots thereof 
And cut off the fruit thereof, that it 

v -.in , . wither V 

i en it shall wither in all die loaves of 

• her spring. 

For the Dnnzigs. riven by dissension, 
utterly alienated from I hem selves, (his 
was more than they could hear. On the 
n ,, y n r Ai t ii , ci , u'ii | . lhe day on which 
UK ihgh Pncsi m tmeiuni times took n • 
pure while goal for Aza/el. u hicli i 
moans ' the one lo be sent uwuy ”, nnd , 
si'tnnoHcnlly ousting out (he sin u f solf- 
rifituemis oa.sling-oui. confessed over it 1 
llic -sms of Israel before having j| kil i 
awa> inio the wilderness; on this day or 
open confession and re fie dive self- *' 
csainiimlion the Dan/igs. pretending |<> l 
nr radge her passage lo |he fiolv I and. ij 
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KENNETH nrWHl'RST U-diioD : 
Oxford Medicine 

Essays on the Evolution of the 
Uxtord Clinical .School to com- 
meiiioratc the Bicentenary of the 
Radcliffc InQrmury 1 770- 1 970. 

^PP- Sand ford- upon-lhames ; 

Sandforj Publications. JE2 10s. 


.ii tides together with a munher ol -founding of the ? 

vluirier notes vvriiteii specially lor lliK .in 1T3I1 and ol 
nook, has made a bran tub from whose form was I 
*55?} g™* 8<>od things eon be of the Winds ir 
pulled. Much space m devoted io the decorated by V 
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AlL ■ MIW iiw»hvvi vrim ii M.n. 

Although the (rainino of doctors 
began in the fourteenth century and 
by thq seventeenth Oxford led the 
world in experimental science, by the 
early nineteenth the output of medi- 
cal graduates had Fallen to about 
one a year. This was partly due to 
the survival of an ancient medical 
curriculum which encouraged John 
Ward, tp write' at the end of the 
seventeenth century; 

Phyaick, says Sydenham, is nut to bee 
learned by going to lhe Universities, bat 
hee js for tflkang apprentices; and says 
one had as good tend n man to Oxford- 
|® k lw,r n shoemaking as practising p|iys- 

But with the appointment or Henry 
Acland as Regius Professor of Medi- 


’ ", I'lfcH With i| 

house, Roster Hull, which they used 
as a private hospital, primarily for 
travellers. Radeliffe himself, who was 
against purges, bleedings and vomits 
and preferred exercise and fresh air 
for his patients. Jived in Bloomsbury 
.Square. He charged five guineas for a 
consultation in Bow, but for a short 
visit nearer home he charged only 
one guinea. , Such, facts help to make 
the past live; 

There is a full account of the 

In extremis 

ELISABETH KUBI.KR-ROSSi ' 

On Death and Dying 
2<>Q|PP. Tavistock. 38s. 
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, ^ ns5> a biembcr of the 
bf lhe psychiatric dejiartment 
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HAPMAN : 

h|l Mall. 30s. Macmillan. 
L UN. 

I in the night— that is the 
E Nazi Germany or Soviet 
Kicb K according to a 
fergrounJ document, 

B 4 network of camps where 
nJr and cruel exploiiuiion 
Rprm, where people are 
Hm. kept hungry and eon- 
nmil/ated, where human 
Eddvased. Through these 
mg passes an uni nicrru pled 
pv, numbered in millions, 
m pe°pl e back to society in 
my and morally crippled 
Bis the result of a deli berate 
Ky, worked out hy experts 
fitiiled by them in special 

KTOfs there i.s little in Brian 
Shook in lhe “ Key Con- 
Qolilical Science ” series, 
gh— in the author's own 
Rpiinly concerned wijth 
Ktract models". 

Snt, pejorative use of the 
Estate is apparently quite 
Eg first applied to Nlazi 
lathe 1930s. Before that it 
ffiWng quite different and, 
Bforra, something by no 
felly undesirable. “We 
fifcre, the not unknown 
Bp of a -term changing 
&nal technical meaning to 
E ^use." The original, 
R European meaning is 
jpowfl in Britain— another 
|f die fact (hat British (or 
few) constitutional history 
Own lines, Englishmen have 
By disliked the notion of 
Brewing -fa be robbed to 
iKUted. When, belatedly, 
|p in Britain, the concept 


°* P ,, ' k '. c tl, na ions was rcsilricled to 
the maintenance ol order and the 
prevention or doicoiion of crimes. In 
Europe ihc police function had a 
much wider, (hough even in Europe 
now largely forgotten, purpose. 

Professor Chapman starts with the 
l riissia of Frederick II. whose Pali- 
zeistaat was arguably ihc only true 
police stale in the older, technical 
sense. It was dedicated fa three 
purposes; the welfare of the state 
and its citizens, the protection of its 
population, and the improvement of 
society. 1( established a well-organ- 
ized administrative system, the classic 
bureaucracy, to achieve these ends. 
Fho slale was all-powerful, nol for 
some transcendental reason but be- 


public. order Wil * a moral good in its 
own light. And the police, by virtue 
,,s s PC*ial position, was better 
placed than any other organ of 
society to understand the vuhw of 
Iiiinquilliiy. It became the arbiter of 
society a* well as its protector. Being 
above the conflicts of society, hut 
conscious of them, and c-njoying a 
degree of flexibility denied the more 
formal branches of government, it 
could deal more effectively with 
delicate situations than politicians or 
judges, h acquired— and this was a 
major innovation — an autonomous 
function. 

We thus have ihrec different sys- 
tems which, though they had certain 


w,, “* "unsvcntiemuL reason but be- r , ■ 3 — 

cause in this way it coujtl promote lea,u,a 1,1 wnmon, were very dif- 
the good of aJL More important, its £ere,u in their essence : the paternal, 
procedures were never arbitrary. As modernizing bureaucracy of Freder- 
iirst servant ot the state, the king ick Jf ; the ubiquitous, secret survcil- 
made the rules, but his officials were lance system of Joseph U ; Fouchd'.s 
required to operate within them : the police as protector, censor and moral 
equity or Ms operations was one of guide. 

jsrajl Jt J! The P°"“ stale, by eon- 


j , ism jii 

modern jargon, Frederick II set out 
to create a mobilization system, a 
development economy and a welfare 

state. 


trast, involves the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the police, especially the 
secret police, over almost all aspects 


Professor Chapman moves on to of ,ife .and— equally important— the 
the Austria of Joseph IF. The Em- llsur P at ' on police of the 


peror found that, in order to modern- 
ize a reluctant country, he needed a 


functions of the regular political, 
administrative and judicial branches 
of government (however authoritar- 


„ — 7 . yiuwcvci aumoruar- 

mgnty complex and all-pervading lan these may themselves be). Profes- 
P? M * u Pewise not only sor Chapman traces this development 

HF JS1 birt JS °*f lcia,s as we,,< ln Nazi Germany. He shows how the 
•jomfeined paternalism, totalitarian police Mate emerged with 
a,U en ' e .? tenme . nt °n the the unification of police authorities 
one hand , secret police, paid inform- and their detachment from the reg- 

sl ! rvc,1Jan 'i e on tite ular administrative system of the 
m . ol,,er words— again state fthat is, government and 


using modern jargon— ^became an 
essential part of the feedback system 
of government. 

The third historical example con- 
sidered is the France of Joseph 


bureaucracy). He also shows how it 
came to derive its power not from the 
state and its laws (again, however 
authoritarian) but from the intnng- 
ible Will of the Ftlhrer. And. though 


,, , lui, inn ui in, runici, ftllU, lllUUgn 

Fouohd. Fouohd saw die welfare of he does not make the point, just 
society ra'ther difterenlSy : for him because the FUhrcr’s Will was so 


eror of private eyes 


•> it*- risMi 


ini.ingible. it became nn a ui on onions 
organization with its own sense of 
purpose and its own loyalties, no 
longer protector of an order deter- 
mined toy the Mate but itself the 
organizer of suite ami society. 

Professor Chapman has an inter- 
esting chapter on police psychology 
in which he Jeans heavily on Balzac. 
He shows that the police (the Conti- 
nental police, that is, not the British) 
tends to develop a romantic view of 
its own function. Like army officers, 
policemen sec themselves as iho 
ultimate guardians of the safely of 
™i Ma,e and lhe protector of its 
atizens. 1 ike priests, they have an 
attraction to wrong und a haired of 
"• , a remorseless insistence on guilt 
and atonement, on (he exaction of 
confession and the hope of repenl- 
1 inquisition, judgment, absolu- 
tion). Like artists, they attempt to 
understand the human condition, to 
explore motives mid uncover the 
mainsprings of man's actions. 

In Britain, of course, we arc more 
down lo earth. Though the night- 
watchman theory of government is 
no longer fashionable, the night- 
watchman theory of police is still 
widely held. And here Professor 
Chapman makes an important point, 
The policeman who sees himself as a 
soldier battling to defend public 
order, as a priest routing out evil, or 
an artist shaping society, « a poten- 
tial menace. If the police becomes 
independent of the administrative 
and judicial system, it can easily 
degenerate into a body of assassins. 
If.jn the process, it also becomes the 
prune custodian of a political ideo- 
logy, a totalitarian police slate is the 
result. But— and it is a big but — if 
policemen simply believe that their 
duty is to apply Hie Jaw, they are also 
a potential danger. The police in 
Britain— from Chief Constable to 
ordinary cmiMahlc — tons wide powers 
of di.MjrviiiHi. If its .mem tiers do tuff 


think about how tlu-y are i«i me liwm 
tlh.il h, if they think they are merely 
enforcing given rules), if ihcy do run 
rericcl on the naiurc of ihc police 
function in society- -if iluy arc- not 
conscious of themselves as a class, jo 
borrow another piece of jargon— 
they are as likely, uncnnsciiiusiy, to 
nu.Mise their power as to use it well. 

Professor Chapman has it in him 
to write an important hook on tite 
concept of the public service suie 
(that is the traditional Poire is mat) 
and its implications for government. 
That he has instead written a book on 

, c<5nc ^P l " .**1 tile police Mate 
which lie himself shows to consist of 
several concepts, marginally related 
bul entirely different in their essence, 
™y have been a mistake, it is a 
vain able book and, on its own terms, 
a very good one. Bui there is very 
little in it about the police slale as we 
now know it. The fact that he is 
concerned with abstract models does 
not help, nor docs Hie fact that 
modern illustrations, apart from the 
case of Nazi Germany, are drawn 
from ms reading of current newspa- 
pers. 

The historical line he traces— 
Prussia, Austria, France— does have 
.some links with later development. 
Blit there are other, more important, 
factors to oxj>iain the modern police 
state and other, more important 
aspect* of it that he barely mentions. 
In concrete terms, he does not really 
help us to know what we mean when 
we now use " the common political 
term " he analyses. The underground 
document quoted at the start of this 
review does that much bower. And 
thus, once again, the academic may 
be accused of being u mere academic, 
uninvolved in the world around him. 
Yet if there is one concept which 
should trigger off such involvement, 
which needs a pen dipped in the 
blood of human suffering, it is the 
police stale . 
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public life; his role in labour rela- 
tions was - only too literally— a cap- 
ital one. He established a security 
industry as well as an investigative 
agency, and bis organization could 
cope with international criminals 
long before Interpol was dreamt of. 
He set up a system of criminal 
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official measures in that sphere in 
the United States. 

If ever there was proof that insti- 
tutions ate made by individuals, 
Allan Pinkerton demonstrates it. The 
young artisan born in the GorbaJs in 
1S19, .whose militant Chartism in- 
volved him in flight to the New 
World where he sought his HWng as 
a cooper, suddenly showed, k flair 
for catching thieves. His strong 
mind, .great physical courage, and 
remorseless -attention to the task in 
hand enabled- him to build ■ his 
empire. Bold and assured initiatives, 
resourcefulness in business, with the 
capacity to Tind, train and manage 

and the place, fo^a^s^lely ^ ' 
the wild ones were damaging busi- 
ness and exasperating a puritanical- 
middle class. • •' j 

One of his departures; however, 
was particularly unfbf^funate. During 
the Qivil War the ability, he showed 
in organizing intelligence missions 
and : counter-espionage measures 
caused him to ' be .promoted abofte 1 . 
hfa ceiflng. When he became chief df 
military , intelligence; to General 
George . B. . McLeUaii, the . young 
solder’s caution and the detective^ 
overestimate of.' southern strength, 
made an unlucky combi nation ; ft is 
hard,' to blame Fmterton : be sintwy 
did ntot have the military iraimflg[’®f . ; 
appointment . demanded, Unfortil-; 


- criminal networks, such JKssg “Jews and Arabs in Conflict” 

f Maguires, using daring infiltration 

1 % It to, Met from Mebegi>wi, m #■; 

4 his real claim. He and the two sons fO the present deadlock, , 

. he brought up in his own hard and r\ na a.ua ' • - 

I fearless ways, with the strong men he Ot tfle first publications ID 

f gathered round him, gave tiie organ!-' “The Times! Issues of Today ” Series 

1 2 SHuou a spirit and style that caught 

i the world's Imagination. .. f . -■ [---t ’■■■■■■ ' 

Mr. Horan has drawn on a great ^ '■ 
mass ot" pub)isbed. ■. material and ■■ Dj|vi|f0 -f AM Hlialfk H 
; much painstaking reseatoh. He inis ■ Ml . HMSHHI " 

1 had the inestimable advafftage of iri ti ll j ii • > i „ 

being' the Hitt writer to have access ~ Dii'tfj ana growth of the National Health Service and ■ 

to three-quarteri of a cenfuiy^s its present crisis in financing. - 

correspondence in the Pinkerton U. ' ;*,• _■ ■; . 

fifes. His book is bated squirefy, op One Ol the Ilf St publications ID 

, “The Times Issue*.of Today” Series 

treating the period from l 923 as ’an ■ • 

epilogue. This was surely rl^it : . . ( ■■. 1 . , 

Sometimes ; more information cotild gtl : . ■ ■ ■■ ■■ - 

bt desired— how, for instance, did - I fll/kf "flit ft ''Ift If IT.lf ■ 

Winstcrn'Churchiff b^eoine an “old : IP ’ 

'0yd^^^)d(i$.'soakity:illU'^ Oe- jfiiiir to . . 

not quite have c^pgqjshed'betwMn ; A PC XTBICS ASSUCS OI Today, 5 Series • 
the Pr^ectiire; bf Pplici and'' lhe . ■ ' ? ? ■' ••••> • . . ; . y. . •; • v 

Sfirete in Paris. The writing isipol ■; .- i.! ■ : 'V! 'h 'Jr. i 

dfetingpitiled but tfte; ihdeif- Itrtwwt' .- ■'? 'f m ‘‘ 

..regret that ’the' bbok' cbAfflsHlf# -4 , - ; : ... .r 

i^eJy (rf aaourite Of ertee ^^ ■ The history of the Co/rtMito Market arid the case for and ■ 

storirt.of individuals, but the ottA-r Anninvt Rrit/iin'v . Y M 

ntwy render : wlll torefly Agfae' , Vvfth \f*SP^l.onmin.SeHtfye ; . ■ . 

''■.Li. ti.« i feii -u' ■ -j.- - _ *; • ; < 1 - 


“Paying for Health” 

The birth and growth of the National Health Service and. 
its present crisis ' in financing. - 


Series: 


.jtfttc; too, was 'h/s part ’in some pt 
the great maaagemeirt-feboui;' dts- 
pUtes 'of the age— ta’ roJe /fam ' Which , 
Pinkerton S! have : j tong : tince* with*; • 

Tr:- -ite 
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Bone, stone and earth 


I J (IN Altl> WHITER • 

-Sjittde 

- Jf, PP' Bariia and Jenkins. £[2. 
M.AN SMITH: 

1 fie Illustrated Guide (o Liverpool 
HiTculfltieuni Poller}', 1796-1840 

I42[sp. Barrie and Jenkins. £5. 

Leonard Wilder has written the 
early chapters of a success story. On 
lie foundations so well laid by the 
modem Spade I, Spade JI raised u 
nusiiie\s which grew to outshine all 
Compel rlors. What if his eldest son 
dented the famous, trade-tainted 
name, and the great firm passed into 
other hands w soon after his own 
death 7 His successor became Lord 
Mayor of London, and last year the 
firm celebrated its bicentenary. Mr. 
Winter's excellent book is worthy of 
the occasion. 

■lie has much to tell us and some of 
it is new. Of course he makes 
copious, but judicious, use of Simeon 


noted them down for us. Stated like 
this, such snippets of information 
sound Jrkc Lips, in fact like the tip 
which Henry Daniel himself noted 
down after his surreptitious copy of 
Spcdc ll’a recipe for bone china : 
“ To thirty of die above add one Blue 
Clay. Will make it work a deal better 
and make no visible difference in the 
Colour. Makes it belter to place the 
flat ware." But how much does 
information of this kind deepen one's 
understanding ! 

However, Mr. Whiter not only fills 
the story in with new detail : he also 
corrects it here and ithere. His revela • 
lion of the independent position 


rtdanetm rollers of Liierpoul. !7*>6- 
1840 is one of the " Illustrated 
G (rides " edited by M r. Ci . Ci odden . 1 1 
is the first book to be devoted to 
this factory, which has received litllc 
notice in works of general reference. 
Alan Smith has pursued his re- 
searches with, diligence on both sides 
ol the Atlantic, and has unearthed a 
great deal of new material, so tiuri in 
spile of the disastrous losses incurred 
by the horobi ng of Liverpool 
Museum, and Enlwis lie’s failure to 
publish his lifelong researches, a 
fairly complete .picture has now 
emerged. 

Mr. Smith's aim is of course ihc 


Hae a’ ye 


JOHN WALLACE; 

Scottish Swords nnd Dirks 

80pp. Aums and Armour Press 34s. 

A. W. V. TAYLEKSON : 

The Revolver 1889-1914 

324pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £3 {(K. 


collectors of folk poetry with a new 
poem. Mr. Whiter looks critically 
ul Shaw’s claim that Spode n 
” invented ” bone ohina. He also 
disposes of the much-repented state- 
ment that SpodeS manufacture of 


Shaw Hi* Ml I ■ T , moni ™ manufacture of 

I bibliography reveals how stone china followed his aliened 

wr s®8roJj has been among other purdliase of the Turner pateirUn 
printed sources. But he writes From a 1805. There is not muSi more 


vantage point inside the factory 
itself. Jle has had unrestricted access 
to the hi chives. He has discovered a 
whole new and important archive in 
the papers of Henry Daniel, Spode 
1 1 x enanieMer. He knows the actual 
factory site with an understanding 
J™ 4 * n outsider oould hardly hope 
[or. And he has been able to top the 
knowledge and judgment of the 

ii/n rl'#no h iJ-k A i < ■ 


_ mivgcu 

the Turner puteirt in 
1805. There is nol much more 
illumination of .Spodc's lusirc-warc, 
but iihe resurrected story of the 
introduction of felspar into English 
china-making is most interesting, and 
should moderate the credit given to 
Rose of Coalporl in this matter. 

Spode is designed not merely to 
preserve the record anil to get it 
straight. It is also obviously aimed 
at collectors, and they (too will have 


■ - ---j — j'.t-iuii: ui NIC 

fortunes of die enterprise, the shrewd 
businessmen wilio controlled it. and 
me way an which it fitted into ihc 
social and commercial organism of 
early nineteenth -century Liverpool. 
For good measure he prints some of 
his sources w full : the resolutions of 
tne Committee of Proprietors be- 
tween 1806 and 1822, and some 
ni iscellaneous papers (recipes, &c.) of 
Joseph Tomkinson. who was olerk 

?Sih ten l p ?™7 ™ n “gw betwein 
1818 and 1826. Neither of these is 
particularly revealing: but the re- 
print, from (lie one surviving copy of 


John Wallace’s Scottish Swords ami 
Dirks is a new volume in the excel- 
lent “ HI list rated Monographs" 

scries l.ike its predecessors, it con- 
sists of a series of illustrations with 
detailed captions -in this instance 
seventy-nine, including a page of 
reproductions of hilt-makers' marks 
-grouped typological!}', each group 
being preceded by a short historical 
survey. The .subject is not an easy 
one, for very few dated Scottish edged 
weapons, or portraits showing them, 
me recorded, and the farther back 
one goes boyond the end of the 
seventeenth century the more difiicult 
it becomes to llnd evidence upon 
which to base any kind of dirono- 
Jogy. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that the Highbinders’ 
anus that form the largest and most 
distinctively Scottish group were the 
products of a strongly traditional 
folk art nnd changed their forms only 
very slowly. It i s probably for this 
reason that, despite their romantic 

'initncil n.. ham ^ > 


i . i.vm me uiiv Mirvi-vi w canv nf . _ ■ — « — - 'wihiiuiw 

the Liverpool Albion of July 9 1827 h P P ’ 0 s0 1 p * , r ulc a «mmt of them 
of die account of a Kiifift J ' Drummond* 

conducted tour around the works is £SS # ?o HI?/'** Vaptm Was p,,b ‘ 
a contribution of the first interest. ^ 

Mr. Smith makes a consdemin... aWar e of all the 


.sSssassss 

He We r I ?”' 'I he ivlue -(printed earthen waras to identify and 'describe all l ho but this has not prevented 

onDoZmthL .JTL USC ° are *> wa ™ which ” our ToxtSh potter, " U ? from * hook which. 

bmriC 5 ihe Sca^ Tont? porcehlins: *• -ta r and he reproduce “ ntal somc remaricnblc new source 

bard .tolSp^ Z erV hc except ™ mber marked pieces. But there 

superseded be ^nly^ur in all. Trade cate- are . so uncertainties involved, 


" f '•formation k& 
Jo remain % J 
. Jnwutwo*,."; 
only regret that,! 
Ilm kind should forj 
winch, because oik 
severe rcstricliofH m 
space and the oui*, 
available to its cot* 
Mr. Wallace 1 2 

sonic pans of hit ^ 
ably— for exampjtt 
on staff-weapon 
hoped that he wy, 
aged to write a r* 
dealing fully with i 
cms. including fi 
armour. 

The Revolver /, 
i hi id, and final, i 
Taylerson’s great 
of the revolver fa, 
Like its two 
monument of t _ 
tailed research, not. 
revolvers develops. 
America during fc 
cerncd, but olso 
relevant British 
national who's nio, 
designers and ira* 
book h illustrated ft 
half-tone plates, sta 
pleto revolvers and i 
an isms., and seventy-o 
ings, many taken free 
cations. It fc«lioptk 
ing piece of woitta 
packed with fack & 
means easy to read. A 
book, however, it Hi 
Me to everyone kits 
history of the revolver. 


superseded. 

In fact the author’s professional 
expertise gtvos 4thc book an unusual 
■ value. These people, we are re- 
minded, were concerned with making 
Ihoir livings, and ki dtfficuft times, 
itiey^ were not concerned about 
cnsaenii works of art. or providing 
jjMterity with coMeohbles. Such 
as Jhe virtue of Hancock’s 
Red, wie tHsartrow resuhs of using 
honfrhojfes insteail of ox-bones, and 
Hie oomte oonyentioDs of selling by 
sizes were all matters of real Impor- 
tonoc «o them, and Mr. Whiter has- 


i„„ ■* iiauirvaiH- 

fugues were apparciuly not issued by 
the factory : but here are reproduced 
some 350 drawings from a manu- 
“Tjf. shape book " duted I82Q and 
hfokily discovered hi the factory a 
few years ago. Mr. Whiter even 
produces that grand, desideratum, a 
means of chi ting pattern -numbers by 
graph or by formula. Anyone who 
has ever tried to map Regency (avtc, 
Rnd has been confronted with » large 
and representative collection of 
Spode china, vvIJI be very grateful for 

uKW. , 

. The Illustrated Guide to the Her- 
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are so many uncertainties involvod, 
as in the separation of Liverpool- 
made cneamware from .Staffordshire- 
made creamwiire decorated in l.ivei- 
pool. or in the distinguishing of one 
utidisilngubhed bone-china from 
another, that he is often driven to 
surmise, and these parts of his book 
are more of the nature of progress 
reports for whoever may cure in take 
the Mihjout further. It dots emerge, 
ttiougli, that Horeirlaneum for some 
Jrnre pa'Kl particular attention to the 
American market. The blurb rtiggcstx 
Hull America relied on Htiroulniiouhi. 
The reverse seems to have been 
equally true. . 



The first British pots 

An8lo: 


— 6f “™° ® x8,ni, L M burial! , 1 in fc settlemcftLs we shoqH 


from settlements is almost entirely 
lacking. Pi is understenditWe that the 
barbarian selflens should have used 

oniK* ..... .... . ... 7 


: : • 5* f - baa been interested in 

. tmo&sxon. pottery for more than 

; Hhifil if An. 1 . . ' 


»■ — wu wjiio examples 

or panel decoration— must not be 
- he oha P ter8 dealing with 
the description and cbssilfication of 
thejpottery are mainly of interest to 


■ . . t— ■ --- — » ire miuuru 

Jion— must not be wopect it to occur alongside Romano- 
haptera dealing with British' wares, which would give a 
nd OBMrtfication of. precision to the dhronology of tbc 

With the . aSrance. of 
iSt'oriea] deductions excavation this mav become' nnm'KIo 


>o firat ^ with' 


|ion. .They come almost without 
• exception from the graves of the 
pagan Saxon period ending,, in 


without J material ot the sixth cer 

of the SL 1 ^ 1BWlfc| 'P*»* srupud. The pottery sequ 

2S«2^ n iVff rt !P ,c tra «tioiw were these are. as the author 
-5a.Torj received within the coutumiir» fmmo ■ anvh!oii™i f i 




oraoiaJ. The pottejy sequence is here 
[tea to the meagre historical data. But 
® re * as we author realizes, of 
anjiguous significance. In particular 

I JESS be ^ I,lted out ‘hat reliance 
B jflaced on the Saxon tradition ; the 


Friedrich' Alihans, 1829-97: Informs - 
lion about living descendants, and 
• whereabouts of letters or pupere, 

Thomas C^riyf corres P° ndontffl with 

John Ctuhbc. 

Department of English, Duke Univcr- 
Norlh C!,roli "“ 

Rev. /. Austin Sparks : whereabouts of 
works, and any biographical informa- 
tion. 

ira «, . „ . Jamie While. 
IJ J.. Wcs ‘ North Street. Canton 
Missouri -39046, U.S.A. 

John Baillte and W. D , . Gardner, oo- 
owners of the BaiHie Gallery: any 
personal reminiscences and any 
information after 1915. y 

lnTo™n" 0 D ,: *” Y b: °‘. ra '’ hi “ l 

r. _ Guemer B. Rlsse. 

Department of the History of Medi- 
cinc, University 0 f Minnesota. 
Uinmimiu Minnesota 55455 , 
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mmnexoia, 

Mm nea polls, Minnesota 55455, 
V) Crombfe, 1X36- 

feirtonrf. ^ Ufib y teotbaM in 

* at * ropro ‘ 

George Dennis, 1814-98 H xt mu. 

: of 


for 6istonukri>u«o®S 

nwstdi^md bn rile ertal^shhi£tS - .ip thls'-sd 

?•> H dosely; defined %ir^ ’ de^oewoDt -’.which vq., te 


^ rt1r0UB * 1 ' 
AhgtO'oaxon advance and t 

^’asolWa.don Sifter 550. 1 • • > y. «*«ipter-a*as too 

ttbe pottety is &own to fflustrntfe ^ fioonOTTlic 

ievMohtnent which ,■ is ,i based : i^i. , It, opens un v,o»o « 



a^eotoll^tSS. 01 mUt,,t ° r 

■ ^-wa atfsaaia: 

• by a «f Hudeftti in 

London. some years agb . 

: 43 tJm'bi fi? 1 *# oT Trhnby. 

. EmI Sheen. 
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Scottish National 
Queen Street. 

1 ll'lflhun Lcthabf, 1 
f clpal of CentriL 
Crafts: ahy iw. 
recollections, oret* 
a study. ^ 

Studio 10, Canids 
N.W.I- 

John Martin. 11% 
abouts of any l™ 6 
for a study. 

7 Ilford Rosd, Hi] 

Newcastle upos 

Gilbert M tariff'- rijj 
and personal 
authorised MogaP^jj 
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Edward Parry, mad 
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HAPMAN : 
volt 

t Literary Influence of 
Svcmeni. 

bfeld anil Nicnhon. 


I book and would 
an for readers un- 
it part of the Vie- 
h wsrt influenced 
Movement. The 
ictic to everyone, 
to Rome or loses 
: finds some good, 
it, in many minor 
low generally for- 
ay who approach 
u the literary side, 
the theological 
igiuus aspirations 
nh* them as un- 
ions. 

concerned with 
is pupil Charlotte 
rles Kingsley tin 
the Movement), 
■ss and Gain and 
conversion hy 
liter chapter with 
an's Fabloln arid 
trio which 
iiity " with very 
There is a sym- 
on Christina 
>ws some account 
io, coming under 
iQUth, afterwards 
orthodox Chris- 
art Newman’s 
Hurrell Eroude's 
listorjau James 
Mark Pattison 
lough. 

otes how similar 
one between the 
me and those to 
if: all the jour- 
Thcn he goes on 
riallonlsta, Morris 
and Hopkins’s 
atson Dixoi). He 


too often confused hy those who 
imagine that the Movement was a 
campaign with aims and nbjutt 
clem- from the start. He has shrewd 
comments to make, always toler- 
ant ; but it cannot be said that he 
probes deeply, it j s a survey, a 
commentary, and docs not bring to 
light any Hi rug very illuminating. 
Certainly Ins judgments are fair and 
bis descriptions could lead novices 
to further explorations. 

It is dangerous, he truly says, to 
generalize about progress and' reac- 
tion. since 

both sides could claim to behove in 
the possibility of improving sootely 
mu! io he working for that 'end: 
Disraeli who ilia dc political propa- 
ganda front his view of the Middle 
Ages and Kingsley who satirized him 
Tor doing it; Hurrell Froudc who 
round better limes before dm Refor- 
mat inn ;in<l his brother 'who found 
them after ii 



rhe Political Education of Arnold 

Brecht 

An Autobiography 1884-1970. 

544pp. Princeton University Press. 


LOTH-: ii. EISNER : 

Tltc Haunted Screen 
Translated by Roger Ci leaves, 
JMipp. Thames and Hudson, t'4 4s. 
Original title: L'Emin dditundaitue, 
lirs-t published in an abbreviated 
form in 1952 and then in full in 1905. 
"It is an attempt to put Hie silent 
German cinema into its intellect ual 
and emotional context. . . . L‘Et ran 
denioniatfuc is unc of the very few 
classics or writing on the film, and 
arguably the hcs»i book on the cinema 


London: Oxford University Press. ^ cl wr ' 1,€n '* < 7X5, February 24, 


£7 5s. 

Original title: Aits niichster Nilhe. 
'* Arnold Brecht's two great volumes 
of recollections deserve more alien- 


1966;. 

V The translation is easy anj read- 
able, though vocabulary is a prob- 
lem: it is difficult to see how else 


xjvxwi tu mute alien- ^ 

lion than their great length makes it ^ ou w °uld translate “ clair-obscur ” 
nrnhahlc ihm ibnu mill nm ni i n ..c than bv “ chismvsciins hul ih^'icv.s- 


prubablc that they will get, at least 
in this country. ... His recollec- 
tions, written with sincerity nnd 
scruple, should be first-rate material 


than by “ chiaroscuro ", but the asso- 
ciations with Italian Baroque and 
Mannerist painting arc somehow 
wrong in the context of German 


u« in Ti-i tne umicnai ■■■ -uw. 

for all those concerned with the his- stlminunp. The text has been further 
tory of intcr-war Germany" (TLS. revised from Ujo last' French edition, 


and the illustrations arc belter pro- 
duced, while the opportunity has 
been taken to augment them with 
wider visual references to liic oilier 


with Roman ultramonlanes, slidws 
llipl this is not an adequate "des- 
cription of one who was always 
seeking Truth ’- hence his leap to 
arms at Kingsley’s sneer. For him, 
the original leader of the Move- 
ment, it was not backward looking, 
because he used the early history of 
the church to discover what the 
church is. how it should work now. 

Mr. Chapman recognizes that 


.... WL IIIM. 

However, Newman, the one persbn 
discussed in this book whose ideas 
arc still a living Influence, is per- 
haps -too large for it. Mr. Chapman 
is pdreoptive on Kingsley : “ He 


This undue pessimism apart, the new 
publication is a welcome one. 


nation and his brother who found September 28, 1967). and the ii lustrations arc belter pro- 

,hen ' aflcr " V 11 is impossible for a ir.msl.Hion 

But he still iliinks thui ' !he ■ Oxford a'lid T t ?iforo °of wiSSr visuVroCcSos .oS oE 

SSTKjf iTXt S; ^ ■ ic i~ -i.e ir. Germr.r./. 

Newman was a perfectionist search- “SSo®, a ?°° d dcnI of ,he a C GIMSONi 
mg for .m authority to which he anginal text has been cut. presum- A< L * faIMi > ow 1 
could offer total submission New: abl ? beca,,sc j l w,s not bought likely An Introduction to the Pronuncla- 
man’s history after 1845 s trued in q !S . m,cr “t the Anglo-Saxon render. , tJotl of English 
with Roman ultramonlanes slidws ™« u - ue P essimism a P art> * hc ncw 320pp. Edward Arnold. £2 10s. 
that this is not an adequate des- P^licalion is a welcome one. In « lhH introductory textbook . . . 

vripimn of one who was always 1 . the subject is treated in relation to. 

seeking Truth-— hence his leap to BERNARD CLAYEL ! Its historical background, and there 

arms at Kingsley s sneer. For him. The Fruits of Winter is much helpful guidance for foreign 

Lhe original leader of the Move- ", ‘ C . , .^ learners of the language" [TLS, 

ment, it was not backward looking. Iraiwhited by Annie Mygind with j iin uury 4 1963) 
because hc used the early history of Pillrlck Henry. - i 

the ehufch to discover what the -U4pp. Harrap. £2 10$. • larger^ bffifamSy a3 taU 

l lurch u. how it should work now. Original title : Les fruits dr Ndver account of changes 5 ^ in the spoken 
Mr. Chapman recognizes that ihc fourth novel in a regional se- language during the past eight years. 
Newman was not, like so many of quence called" La Grande Putiehcc", especially in the rewritten section on 
the others, a medievalist, but does > . T ^ C homely style provides a con: "Received Pronunciation 
not see the significance of this. lone, and M. Clavcl’s fictional 

However, Newman, the one persbn w ?. r, r ,s . f ^■?5 tuine ?. MICHAEL HAMBURGER i 

discussed in this book whose ideas wh,ch exisLs, if not dramatically then RcilBon aild EncrBV 

arc still a living Influence is raer- P^ rsever| ngly. . . . M. Clavel Will KCtwon ana Energy 

Imps too large for it Mr Chapman n ^ vcr sel lhc Scin e fire; but lie 367pp. Wcidenfeld and Nlcolsun. 

is pdreoplive on Kingsley : » He l c:i f ,lurcd * 1 \hc sequence a s ' ft £4. 

kncw.Jb.qw to make nrticijlme and whoc ’ *[?" °/ l be ,!,;V\ onr °- A collection of essays on MiMderlin, 
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Ihirty Years On". This incudes 
surveys of “ Nahmial rrernK” m 
Romance linguistics up to the laie 
T9fi0s, diwusvions of ■■ Schools amt 
Scholars ", li\ 1 s of pcrioiiiciK in the 
field, a big bibliography ,md uicful 
indexes. Dr. Ptisiier's jiidrmcrtls tre 
spirited, thorough anil concise, ,md 
her supplement i*. a lull and >ynip:i- 
thetic work of reference. 

H. ALAN LLOYD : 

Old Clflclu 

21Gpp. Bcnn. £2 10s. 

Nearly twenty ycais ago Mr. I loyd 
produced a coniplelciy rewritten 
version of Chats »„ Old ('loti* 
(originally written by Arthur Hayden 
in 19171. and seven years later lie 
rewrote it again under the present 
title : " a comprehensive, well-illns- 
trnted nnd most informative history 
of clock-making " (TLS. Novembei 
14, 1958). 

V In the fourth edition the glossary 
(but not l lie bibliography) has bgen 
revised, and there arc two more illus- 
trated appendixes— on the Dondi 
clock of 1364 and on two clocks made 
by Tom pi on for Ihc Greenwich ■ 
Observatory. 

RAYMOND ROUSSEL i 
Locks Solus 

Translated by Rupert Copeland.; 
Ciminghmn 

254pp. Colder nnd Boyars. £2 IDs-. ‘ 
Locus Solus was first published iii 
1914 and is, with Impressions d’Af- 
rhjtte, Roussel's most characteristic 
work. Locus Solus is the park, . thor- 
oughly isolated from the contagion 
of the real world, of Martial Can- 
tcrel. a ** landed demiurge ’’ who con-, 
fronts his house guests with a scries 
of freakish and perplexing tableaux 
whose genesis hc later explains down 
to. the smalle-i detail. The lesson of 
this totally artificial book is 14 above 
all that the exercise of human free- 
dom demands a literature, or some 
other art form ” (TLS. December 9, 
1065). 

The whole notion of translating 


Kr-ai;, r i ig mus mjn 

Efty? tIJffer- hered more 
Of; people wilt 
jg atitudes winch arc. movements. 


in 


niMVfnuc' • • ■ M cs ” Uc auHl0r «*nik tout " the ^t'ficiitiiirf his b:fft=WM^itfJly'anr-' ; ' ; 

, > GERALDINE CUMMINS i _ | !( , unity of. .his book is 1 li thome. dfsr . nu l ,€ ^ ‘ 11 , 

Swan on h Black Sen covered in retrospect’ . . . and this ' • yx — v 

i A Study in Automatic Writing: the dots* not always nxike for clarity of S* n. STEINBERG Bnd I. JI. EVANS 
• ^ ‘ Cummins-Willctt Scripts. argument at every- ^ point ”, But Mr. Heitors) : . 

Pdiiwi hu diirnp Tnksvin Hamburger Is a .poet as weM jts.n Steinberg’s Diet Io miry »f British : 

• Ed,ted by Sl ® ne j Toksv, & critic and scholar, dud “ it is a poei’s • History - f . /,.• > .i 

■ • V Ufinn 1 Drtiit A/Inn inn l^PAan Pnlll ...it 1 i _ 


' , tollllV m 1 KU DWUUUH, iUIU. u n cl puk=|7» ' 41191 VI JT 

East End of London more- than- a- Rontledge and Kcgan Paul, preowupation with .'.language', 421pp. Edwund Arnold. £2 10s. 

J i 7. , *2 5s. . ■. ■, whioh.urovides the nsiaht nnd Llbi- . . 


i- . cnu ui i.unuon more- toan'.a- t, 

. . J hundred years ago; aqd It Is. .the . “ ’ ‘ ' • , ' 'y^'^ ^wdes tbe 

35s, (Paper- '^ynarriip p? in'pt . spirit that gave Hie,. Jhe forty autpmalie ser bts of Miff:, urination . Valual 
aper Salvation Army its remarkable dif- Gcrnidme C^mnilns relatjng ^ Mrs. ■ author s own ww 
- • fusion across the world from so Coo'mbe Tennant ( Mrs.' Willett *), '.transtations {TLS, 


- , . , * .. ,, .... rTV.” 1 MM IT ,1 rw miiuiu. m jus, 

„ wbian provides the insight and riki- rr r \ 0 \ n .,i a ai*. ni t •. 

minatian. V. Valuable (oo. ■»'.««. |rt22?b!f 

■ a.ufchnr's own “ aonimip .awl -nnfitfr? Rrtfisll. History. . Dr. Steinberg has- . . 


accurate eind noetfe un »*« ntsrury . ur. aicmoerg lias 
acetirn e-flnd . provided a useful memory- refresher. 

Lb, Mny JJ, J957). nnd his collaborators, have •. • 
mihurger has always ■ refashioned Bren don's Dictionary of • : 
most Intelligent and : British History (1937) and by di^'L 
teas on German lit* -carding all its purely biographical. 1 ' 
Ikis been one !of> its entries they have been' able to 1 


•f " *»au— whose dij superiors which has led to hfs dis- : ooqx consists or inese scripts, jenen eraCure, a& he ;-bns been onc iof- ils entries they have been able to ‘ ' 
‘sthatmethods of if.iws rather . of «(«* “ translators. So this lightly re- enlarge Its scope, nolaWy By the 

s PcI must be subject without slibtmltin^ holes • ( TLS , September 23, 1963). - yisid edition, aojpnented By CssfiyS inclusion of mu Iters louobing formcr - 1 

10 mefhbds; however .. b . 0< ^ *° oensorship the tradi.-., V The transofipts . have 1 bperi 1 6n Hdlderlin and Milton, NietasChe 1 . British possessions overseas " (TiS, • 
i are viable If ihev “ is P osS| oIe . checked against XefOx cdples of the;. Thomas Mann fall lilrendy published' Septcmbpr 13,. 1963)., •,... ( ’ ’• 

pe gosbcl. : be «°ne > 0 , <K> r change? tp .original scripts, and small dfecrepdri-yJH hard Covers elsewhere) Js welcome. tf In the second edition a number 

fent HaH fmnfUr t rfn^ teX i t WOu d baV ' i h«n suggested, . ;C j C s of phrasing, five error? in dates, ’ But sibce these studies nre esseittlaJiy of articles have been nmwifcdhl the : ' 

an accppnt.of.hfe.work.ai -and the omissioti of lifl words have /Addressed to general readers . and : light ofwem Srchand some • 
ph' ■■ left betSS? 8 K^entFulf is ^nteued-^otigh ■ been rectified., There is no refer- students rather thnri^ special is ts—and ' fresh ones have been adddd'' : Tha - 1 ' 1 ! " 
jvgy? ff™ 1 V ft ***** Army. cnce to tKe ^ possibility of crynttm-^ ' :*ince there Islittle neriTnifilorinl-Hhe br/SteinWn 

ctenr ^“all-mgbr yearbook for 1970; .BUI his'reftBnl:-- Wia-oh MfetCn^ " ••••phfee seems hitnl to-fM^dapfidaliv ^ 


Ways An 7ir '■-r v>«iy^n owiwai Army, CRee to the pmsib Itw or cryptam- since mere is time new m a !ea:Inl-Khe late Dr.^ ^Steinbern 

diik^ 8 .principle appear’ on tetevision^ without ihe; 1 Homo Hierarehlciis , , JOR^U lO^AN and JOHN ORR : STENDHAL i 

Wa r W? hfoh fce * . scrutiny his superiors, why '/TransJated bv Maifi' Saiifeburv V ’ ' m” Homnnce. . Ufc or Rosdlnl , • r 

Q ^g9ot Hall~^ oc^h^ 6 /^ toterated/ 'V'WiadepfeW.^nU Wcqison;;- Rovi ^ bv Rtbecioa PdSrter, . ' - : , ;Coer. ,al ^ *** ^ i,ed b y : Hj^^rd N ; ' : ' 


p Hull— was censorship, be, ■ tolerated, - which ?|°PP- ' weidentetd 

b.' i. J : , appears to. impeach ttie full freedom *?,. 

rritea Major Brown the individual \ witness to the. ."This is n book abi 
i^ taught^by some . s°*p b L i . . : w'..- • i methodologfcally, to; 


.. Life or Rossini < ; 

; . Translated and edited. by. Richard N. 1 

• ;Coei...,: ‘ 


~ l » ■ 

endea ring and a dofigbt to : ’ . ' 
L among other _ things,., it' = 


« ’ i rd r T . .compare trve sociatafbt- mkybe, he ls '« r WBWea some convincing interprets* v i 

is • fi '.??* Ii® 0 .- be; for af 1 “'• a : giteat indologfeti with : a- auperiH ■■ W' *! f lR 9«tra’s - character and ' i ; 

!»; nakure u »;a living experience. And:, knowledge of Ws subject d n^aSpa-- J ,?* Wr -, C , oc ' .-: ha5:dorie hfe :. . 
) toe^natitoripn blinds the indlvid. f 0 convey that 'toiowJedge irfdr -: Ib^uls S ■ : ^k.^^c^UsIy ■ {TLS, March- 22, 7 / 

^ : thttt opposite o? ihaiivH. ‘ ; ,f v '«i ; ? Fo . r ^ cdlliomMr, Coe r '! 

to doing .;)! 1 sepks- tfry* ; ‘ V Marlr trai^Udh’ o£. W 938 J^ c ^ n ’ /' ^ 

t*; '^:ryZ ' ]Z } I. \{f.. K this in>eprta.hi:, .feor^l t, excellent’ ,'V WhateVer-thevalae ibMqqk' '! ,®2? W 

fV -fe the dlJetnnia of -all. the .do^vW - : 1 ha? been fnereated i; myths, 1 or mis-Wteracnk in " 

' vlfr- th.e - fcader- some idea or;ihe *. t f ‘ c 
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Books 

received 


hook h*t cH^k'nl irnti hmhl* »rf tlw» 
account *. of Fahiu’e and ftii.vbiig repair* 
ir» I'hc air arc vivid and exciting partly 
Because there is no ttllompl til hero* 
ic*t Indeed -iitic Mory too tiPleii Begins 
in pedestrian fashion with the 
phrase . “ I proceeded tw. . . ■” 


Biology 

Dpuos. Kpni*. .Vo f finnan an ttiinial. 
AnTluetlfogy 267-pp. Hart-Deivin. JL2 5.H. 

Hm In \ n-J « yin's. C elis and Gallo- Mr- Duho.s, now an eminent micro- 
lloimiiu. Translated by James hioiogisjt. emigrated from fa* native 
Hogarth. 3.12pp. Barrie and Jen- France at Hie age of -twenty -four Jo 
biiK. Ji.l MK. seek his fortune in the United States. 

but still feels Idle influence of Gallic 
Ttn-w is a new volume In the “ Ancient skae« despite Jiis 'loyalty lo tithe conn- 
( tiviJiy-iliorts ” xoiies prepared under try of 'his adoption. It is his conlen- 
the direction of Professor Jean Mar- lion 'Aral men are shaped by their 
cade, and like its predecessors seeks environment no less 'than by their 
to provide liio intelligent general genetic oonviitul'ion. The genetic en- 


sapiens 


reader with an Intelligent general cJowmenl of fomm sapiens has 
Mirvoy of a subject and disc inline changed only in minor delaiN since 
which new ideas, aids, and methods the >9 tone Age, und there is iiocliance 
arc making richer and more 'revealing that it cun be significantly, usefully 
every decade. Professor Hall shirts or safely altered in the foreseeable 
wi'ii a broadly outlined account of future; but mankind has a large 
the history and techniques of Gallo- reserve -of poiem iambics (that become 
Ronuin archaeology. He then deals expressed only when circumstances 


the history and techniques or Gallo- reserve -of pwen-lia-Wbies (that become 
Ronuin archaeology. He then derds expressed only when circumstances 
Willi specifically Celtic problems to arc favourable, and environmental 


(lie ami of l.a Tine culture, the planning can thus play a key role in 
Romans in Cismi and various nspecis .the realization of hunran potendJiaii- 


iri <hilk>- Roman civilizations. The .^es. lb 
bonk oondudes with (ft chapter and book, f 
note on the religion and gods of Gaul 
and the persistence of Gallic tradition 
during untl after tbe Romans, Profex- 
»jr Hull’s volume is dearly the /. . 

product of affection as well as v.ouui 
pradrioal wflitrfanship. and tntikcs *bi- s 0VMt)ll 
mutating as well as instructive read- t f/ e ^ 
jag. • Thera ora 210 photographic .^ un 
illustrations, sixty-nine in colour. A .... 

Iriflli proportion of diem a re the work 
of the author, and a number of Ilia D T?V. S - 
sequences,- notably The Ctimdcstrup rp™swo 
and Trier material, «ro very fine • *»* 
indeed. 


'ties. Ibis is an infectiously oplinmtnc 
book. popular but based on sound 


Architecture 

Pawipy, Mau i in. Le Corbusier. 

1 35pp. Mies Van Der Rohe. t.14pp. 
• Ff-nufc Lloyd IVr/plii, Volume t: 
•i PdbUc Building*. 130pp. 
WhmwMm. Ctitusttn*iiRR. Skid more. 

O wings and Merrill. 136pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £2 2s. ouch. 
Such monogmphs on individual 
architect* are ■useful for reference, 
but this series (eight 'further lilies are 
announced), appears somewhat re- 


Couutry Life 

SevmoI'R. Al'BRi'V. Fragment the her- 
tile Earth. W7pp. K melon: The 
R-ounduvoud 'Press. 35s. 

Like some others of its kind, thus 
book is h calendar of flic si'usc»n\ a 
refteofloti ol (live life or Uie country- 
akie own-tii iby month. From iris 
WavrtickhWirc inMl house its author 
looks at the ohangmg «c6ne with live 
eyes boHT df a farmer and a itatunal- 
ist. Hfe obsemtKMis and local tales 
we IHutLrcttod by his aw n sketches, 
and he is a talented praotitlonor in 
both media. These Lett res demon 
MoiilM (WKHrt Midlanda 

rtrU gave pleasure 'iCo those wbb tee 
Ills taste for country life and espe- 
cially his uflfool'Pon fort SlwkespearoVt 
Wfti'wiokstfire and the Cotowokls. 
Olmiwolembioaily, Mr. Seymour re- 
commend* out to avoid Bnmftford 
dotting ifflie Festival : to ffo ratlier on ft 
cabbte-arariw# day and hear good 


wme 'Wrgm* • epoken Instead 
. . , _ — Amepoain * 


gnoimd as others already exiting; /wn ®i BWWl * 

, notably, • .the "Maxtor* of. World -. 

A'tWrtw.t(Jre. , ^ eeriwi puMislied .by - • 

■MftyWawer • from I960 onwordR. Law 
• wivwh worired its Way ifirousti almost , rt D , _ . r . . 

the same list of arohUeote and hod e? 

ul mcwt the aHrtie format. reainers.^ 430pp. Methuen. £5. 

Thi* duplication apart, the volumes Mr* B« rrell's rungs is wide : be deals 
art useful. If ihey iptelure already wth tbe ndminwtralion of education 
well-k.nown buddings, this is because and or schools, conditions of service, 
... they deal with the most weU-known punishment, negligence, and defama- 
’ arthitecla. The pfiotfdgj'flphs (nil by l i° n of teachers, among other mal- 
Yufao Fuiuga-w^l are of good qical- t J rs - Tne citations are ample. This 
. ily. though tbo colour sometimes goes , b °°k should be a useful- source of 
astray, the j^«da are dear and the information for teachers, 
short Introductory text add the notes 
on Bhe buikbngs are eunply written In 
somow^-uM' oommowpiacc language. , Literary Studies 
■The former arc chiefly- concerned J 

widvVho evolution of the Architect’s Gerbbr.Hbi.mut'E. (i 
■. pMh«pohy «nd suyle. The hitter do Literature In Trm 
. .. ndtvnnude as mucft terfaiiicaidnfor* 180. DialribtAed .1 
n ration as some readerji will want, 1 Department of En 


A^viation, 

I & S-1930. -2^ 
iJ.Ktftiilbtr. £3 lSs. v . 


Gerbbr. JiBiAtUT®. ((Editor), English 
Literature In Transition. Fp. 89- 
180. Diabdbuted -by 4Jh» Editor, 
Depaftmerat of English, Northern 
l/mversity, DeKalb, IHi- 
nois 60U5.SI. 

English' Literature In Transition, now 


i IF , ^ F/IfliiVf J9i5-i93 0. '2Wfi(r. W Hlla ih Jouniw ^ctted 2to Enpsh 

S : V ^ Ktfn^r; £3 lSs. . . • .wnJtnng berttwe® 1880 «a>d 1920. Over 

: v;'r '■ yeafa; It has done particularly 

“ ' THtia' alrship, .pRrff knew aH ' . Ihe good semoom surveytsng the wit-ic- 
,:d .types -’itoii-rigid. fwmi-iigid , and i$m and iwbolarshv on writers both 

'*■■■■*' ; -.-, ;^gid'4ond did most ?of tiis ftyaig jo. . raffjkir and mirior of this '“traivn- 
bv M . H? took • tioni) " pbrtod (where ebw can one- 

^ K •; ^ ' irixtrudtirtg, ttaJfe-n* in* the find an annotated blbliograpfiy of 
. v.^.i&ays of ihete crpatures (paining: the writing?, abort- Edntvmd Gotee. for 
>.'■ J .’Sflectiopute description of U' piccotp or . M, K. Jftpiee ?). ELT 

-Worgio . for his 5ft. 4Jin. stature) and eIsq puWwilKS; aiftidw 'fl-ndj review*, 
*• break, wda bift-ibc heart ofjttvtdue (s ip fc 

u. back' as a civilian officer ftK- bihlipgrapjtiieai . Achofeirs oppressed. 

u .'.’bJfeYfcb.in. Hie R-lWl.vWch .tnade the. • by Hhe.xo^nb c^rinadeil rtor'k-bebig 

to Montreal.. anti • man^oaiped oq;[botlt ^slkiw of. the 




in' 1930- 


,'eyerrthrtg.th^ A^hn^vpill trot hc enooiifraged by 
ni; to .ft h y^ogeh airahip ^ la^ that sq n^yi-on 


la ted seconding bibliograpliy of. 
H, M. l-orMcr. bringing previous For- 
ster issues up to date. It is an appro- 
priate El. I memorial to Forster, and 
a valuable addition lo the critical 
souicls available to scholars. 

Nil ih I'sl'i'.vRE, Wil 1 1AM. Measure for 
Measure. Edited by It. K. C\ 
Hoiiglvton. 2 . 1 ffpp. Olareadon 
Press: Oxford Univcvsi l y Press. 9s. 

'Ibis “ Now Ckti cndoa .Shakespeare " 
unlit ion of one of Ihe less f.miuenl'ly 
acted plays includes a substantial 
commentary, critical passages rang- 
ing from Johnson to M. R. Ridley 
and Chambers, an assessment of each 
of the characters and some source 
quotations. Mr. J-lougliu>n, who has 
edited a number of the plays in 
addiDion to his general oversight or 
the series, .thus gives students good 
value for whsil is. nowadays, a re- 
markably ilow price. They have also 
an introductory essay wherein be dis- 
cusses the drama as a problem play in 
more senses .than one, and also the 
significance of its title. Audiences, as 
he say*, would have reengni'/ed il« 
source in the Sermon on Hie Mount ; 
to which might he added the interest- 
ing though perhaps quite irrelevant 
fact tin! in .Shakespeare's Warwick- 
shire " measure lor measure ” 
appears, on the evidence of old 
doL'iihieintx. to iuive been a familiar 
phut-ra for the allotment of field 
strips under Hie open field system . 


Military History 

C'ahi-w, Tim. The Glorious (Hosiers. 

175pp. I.eoCboper, 12 Mte. 

This is the vtx»ry of the (iloucusiter- 
.xhire Reginienl from M)45 to 1970. 
f r ew Bri'liish regiments can Imivc 
tipivcWed the globe more extensively 
since flic end of the Second Worltl 
War and iheir trnveh provide u-n 
instniotive commentary on the role 
which Hie army has. been cntled upon 
to pw'form .in support of British 
foreign policy during the difficult 
fcninsH'itinrt .period qf the dissohHkm 
of tllie Mre ami by the residual 

■problw^ ctftittf-war; f • ' r 

Every soldier knows that this so- 
culled "#re%igade" role is no 
picnic ; It entails ’moves at short 
notice ns Grises arise in disUml parts 
of tiho world vVlUi 1 diverse di mutes 
anti conditions and widely divergent 
- proltems ; «H require u high ' degree 
of .rtdt and restraint mixed with 
firmness, some call for the ' use of, 
varying degrees of force whieh nmst. 
be nicely judged and at times, ns- thc 
CWostoi's found in Korea, they 
demand die most bititer fighting. 
Since 1945 [he regiment has been 
Pour time* in Germany (twice in 
Berlin J, India, twice in Cyprus, iiwice 
in Aden, in Beirrmda . British Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Bechuanalnnd, Swn- 
fliil&nd. Basutokmd, Bahrain and 
Sharjah, Kenya,- Mauritius, Korea 
and Northern Ireland. 

fn all these vicissitudes (he Gloslerg 
responded with superb savoir-faire to 
well delicate situation and in Korea 
tiiey readhed one of tiiose j>e«iks ol' 
fame which Jinye occurred at inter- 
vals in the history of ube British 
army, Mr. Oarew gives a stirring and 
memorable account of H. 


Parapsychology 

Guirdiiam. Arthur.: . The Cat hurs 
Ajflnd RrimqtmqtfoH, 107pp. Neville 
Spearman-, J5X. I- 

Tbe greedy reader may well gulp this 
book at a sitting, but should reflect 
‘ upon it afterwards U is agreeably 
written and contains some exact his- 
torical research and; a collection of 
'da|a 6t absorbing interest alike lo 
, p^cbpr6gis4i and to parapsyoholo- 
. .ffist^ Neiiher group '.will necessarily 
Iffterpret them as ihe author does. 

■' The title is'misleading.Thls is not a 
treatise on the >rdntiunxhip between 
CatlrarJsm and. bfelicf in riinGarna- 
i tion. but a fascinating case hJxtoiy. 
‘ -The woman involved began in 1944. 
, as a school-girl Ip • write, down 

*• ROtitM.' llnil i inl,« har liiuul :'tn 


knew the originatw, and (hat either 
telepathy or cryplaumcsia explains 
what happened 7 In i%2 the girl, 
now Mr.s. .Smith, was referred for 
psychiatric I real men I for appalling 
nightmares to l)i. Ciuirdhiim. whose 
interest in (lie ('nlhur.s had been 
slowly developing since I *>AS. l| t -r 
dreams and daydreams seemed to be 
concerned with the iiwiMfth-ccntury 
persecution of this sect, and con- 
tained names and facts unknown 
when she wrote them down but 
later historically verified. 

Dr. (i nil’ll ha in notes that she 
could not tciepathically have diuw-n 
from him in forma I ion (lint he did 
not then possess, ami ascribes wlmt 
look place to remembrance of an 
curlier incarnation, lie forgets that 
lie has already recorded instances of 
Mrs. Smith’s precognitive ability. He 
is not always clear a bom the doc- 
trines of ihe C'ulhars. and quotes as 
their teaching the remark of their 
ablest intellectual opponent. Thomas 
Aquinas, that “evil is Hie nbsem-e 
of good 


Philosophy 

Mnirins. Translated by D. C. Lau. 

280pp. Penguin. Paperback, 7s. 
Mencius, the Chinese contemporary 
of Aristotle, was perhaps the most 
important follower Confucius ever 
hud. and his interpretations of his 
muster’s teachings in the light of his 
own (even more troubled) times pro- 
vided generations of Chinese philo- 
sophers after him with u source as 
rich in the posing of philosophical 
problems as Plato's works have been 
in the West. I(e also represented Ihe 
mure idealistic 1 and individualistic 
side of Confucianism, while ins poli- 
tical ideas were regarded at limes n.s 
being dangerously egalitarian. 

There have been earlier transla- 
tions of Mencius, notably an elegant 
version by Janies Wave, tint Professor 
I. a u’s new translation should replace 
them all. l-'uilicr scholars have ton 
often been content to treat the woiks 
of Mcnoius mu! oilier ohilnsnpher* 
of Die period uk a philological play- 
ground or un interesting sidelight on 
history. Professor l.un is etpumu'd 


in treat .Mencius seriously as h pliilo- 
nop her, and his tiunslutuiit gains 
ImmcHsiimbly from this. Anyone 
Iniercvled in C'bittn's past wilt hasten 
to plucc it beside His oarliur Penguin 
version of the Tao 7> Chinn op his 
shelves, pulh tire excellent and read- 
able translations bucked by u great 
. weight of scholarship, lightly home. 
, although die general reader may be 
'rather overwhelmed by some of the 
five appendixes which follow the text 
of Mem-ins. For (he student, these 
appendixes are moM valuable, parti- 
cularly bccuu.se Professor Fail's argu- 
ments are supported by tut unexpec- 
|edly lavish use of Chinese characters 
in a book of this price. 

Politics 

Lane. David. Politics and Society in 
the U.SS.R. 616pp. Weidenfcid 
and NiooKon. £5. 

Considered as a one-man. one- 
volume encyclopedia of the U.S.S.R., 
Uhls is an imprtwxive achievement. 
Pew. topics about which readers or 
xtudcivts are likely to want informa- 
tion nrc omitted; a. reasonable 
amount of fftattaiical material is 
provided : historical backgrounds are 
•sketched in . where necessity; and 
some' " readings " from original 
sources are appended. Some slight 
qualms may be registered. The treat- 
ment is comprehensive rather than 
critical- - but this fo what one experts 
of an encyclopedia. Mainly secon- 
dary soihvw are used, both official 
and tmigrt.or “cold war**, though 
iWflimn much apparent conscious- 
ness; of their slanted character. But 
, for a work of Hi is magnitude exten- 
sive recourse in primary *.<»tirces'- 
party and government records. }our- 
( nak. newspupers. &e. coii[d hardly 
be looked for. Suua-es are regularly 
ihdieuted'; but some of ihe foot- 
: noting is slipshod. Why, for instana*. 
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Social Histttjl 

M sKum.suN, Siuil 
I'lmsHtt iu tfa 
fury, 222pp. (« 

In this compaml 
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WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
LIURAKY 

imitAIIIAN IN niAHIJI M-.NOIN'J 
SKIlVIl I'S. ( Fill HI-'sn.R Kl.iilO.N 
A PPM fA NTS khiiulil he l ii.<iir,k-il 
Lilw.tTUns with Mill thV oiroKnit. ,0 
nurh In .1 mu Jirn • Lhmrv »llh A .uiii- 
puiirlMd h.h>X Kiii b - ijMcm. 1 luic jib 
Ml, new bl.incl, II hr;.- If, ,ni|] a Uiird 
xcIwJulcJ f-ir building nest sent 
t'hlehreuT la u nuod nniio (or <« jiw 
Miinliy m,h j I'rMhul Ihfjlre. 

■Saljrv on I lie Cunniy ( .liinUh 

llhr.i riling Pn,(e*,i.in.il t'juer Ur.idi 
ifil.77h in L2.n'S pe, annum] 

Fuiihir detail, ms, Ik nhinincd Irani 
>nc rounl> I ibrarun. lower si reel. 
f-7ilchi«ti-r. rcluph-ine <_ hUit.it r osSn] 


BOROUGH OK DARWEN 

PUBI.jr; LirtKARV 
SENIOR vswsrANT 
A PPLIL'A HONS I hr ihU POST me 
inviud from C>urici<d L.biAtlima or ihoie 
who blit! tompk-iee the Library Aatncij- 
llun I'nii II ceamlnallon dr ily eqnha- 
leni. -Salary A.P. tirade [II t-IU-^jy 
week wlili a Item me s.uurd*\i. 

Job upcv'lll.' Allan and ai'plkurion form 
oblulnuw (rum ihe Borough MniarUin. . 
knuli Street, Ujruvn. jnj apnliejiioiu 
should he ruurned lo me ni tlu Muni. 
ripn\ nulldbin* by Wh Pvbrinry. l9Tl 
John t Kieliling. Chief Laccuiiic and 
I own i. jerk. 

MORAY HOUSE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

^ DKPUrV LIBRARIAN 
Reeatiu n| ihe dliiocailnn uf potial set 
iioea. ihe rTnalnn date far return irpll 
eolloni hi* been postponed. 

J ill be received up to iQd.vyi Afl'er rcwihp, 
on m postal deliver let mwtvdin* »ppu- 
canii who are prciently unable to obinln 
p, r c [ ,, ,J lrc . ndHed in eon lad ihe Prlncl- 
mi Ubrnrjnn (whom falllnii ihe rolleu 
accreiary) by i clepho ne at ftlMM ddlj . 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER 

APPLICATION? |nv?l?d' P&.ST3 lo 

&ar8Sft ^rabradpus 

hoDoma degrfc eueuilnli recrarvfa eipeil- 
encc andlor library qiulincdlloiu addi- 
tional reenmmcnduiionB, 

Parlieuhra and application rormi Ira- 
uttnahla by FrtMjiory lutij Irani thr 

ftygL SSi^^jlHSg^- 

ARCmy.KH UKVAHTMENT of Hudson’s 

dldfoma'Vn 'aKiHiIVI! ' jsGiHuJSrRA 
rroN or ea"lvn[cni ciperlcnec for work 
id elniairtimi (unnMny r a post IS70 ret- 
ordi. -- Applleairnns tu. AkMiI«, 
liiNKon’i Hay in., Deaver llouse. Ureal 
iVTnlty Line. London. E.C.4. 0I-2M 


THE 

ROMAN 

ARMY 

An illustrated wall 
chart in colour, 
of the Roman Army,: 
including the principal 
events In the 
history of Army and 
Empire ; produced 
by The Sunday Times 
Special Projects Unit. 
10s. postage paid. 

The Publications Dept., 
■The Times, >; 
Printing House Square, 
. kontfon EC4 : . ’ 


ASSISTANT M 
LIBRARIAN 

(£1, 380-El ,689 p.a.) 

required for Information Services at the 
BERKELEY NUCLEAR LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, Gibs. 

The successful candidate will be responsible 
to the Information Officer for the day-to-day 
running of the library, the supervision of the 
clerical staff and will be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the development of the Information 
Service in the Laboratories. 

Applicants should have had special library 
experience and preferably be chartered lib- 
rarians. Scientific or technical knowledge 
would be an advantage. 

Prospective candidates should ‘phone Mr. 
Prank Fleming, Personnel Officer, on 046381- 
451. Ref.:T.L.29. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION AUTHORITY • ’ ' 

Educational Television Centre, 

Tennyson Street, S.W.8 

Chartered Librarian 

required for ttys Centre, to be responsible for th? establishment o? 
d Library of print and non-print materials nnd.fpr a roferenoe .and . 
information service for the technical' and production staff. 'Hie 
successful candidate should be familiar wiin the organisation of a 
multimedia collection and a knowledge of visual collections and 
sources would be an advantage. Salary -within' the- scale £1,596 to 
£2,481,: • ■ 


UNIVERSITY OK LONDON 
CKNTItK OF INTERNATIONAL AND AREA Jill DUS 

Leverhulme Postgraduate 
Studentships in Area Studies 

The Leverhulme Trust Fund li.i-i offcicM ihe (.'em re ol 
International un<| Area Studies of (he Univcisitv ol 1 on- 
don a fund id establish seven one-ye.ii* piKigr.uluate student- 
ships, each worth £620. These awards jr^- intended tor 
students who have undergraduate degrees in the Humanities 
or the Social Sciences, and who wish to specialise .it the 
Master's level In Area Studies in one of tile following 
regions: 

South Asia, South East Asia, Far East. Latin America. 

• The qualification for the award is a first class or gnoJ 
second class degree from a university in die Untied King- 
dom, or il« equivalent ; applications may be submitted 
during the session in which the first degree examination is 
taken. Applicants should normally be resident m the United 
Kingdom. 

These awards arc tenable at the University of London, 
for students applying for admission to the M.A. Area Kindici 
degree of .that university, or at oilier universities in the 
United Kingdom which offer a postgraduate degree awarded, 
for the inter-discipiinury study of one of the ureas specified, 
above, by course work and/or a short thesis. 

Applications for the Leverhulme Postgraduate Student- 
ships in Area Studies should be addressed in the Secretary, 
University of London Centre of International and Area 
Studies, 15 Woburn Square. London WC7H 0NS. The 
closing date for applications is 19 April, 1971. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH 
.CENTRE 

(Northwlch Park Hospital) 

Api>lk-«[lojiB are Invited for Ibo 

following p lists : 

LIBRARIAN 

NMRVv'Tralntan School, North-. 
wet Park Howjal, Watford Road, 
Hattow, SlA'I JuJ.QiwHlicd Dials 
or fetaak Librarian to ndcildlitBi 
-to » 't>ew*' Nurm. Training School 


UNIVERSITY OF 
H0ND KONG 


Applications are InvfrciJ for ' ib< 


Application forms from the Education Officer, Eslab. 2a f 2, 
County Hall, S.E.I, Tel. 633 500 ext. 7456, returnable by 
26(ft FWdflry, 1971. 


| A loncfon . ^ 

’ ' I lmd an Mcoltent responio anil lilts' altuiition Is nd*I filled, flis if 

• ■ replies bolli by tdoplMjae and [hjkl were not only nuraeroui faUI paid ft 

.Ulbuta to the range and diversity ol your readerib^" , .. .. .< 2, 

Proof of the pulling power of the Advertisement ' fi 

• Columns of The Times Literary Supplement. ) Arc you - k 
udrM them too ? The rales are 7/* a Jjj]e,or;£5.50 for a R 

• angle column inch and pro rata. ....... 0 

For further particulars, please apply tol 1 • H 

, ‘ Rachel Grenfell, T.LS^ Printing HdlMj 1 Square, u 
.* London, E C.4. 0ti236 2000, ^280. g. 


.Ubrissy. . Salary , £U»-£I.9I0. 
Part (jury qualfllcd applloanu with 
rdtvanti.captsrlciHfl ■' ft’fli be coo- 
. k Wared in llw so|VX ranga. £9S9 St 
ftga jtJ'EI , 328 , ' . . 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Clinical Rc-Koich Centre, John 
Squire Library, Watford Road, 
Harrow, UA 1 JOl. MbIb or female 
with experience iq a Medical or 
Sclemifio I.ibrnry. Salhry £939 it 
oge 21 -£l. 328 . i ■ . i. 

Quoted salprica arp ' supplemented 
t.r cover snpginiuvnsuk'ii coniribu- 
< lion'. 13016 ils and' aptfll cation' Corn], 
jvhipii should, ba^^rued *»y J^th 

• Ter. i 014 M 4 «iu Vdt, USA, 



ate krel, <e enurw on Uio scholarly 
n» ot source, materials, pt tteem 

i‘ discovery. 

Senior Ixtlu rcshlp I Ltcturekhlp ■). 
Auhbant Lecdtcetlilfi- In .Com., 
paralhe Ltlctolnre. ~ Applicant i 
should havo a knowledge ol al 
leaat one Western Literature other 
ilinn 1 ji|illt.b. preferably French, 
Oermnn. American or K mat an llt- 
ernture, and Mtaiild havo crlUcel 
r-Uhocvtun UnguUUc InUecevu. Pre,- 
farcncc may he Wvcn (o candidates 
wlimo nrinclnai InureiP.'k In 
.drama, but tills will nnl .‘csclpdc 
ttic con side rati ■ hi ot oitiM , .innti* 
ednti • >• 

Aapual .ihtifloi' :■ fyipariinpujljlo) 
i [approximate ikrfing equfvafcnf* 


, IMWnt -flltq .JjJ 

..Soiiror^IcijlWf : IlKSM.flW'* nr 
69, 4X [ 13 .Ib-t » MfiTHLftif* 9t. 

f.lcluVer t ltklsL J 6 S ' f d ‘ 53 . i fl ' 
( 6.162 ’ 'to , i.Mqmlil 

Assistant Lecturer: nktU.SM 1 .10 ■ 

a,m« 

Cl.(»l] (women). ,f ■ - '"'I • 
Punhcr parilculin.and atmtlchtloh 
forpn » may be obuJned .frorei i|i 
Secretary-Ocncrnl. AuacthtlW' of 
Conunonwealtli^ Unlverstllei lAp- 1 ' 
nalntipenU), 36 GorJon Square, 
Londoh WCIH OPF, tdephtoio OU 
307 8372 , or call Id person; or from 
lire SeMrtaty to the Cwundt 


MOVING? ! 

To ensure regular delivery of 
, tbe TLS when moving 
ftbuie or aping, on holiday, 
{Please contact 

The Circulation Manager, 
TTS , 1 Printing House Square, 
Loddon EC4. 

Tel l 0 L 236 2000 ■ 

•who xfrtll be leased to^tell 
you ' Where you may ob|ain 
your regular copy. 


NORTH LONDON 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Canons, EtfgwarL Middlesex. • 

1 - •■ .-■' . 

Part-Time (Librarian - . 

• • ’ . • < iyr. ■ ’ , 

. Rsqylred -Ml London Col* 

, ioflWJo eohoo|. 4 pr- Girl* which he* 
Very good -Hp^ry faolllirei. 
Hours and Hraiy by arrangemipL 
Appllcallon* jlg' lhe ' 

Til. 01-962 0912 . 
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ed Advertisements: 

mes Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
tne following Readings : 



Other Categories 

— * r-^—‘ 11 - 1 

Books -grid Prints 

tyteyaiy ’ 

I’ypfik^ Gorrices f ; 


Reaearchor* 

LCtillNt i Mootings 1 ; 
^ucatjonal; Counts , 
Cohn (Ad Medal Coloring 


■ For Sdle suid Wahted & 


POSTAL DISPUTE 

Ddrlrig the : present postal -dispute, intehdlpg advertisers in the T.L.S., 
may either dictate tn^ir oopy: ovoi 1 the 1 telephone or send, it to us by 
Telex: i • J ; ; • • • V- ; ; .• j ; -i . : • . - ' - ;i% ^ ; .. _ 

T^ephOne WiRhbers ^.p1*236 ( ^6o0> fixfonalonS 280, 3 IT, 0182; :;TeIexj 
HvmNr i 88^21*,- if* • 

-REd/pNAIL V : ‘^ 4 *’ J," ciK rw.-;v*.- . -• ' V' 

Edinburgh : 6fl Han» rtr Strool, gdinfniitibf'ft' TeL :’03l-2Z6 8393. ‘ .. :t - ;; . ■ . ; ■ 

. Glasgow 1 63 ppthwoil. Street; Glasgow. 1 0£ Tel. ! 041*221 008$: • ; . : : yv 

1 4i'4S:AibIon8i.reet', :Lte48r|^ r T€rti:'opp2 22313; ■ . .. *. . r,> , 

Manctmtart TiromeDG HotiSOi WfUiy Griivo, MarrohG»ter, '4. Tgl.; 061-834 1234, 1 . .■ 

Birmingham ^ Veblolb '& Q^noraV Holfif 6,'Af VftfrtV Street, Birmingham, B; Tel. t 021-622 

9424.'. :, '.Cirt’v ... ,r v .••■■.. 

y'AdverflWflwht ccpy'ma^ tto' deflirtrnd itg thwo offlw for onward uanamisntah 

:.io tondprt. , V? r-. o' ; '■'■)} i'if ;; ; •:••• ; ••• 

box numbers : ; ^ v " 
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